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ABSTRACT 

This report saaaarizes the present state of knovledge 
about the effects of television advertising on children. After a 
discussion cf children's television vieving patterns, the report 
revievs the existing research relevant to such issues as children's 
ability to distinguish coaaercials frca prograa aaterial; the 
influence of foraat and audiovisual technigues oh children's 
perceptions of coaaercials; the effects of characters in coaaercials, 
self*concept appeals, preaida offers, food advertising, th« voluae 
and repetition of coaaercials, and aedicine advertising; violence and 
unsafe acts in coaaercials directed to children; the effects of 
television advertising on consuaer socialization; and television 
advertising and parent/child relations. The report then aakes 
recoaaendations for future research. Appendixes present evaluations 
of 21 individual studies, a statistical profile of the national 
research resources currently available for relevant studies, and the 
children's advertising guidelines issued by the National Association 
of Broadcasters, Code Authority. A bibliography of relevant 
publicawions is included. (Gi) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The effects of television advertising on children 
have been a matter of concern for over a decade 
That children are a special audience deserving of 
special protection was formally recognized by the 
television industry in 1961, when the National 
Association of Broadcasters adopted its Toy Adver- 
tising Guidelines The NAB subsequently expanded 
Its self-regulatory guidelines to include all. catego- 
ries of television advertising intended primariiy for 
children Consumer advocacy groups, including Ac- 
tion for Children's Television and the Council on 
Media, Merchandising and Children, have raised 
numerous issues over the past few years related to 
advertising and children Partly in response to com- 
plaints from these organizations, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission have considered *^uch issues as the 
amount of advertising to children, the use of hero 
figures or program personalities as product present- 
ers, and the use of premium offers in commercials 
In 1975, a second self-regulatory code for adver- 
tisers was established through the Children's Adver- 
tising Guidelines of the Council of Better Business 
Bureaus' tNational Advertising Division (NAD) 

Academic research on the effects of television ad- 
vertising on children is relatively recent. However, 
policymakers both inside and outside government 
seem to be giving increasing recognition to the value 
of empirical studies in this field The results of 
research have already had some impact on 
policymaking; eg., generally, in the formulation of 
the NAD's 1975 guidelines for advertising to 
children, and more specifically, in the recent FTC 
consideration ot the use of premiums in children's 
advertising 

The report summarized here was supported by the 
RANK Program of the National Science Fecundation 
to assess the current state of knowledge about the 
effects of television advertising on children and to 
recommend further research to fill gaps in that 
knowledge. Because of the limited amount of exist- 
ing research, we have not aitempted in this report to 
re?ch definitive verdicts on all of the effects of 
ad\ertising on children The current state ot 
knowledge is still inadequate in some areas, but is 
sufficient in others to provide meaningful guidance 
to policymakers 



The report has tour components 

(1) identification of major policy issues of cur- 
rent interest, 

(2) review of existing research organized around 
these issues, 

(3) recommendations for future policy-relevant 
research; and 

(4) compilation of a national roster of 
researchers on television advertising and 
children. 

Two major conclusions emerge from our review. 
The first is a general evaluation, based on the availa- 
ble evidence, of the impact of television advertising 
on the child viewer The second relates to the role of 
research in policymaking. 

First, It IS clear from the available evidence thit 
television advertising does influence children. 
Research has demonstrated that children attend to 
and learn from commercials, and that advertising is 
at least moderately successful in creating positive at- 
titudes toward and the desire for products adver- 
tised. The variable that emerges most clearly across 
numerous studies as a strong determinant of 
children's perception of television advertising is the 
child's age. Existing research clearly establishes that 
children become more skilled in evaluating televi- 
sion advertising as they grow older, and that to treat 
all children from 2 to 12 as a homogeneous group 
masks important, perhaps crucial differences. These 
findings suggest that both researchers and 
policymakers give greater attention to the problems 
of younger viewers, since they appe to be the most 
vulnerable. 

From a policy standpoint, the most immediately 
relevant research is that which either documents the 
effects of specific advertising practices alleged to be 
misleading or unfair to children's perceptions, or 
which tests the efficacy of regulatory provisions in 
preventing such abuses. To cite a single example of 
the latter, several recent studies have shown that 
children's ability to understand and remember dis- 
claimers required by industry codes (eg., *'some 
assembly required" for a toy) is related to how the 
disclaimer is worded and presented 



ScconG, in terms of the role ot research in 
policymaking, we recognize that research, no matter 
how extensive and well conducted, will inevitably be 
but one element in determining policies and prac- 
tices. Ethical, legal, economic, and political con- 
siderations will continue to demand attention 
Nevertheless, policies formulated m the absence or 
ignorance of research findings run the risk of being 
inappropriate, ineffective, or unfair. Thus, research 
can guide policy by providing concrete information 
on the actual impact of television advertising on 
children. In the long run, such research can provide 
essential factual guideposts for uiiecting policy 
toward adequate safeguards against economic ex- 
ploitation of these young viewers. 

The following sections summarize our identifica- 
tion of policy issues, review of existing research, and 
recommendations for future research A national 
research roster is desc .bed in Appendix B. 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE ISSUES 

We structured this review of existing research 
around specific policy issues. This allowed us not 
only to evaluate research technically but to discuss 
its relevance to policy concerns as, well. 

To develop our list of issues, we surveyed major 
policy statements from government, mdustry, and 
consumer groups. A preliminary list drawn from 
. these statements was then circulated for comment to 
advertisers, politicians, regulators, industry groups, 
consumer groups, and academics, and a number of 
key individuals were also personally interviewed. 

These responses revealed several obstacles to 
drawing up ou^ final list of issues. There was no 
universal consensus on what the '^real" policy issues 
are, nor on the definition of "children's advertising." 
Since existing industry codes apply only to commer- 
cials shown during programs intended primarily for 
children^ this means that they apply only to Saturday 
morning television and a few other programs (e.g.. 
Captain Kangaroo, ABC's Afterschool Specials) 
However, these programs account for no more than 
15 percent o^ the weekly television viewing of 
children 2-12 years old. Therefore, we included 
issues encompassing all advertising to which sub- 
stantial numbers of children are exposed, not just to 
commercials specifically intended for children and 
shown within children's programing 
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Other problems arose when groups or individuals 
stated their concerns too broadly or too vaguely to 
be amenable to empirical testing. Thus, issues were 
often incompletely stated, alleging an effect without 
a specific cause (e.g., "children cannot understand 
commercials"), or a cause withour a specific effect 
(e.g., ^'premium offers are unfair"). As far as possi- 
ble, we have stated issues as connections between 
specific advertising practices and specific outcomes 
(including where appropriate such mediating varia- 
bles as age, sex, race, or level of viewing). Other 
issues may be legitimate but are probably matters for 
value judgment, not empirical testing. 

Given these considerations, we derived our final 
list of ten issues which (a) were of greatest interest to 
the parties involved; (b) were amenable to empirical 
testing; and (c) offered some prospect of concrete 
policy action based on empirical findings. The first 
seven issues deal with particular advertising prac- 
tices which might be altered if empirical evidence 
were to suggest that alteration is advisable. These 
are* 

1. Children's ability to distinguish television 
commercials from program material. 

2. The influence of format and audio-visual 
techniques on ch.ldren's perceptions of com- 
mercial messages. 

3. Source effects and self-concept appeals in 
children's advertising. 

4. The effects of advertising containing pre- 
mium offers. 

5 Th6 effects of violence or unsafe acts in 
television commercials 

6 The impact on children of proprietary 
n»^rvnne advertising. 

7. The tfrects on children of television food ad- 
vertising 

Three other issues deal with possible longer term 
consequences of exposure to television advertising, 
or with mediators of the effects of advertising on 
children: 

8. The effects of volume and repetition of televi- 
sion commercials. 

9. The impact of television advertising on con- 
sumer socialization. 

10. Television advertising and parent-child rela- 
tions. 
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REVIEW OF RESEARCH 

Existing research can and does document effects 
on children of a variety of specific "Jvertising prac- 
tices. Future studies will undoubtedly provide addi- 
tional information on these effects However^ 
whether a particular effect shcild be considered 
'^positive," ''negative," or "neutral" is not a question 
that can be resolved by empirical research, but is a 
matter to, be determined by the judgment of 
policymakers (For example, research may 
demonstrate that awareness of a premium offer pre- 
sented in a commercial plays a significant role in 
some children's product choices But whether or not 
the premium itself is considered a 'legitimate" pro- 
duct attribute is a matter of opmion.) 

At present, no single, widely accepted conceptual 
or theoretical framework exists for determining the . 
policy implications of empirical research results. 
There are, to be sure, several broad principles on 
which current regulations are based. The FTC has a 
legislative mandate to ensure that adv^ertising (in- 
cluding adver tsing to children) be neither "decep- 
tive" nor "unfair"; the NAD guidelines are intended 
to "ensure that advertising directed to children is 
truthful, accurate, and fair to children's percep- 
tions." These are admirable standards, but if future 
research is to be, designed with clear policy rele- 
vance, these principles will have to be defined in 
specific, operational terms. Even then, interpreta- 
tion of empirical results will still, ultimately, in- 
volve value judgments by policymakers In the 
following summaries, we have ind'cated, where ap- 
propriate, which matters have been or can be ad- 
dressed by research and which cannot. 

1. Program-Commercial Soparation 

Analysis. The FCC and the NAB have recognizeJ 
that children may have difficulty in distinguishing 
commercials from program material. The NAB code 
now requires broadcasters to use "an appropriate 
device" to separate commercials from surrounding 
programs in children's program hours. 

Evidence. A number of studied have documented 
that children under eight years of age have substan- 
tial difficulty in comprehending the difference in 
purpose between commercials and programs. One 
apparent indicator of this is that younge' children's 
visual attention declines less when commercials ap- 
pear than does that of older children Visual atten- 



tion measures, however, arc not a sufficient indica- 
tor of children's distinguishing abilities; other, more 
direct measures must be used during actual viewing 
of televised sequences. Audio and video separation 
devices used by the major networks have not been 
tested, although } study of a verbal announcement aS 
a separation device (used by some Post-Newsweek 
stations) found that it did not alter ycung children's 
visual attention patterns. The effectiveness of 
various separation devices in aiding children's 
ability to distinguish commercials from programs is 
an open question at tnis point. 

2. Format and Audio-Visual Tochniquoa 

Analysis. Many audio-visual techniques in com- 
mercials are simply aimed at gaining and holding 
children's attention, policy issues arise over effects 
other then attention. Visual techniques which have 
drawn regulatory attention are those which tend to 
misrepresent the appearance of children's products 
of exaggerate product performance. Descriptions of 
product characteristics (e.g., energy claims) and 
children's understanding of required disclaimers or 
accessory disclosures are also at issue. 

Evidence, Visual or verbal misrepresentations 
and exaggerations are. regarded as deceptive per se 
and their use prohibited accordingly, without any 
need to document actual deception experienced by 
children. However, little is known about children's 
comprehension of product claims presented via 
techniques that are easily understood by adults. 
Even older children have been shown to have 
difficulty understanding certain types of claims: 
notably superlatives, comparatives, and parity 
claims. Research on audio and video disclaimers 
report the predictable but important findings that 
video disclaimers alone are insufficient for younger, 
nonreading children, that dual audio-video claims 
communicate most effectively, even for older 
children; and that simplified wording significantly 
affects comprehension. This research should lead to 
tighter regulation of disclaimers, an area which is 
already quite well regulated. 

3. Sourca Effacta and Salf-Concapt Appaala 

Analysis. Characters as well as products appear in 
most children's commercials. Existing policy 
prohibits the use of certain characters as product 
presenters, e.g., celebrities and authority figures. 
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and prohibits the use of program characters as pre- 
senters in comme;cia!s within or adjacent (o their 
own programs ("host selling"). Other presenter 
characteristics, particularly race, sex, and occupa- 
tion, may contribute to the development of socially 
stereotyped perceptions This topic also includes 
self-cono^pt appeals, which promise or imply per- 
sonal benefits to children from use or ownership of 
the product. 

Evidence. A number of studies have demonstrated 
that the mere appearance of a character with a prod- 
uct can significantly alter children's evaluation of 
the product with the evaluation shifting pos'tively or 
negatively, dependipo on children*s evaluation of 
the '^endorser." This raises a potential fairness issue 
as to whether endorsement should be regarded as a 
legitimate basis for promoting products to children. 

The single available study on the "host selling*' 
issue suggested that in-program placement of a com- 
mercia)Lcontaining program characters was no more 
effective in stimulating children's desire for the 
product than nonadjacent placement. Only one com- 
mercial was tested, however. The broader issues of 
whether character usage in commercials contributes 
to social stereotypes remains unresolved The poten- 
tial for stereotyping is apparent from content 
analyses of sex and race representation in children's 
commercials, and secondary research (on television 
programs) has demonstrated that stereotyped beliefs 
result from heavy exposure to television program- 
ing among adults. Finally, self-concept appeals 
also have not been well researched. Although cer- 
tain appeals undoubtedly imply benefits to 
children's health or social status, none e>f the few 
studies on this topic has actually incorporated self- 
concept measures 

4. Prmiiumt 

Analysis, Premiums are heavily employed in com- 
mercials for certain children's products, notably 
cereals. The FTC has alleged that premiums are an 
irrelevant product characteristic, that they distract 
children from considering legitimate product at- 
tributes, and that they multiply the difficulty of 
choice between brands. Defenders argue that pre- 
miums may actually facilitate the choice between 
otherwise fairly similar brands, and that premiums 
constitute a legitimate product attribute since they 
are part of the "total product package " 
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Evidence, The allegation that premiums are art ir- 
relevant product characteristic is a value judgment 
and not amenable to empirical testing. On the other 
hand, we can test the allegations that premiums dis- 
tract children from considering legitimate product 
attributes and that they multiply difficulty of choice 
between brands. Only the frst of these allegations 
has been tested, and only on a limited basis Results 
suggest that inclusion of a premium in a commercial 
does not seem to distract children from l ' pro- 
duct attributes (as measured by recall of the content 
of the commercial), nor does the premium appear to 
increase children's evaluation of (he product. These 
negative results should be interpreted with caution, 
hovever, as they are based primarily on a single 
study rn which only one commercial was tested. The 
issue of whether premiums increase difficulty of 
choice between brands or facilitate choice by 
differentiating' the total product package has not 
been investigated 

5. Viol«nc« and Unsafe Acts 

Analysis Although violence and unsafe acts ap- 
pear infrequently in commercials directed to 
children, they warrant special attention because of 
the potential seriousness of the effects that may be 
involved. A major issue is whether cartoon or make- 
believe violence, the types most likely to be used in 
commercials, are harmless compared with realistic 
violence. A largely unrecognized issue is the poten- 
tially interactive role of commercials during violent 
programs. The main issue concerning unsafe act 
portrayals is whether they are justified in certain cir- 
cumstances, such as safety messages or public service 
announcements. 

Evidence. Children as young as four years old 
seem to be able to distinguish realistic from make 
believe or cartoon violence. Despite many neutral or 
equivocal outcomes, and despite a tendency for 
weaker effects when the violence is animated, post- 
viewing aggression has sometimes been demon- 
strated with all three types of portrayals. Although 
the extent of antisocial behavior attributable to 
television violence is still unclear, there seems to be 
sufficient risk in this type of content to support cur- 
rent code prohibitions on appeals to violence in 
commercials directed to children Commercials, in 
general, may also interact with violent programing. 
Some recent research suggests that commercial in- 
terruptions may heighten viewer arousal through 
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frustration and increase an immediate propensity 
toward violence. However, other research argues to 
the contrary, suggesting a pacifying effect These 
phenomena are ')rthy ot furlher stu^y, especially 
given that violent and ' adult theme" programs are 
watched by many children outside of code-covered 
viewing periods Finally, evidence on the portrayal 
of unsafe acts (eg, in commercials promoting 
safety) demonstrates that imitation depends not on 
whether the acts are sanctioned or admonished m the 
commercial, but on whether children expect to be 
personally rewarded or punished for the behavior 
This suggests th^t unsafe act portrayals may be 
hazardous, even in context, and should probably be 
avoided whenever possible 

6. Proprietary Drug Advertising 

Analysis. Although commercials for over-the- 
counter (QIC) drugs are aimed at adults, children 
are exposed to such advertising when viewmg other 
than children's programin;^ It has been alleged that 
cumulative exposure to nonprescription, OTC drug 
advertising may promote a distorted sense of health 
and illness, a tendency to rely too heavily on 
proprietary medicines, and may contribute to the use 
of illicit drugs. Defenders of OTC drug advertising 
argue that drug advertising is never directed to child 
audiences, and that drug advertising is intended to 
encourage the proper use of medicines. 

Evidence. Most research on the effects of OTC 
drug advertising has focused on teenagers rather 
than children under age 12. No positive relationship 
has been found among teenagers between televised 
drug advertising exposure and illicit drug use, but 
moderate positive relationships have been reported 
among teenagers betweer exposure to proprietary 
drug advertising and reported usage of proprietary 
medicines. Results of the limited research with 
children suggest that exposure to OTC drug adver- 
tising does, to a certain extent, affect children's at- 
titudes toward illness and medication, with heavy 
TV viewers perceiving a greater frequency of illness, 
believing more in the efficacy of medicines and being 
'.nore receptive to their use. Further research which 
should have significant implications t >r OTC drug 
advertising policy is currently in progress. 

7. Food Advortitlng 

Analysis. Food products (including beverages and 
snacks) represent the most prevalent category of 



children's television advertising Critics allege that 
the food products advertised represented a limited 
range of foods and that, due to the effectiveness of 
food commercials, children's eating habits and 
nutritional values are bemg adversely biased toward 
the products advertised. It is further alleged that 
promotional characteristics such as sweetness, en- 
joyment, and premiums encourage children to use 
nutritionally irrelevant criteria in making food 
choices The FTC is currently considering a rule re- 
quiring expanded disclosure of nutritional informa- 
tion in commercials for food products 

Evidence Empirical evidence attests to the 
general effectiveness of . jod avertising to children. 
While various statistics have been cited by parties 
concerned with the nutritional health of the U.S. 
populace, including children, no evidence directly 
linlzs televised food commercials to these statistics 
since the appropriate studies have not yet been con- 
ducted to examine the alleged linkage. The same is 
true of the allegation that food advertising messages 
encourage children's use of nutn;ionally irrelevant 
criteria in making food choices. There is evidence 
that children are capable of learning nutritional in- 
formation when included in commercials, and 
preliminary research has been undertaken to 
develop graphic devices to communicate nutritional 
content of foods, further research is needed to ensure 
that this information is adequately comprehensible 
to children. At a broader level is the value judgment 
of whether food advertisers should beheld account- 
able for dissemination of nutritional information 
beyond that intrinsic to their own products. 

8. Volume and Repetition 

Analysis. Critics of children's advertising are con- 
cerned about the cumulative effects of commercials 
on children. These concerns reduce to four main 
issues long-term effects (with age); heavy viewing 
effects (within age groups), clustered versus dis- 
tributed placement of commercials within programs; 
and the effects of repetition of single commercials. 

Evidence, The clearest findings in research on 
children and advertising are that children's unders- 
tanding of commercials increases with age (and thus 
with cumulative exposure) and that children's liking 
of commercials decreases with age. Despite this in- 
creased understanding of commercials and in- 
creasingly negative attitude toward advertising, 
behavioral evidence suggests, especially when age 
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relevance ot products is taken into account, that 
there is only a slight decline in children's stated 
desire for advertised products and in actual requests 
*')r these items over the childhood period Heavy 
television viewing (within age groups) seems neither 
1o retard nor accelerate children's understanding 
Commercials, although it does set.n to produce more 
favorable attitudes toward advertising and adver- 
tised products Clustered formats for commercials 
shown during children's programs have yet to 
receive adequate experimental testing, but may help 
younger children to distinguish commercials from 
programs by sharpening separation Clear benefits in 
program -commercial separation should be docu- 
mented before clustering can be justified. Finally, 
there is little evidence that repetition of individual 
commercials leads to greater persuasion beyond 
children's ability to remember brand names adver- 
tised. Neither the rate at which children see a par- 
ticular commercial (i.e , frequency per program or 
per week) nor the total number of times they en- 
counter It (beyond the first one or two exposures) 
seems to have any incremental effect on either their 
liking of the brand or their intention to request or 
buy it. The effect of repetitioiflnainly seems to be to 
prevent children from forgetting their originally 
learned reactions to the product. Although in- 
dividual commercials may be persuasive, research to 
date does not indicate that aggregated exposure to 
commercials in volume makes children any more or 
less persuasible, nor that ,epetition ot individual 
commercials produces other than a remmder effect. 

9. Advertising and Consumer Socialization 

Analysis. Defenders of children's advertising have 
argued thai it contributes to children's general un- 
derstanding of the economic environment and, more 
concretely, that it contributes to the development of 
children's product knowledge ^and consumer skills 
Against this view is the allegation that advertising 
fosters undesirable social values 'n children, with 
materialism most often cited as an example. 

Evidence. There is no doubt that television com- 
mercials play a role in initiating children's consumer 
behavior at all age levels Commercials also serve as 
an important information source for products that 
are advertised on television, ranking lower than in- 
storc observation but higher than interpersonal 
sources. Whether commercials are informative in 
the broader sense of consumer socialization is 
unresolved at this point. Long-term exf)osure to 
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commercials (with age) has been shown to be accom- 
panied by increases in the number of brands known 
in advertised product categories and by an apparent 
decrease in perceived differences between brands, 
However, since neither ot these etfects was associ- 
ated signitlcantly witlrtelevision viewing levels with- 
in age groups, it is impossible to conclude that ad- 
vertising alone was responsible for them Unfor- 
tunately, attempts to measure consumer skills of 
other than brand awareness and differentiation have 
involved little attention to valid and reLable 
measurement and have revealed mixed relation- 
ships — usually neutral but as often negative as posi- 
tive — between television advertising exposure and 
acquisition of these skills Attempts to measure 
children's values and attitudes toward consumer 
behavior, eg, materialism, have suffered sinjilar 
meai ement problems. In summary, the role of ad- 
vertising in consumer sociali ation has not been ade- 
quately documented. Better measures are required 
as well as sophisticated research designs capable of 
isolating the contribution of television commerciafs 
among other socialization torces, 

10. Tolevision Advertising and Parent-Child 
Relations f 

Analysis. Parent-child interactions can be viewed 
either as a mediator of television advertising to 
children or as an om/(ow<' of advertising The media- 
tion issue IS to what extent parents intluence the 
effects of advertiSHig on their children The outcome 
issue is u lether advertising places strains on the 
parent-chhJ relationship through parental denial of 
advertising-induced purchase requests. In both 
cases, questions ^e raised about patterns of parental 
yielding and dOTal, and the extent of conflict cre- 
ated by request denials 

Evidence Parents' expressed attitudes towards 
children's television advertising are moderately 
negative, but most parents do not favor abolishment 
of children's advertising if it would mean discon- 
tinuation of children's programing There is'evi- 
dcnce that v rents tL..d to overstate the degree of 
control they exercise over children's TV viewing 
and, simultaneously, to overestimate their children's 
understanding of commercials These findings sug- 
gest that relatively little mediation of children's ex- 
posure and reactions to commercials occurs in most 
hous^olds Mediation is much more likely to occur 
indirectly, when children request products they have 
seen advertised Disappointment, contlict, and anger 



are reported when parents deny ohiljjren's purchase 
requests Further research is needtd to examine the 
persistence of these etTecls, and also io gage the ex- 
tent to which parents utilize these .?ccuirences tor 
consumer mstructior. purposes 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE 
RESEARCH 

Empirical research will not resolve every issue 
pertaining to televised advertising to chi'dren 
Nevertheless, research documenting children's per- 
ceptions of and responses to advertising can con- 
tribute significantly to the formulation of informed 
policy. If this IS to occur, several steps will be re- 
quired: Policymakers must formulate their concerns 
as specifically as possible, so that they may be sub- 
jected te empirical testing, and then must give atten- 
tion to research results, whe'^ available, in making 
their decisions. Researchers must b** willing to un- 
dertake studies which address policy concerns .^.ore 
directly. 

In terms of future research efforts, we are recom- 
mending that futuie stud^s move in three directions 
more closely linked to ongoing policy concerns. We 
conceive of these as three "levels ' of generality: ( I ) 
*'mid -level" research to test specific hypotheses or 
premises on which existing or proposed regulations 
are based; (2) "macro-level" research on the role of 
television — and television advertising — in children's 
lives; and (3) "micro-level" research to document 
how children perceive actual, individual commer- 
cials. We set no priorities among these three levels; 
all are important and necessary. Eaoh is described 
briefly below. 

1 . R«sf arch to addrass spMR Ic quattlona 
ralavant to policy iMuat 

Several current policy questions could be usefully 
addressed using existing research methods. Each of 
<hc literature review chapter.s contains specific sug- 
gestions for further research relevant to the issues 
dis^Iussed. Such studies need not be elaborate, time 
consuming, nor expensive to conduct. If properly 
designed, they could have real impact on Vesolving 
certain policy issues. The following simply illustrate 
the kinds of studies which seem most likely to yield 
practical guidance: 

• What constitutes an '^appropriate device'' to 
separate programs and commercials? The 
NAB Television Code currently requires that 
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commeicials directed to children ''shall be 
clearly separated from pr()gram material by an^ 
appropriate device " In the absence of a more 
specific definition, each network has created a 
different separation device -These could be 
tested to determine if, in fact, they do ac- 
complish their intended purpose. Compartsohs 
could also be made among the various devicei 
currently in use. These data would be of im- 
mediate relevance in refining, if necessary, the 
definition of an "appropriate device " 

• What IS now the most effective form for dis- 
claimers'^ Self-regulatory codes now call for 
the use of certain disclaimers (e g , "batteries 
not include^}," "some a^^sembly required") in 
children's advertising. Existing evidence sug- 
gests that some forms of disclaimer'^ -^re signif - 
cantly more effective than others in com- 
municating their messages to children Again, 
empirical testing could suggest code refine- 
ments to ensure that disclanners fulfill their in- 
tended purpose. 

• How can commercial food messages best com- 
municate nutritional information ttv children? 
Although not specifically aimed at children's 
advertising, the proposed FTC rule requiring 
(Jisclosure of nutritional information would 
affect food eonjmercials to children. Howevt 
requirements suitable for adults may not be ap- 
propriate for children. Experiments employing 
a variety of audio and visual tethniques could 
he'p determine how to communicate required 
nutritional information in ways most lik^'ly to 
be understood by children. 

Too often in previous research at this level (e.g , 
on premiums), single comn>ercials have been 
employed to represent an entire issue, thus hmiting 
the generalizability of the findings, i'he usefulness of 
future policy issue studies would be considerably 
enhanced if greater attention is given to selecting n<M 
only representative samples of children, but repre- 
sentative samples of commercials, 

2. Raaaarehontharolaoftalavlalonand 
talavlalon advartlaing In chlldran't llvas 

This "macro" level of research is intended to 
determine, for the first time, the importance of 
television — and television advertising— as in- 
fluences on children, in comparison witji other ma- 
jor influences including parents, siblings, peers, 
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schooL church, the community, and other media Ii 
IS intended to help settle the prolonged controversy 
betv^een those who believe television is simply an in- 
nocuous source of leisure nme entertainment and 
thdse who beUeve the medium has become a primary 
shaping^ force in children's lives. 



considerable usefulness to regulatory agertcies and, 
of course, advertisers 



APPENDICES 

:ontained in appendices to the 
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We are not proposing a long-term longitudmal 
study, although this may be desirable We envision a 
program of- research with a relatively large and 
heterogeneous population of children, employing a 
variety of techniques and measures to determine the 
relative importance of (and interactions between) 
the Sources from which children acquire informa- 
tion, which influence their values and attitudes, and 
shape their behavior. 

Rather than a single project at a smgle institution, 
thjs research could be carried out in parallel at 
several locations one site might focus on prpschool^ 
age cj^ildren, a second on a mid- to late-elementary 
school population, a third on preadolescents, Stan- 
dardizat ion of methods and instruments among the 
multiple sites would be of obvious importance, but 
experimentation with alternative techniques should 
be encouraged. When completed, the results should 
tel I us, in considerable detail, the role that television 
and television advertising play for preschoolers, tor 
elementary school children, and for preadolescents, 
and how television and television advertising com- 
pare with other major forces in children's lives 

3. RtMarch on chlldren*t perceptions of specific 
commercials 

We are proposing here "micro" research which 
would systematically examine children's perlfeptions 
and misperceptions of individual television com- 
mercials. While It would concentrate 6n commer- 
cial« intended for children, it should also include 
adult-oriented commercials actually seen by subs- 
tantial numbers of children 

The purposes of this research would be twofold 
First, It would develop methods to identify specific 
commercials which arc confusing or misleading to 
child ren Second, it would build up a pool of data 
about children's perceptions of advertising, based on 
their responses to a range of specific commercials 
Ultimately, the research should lead to creation ot 
standardized meawires for testing commercials to 
ensure that they are ''truthful, accurate, and fair to 
children's perceptu.ns " Such measures could be of 
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A. EVALUATION OF INDIVIDUAL STUDIES 

A groupof 21 primary empirical studies of televi- 
sion advertising and children are revnewed in terms 
of their objectives, child samples, methods, statisti- 
cal tests, and results These evaluations are intended 
as a technical supplement to the literature reviews in 
the mam body of the r»^port 



B. RESEARCH RESOURCE ROSTER 
(SUMMARY) 

In addition to reviewing' existing research, the 
project included a survey ih identify individuals in- 
terested in and competent! to conduct research on 
television advertising and children An invitation to 
respond to a questionnaire was widely circulated, 
so ne 345 responses were received. This appendix 
CO. tains a statistical summary ojf these responses. 
Tl full roster of indiMdual respondents, along with 
their affiliations, past experience, and current in- 
terests, has been issued separately 

C. INDUSTRY CODES 

This appendix reproduces the sections of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters Television Code 
applicable to children and televisum advertising, 
and the Chtldrt.rs Advertising Guidelines of the 
Children's Review Unit ot the National Advertising 
Division, Council of Better Business Bureaus 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A Ci^mprehensivc listing of references pertaining 
to television advertising and children. In addition to 
empirical studies, the bibliography includes impor- 
tant policy statements, theoretical discussions, 
reports of key hcarmgs, and relevant stc'ondary 
references 
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Part I 

INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 




Chapter i 



INTRODUCTION 



This report recommends a plan of future research' 
on the effecu of television advertising upon 
children. It is not an effort to reach a definitive ver- 
dict about those effects, since academic research on 
this issue is still relatively limited and there is not 
enough information currently available to permit 
such a judgment. However, this report provides a 
comprehensive review of existing research, sum- 
marizing the present state of knowledge about televi- 
sion advertising and children 

Concern about television's impact on children is 
largely based on the faci that most American 
children spend%a great deal of time watching televi- 
sion. The statistics that document the medium's per* 
vasiveness are striking The average child under 12 
spends approximately 25 hour^ per week watching 
television (Niel'^en, 1976), and the vast majority of 
all children watch some television every day (Lyle 
and Hoffman, 1972). The average high school grad- 
uate will have spent some 22 000 hours in front of ^ 
the set and may have been exposed to as many as 
350,000 commercial messages (Liebert, 1976). 

Because of its massive presence in children's lives, 
television is believed to be a majpr vehicle for their 
acculturation to society's values Public concern has 
understandably focused on the possible negative im- 
pact of the medium The most prominent issue has 
been the continuing controversy over the effects of 
television violence, which led to the Surgeon 
General's study (1972) ' 

The 1970's have seen a marked increase in public 
and governmental interest in the effects of television 
on children in other areas as well For example, m 
1971, in response to a petition from the consumer 
group. Action for Children's Television (ACT), the 
Federal Communications Commission undertook a 
broad mquiry into children's television In its report 
on that inquiry, issued 3 years later, the Commission 
observed that "there are high public interest con- 
siderations involved in the use of television m 
relation to a large and important segment ot the au- 
dience, the Nations s children ' The FCC statement 



• The question (>♦ vH»lence m relation to children s tciov ision 
advertising is LonsiUored in chapter ^ ot this rcp(»ri 



explained, the reasons for the Commission's concern 
about the nature of television programing and ad- 
vertising directed at children: "Their ideas and con- 
cepts are largely not yet crystallized and are 
therefore open to suggestion ... and they do not yet 
have, the experience and judgment always to dis- 
fnguish between the real and fanciful." 

Perhaps the major result of these inquiries has 
been a general acceptance of the principle that 
children are a special television audience deserving 
special attention and protection How this principle 
should be applied in terms of specific issues is much 
less clear Increasingly, policymakers in both 
government and industry have been looking to 
academic research to provide empirical findings 
about children's responses to television programing 
and advertising as a means for making more in- 
formed decisions about policies and practices 

For these reasons, our project began with an effort 
to identify the issues which have been raised in the 
recent past regarding the effects of television adver- 
tising on children We tried to state these issues as 
clearly as possible, and then to review all existing 
research relevant to them, so that needed future 
research could be proposed 

BACKGROUND TO THE CONTROVERSY 

The question ot the effects of television advertis- 
ing on children has a history which dates at least 
from the early 1960's, when broadcasters adopted 
guidelines for toy advertising to children Since 
then, the question has taken many forms, but it seems 
to be based upon four fundamental concerns 

1 That children are exposed to advertising for 
products or categories of products (such as 
drLgs and heavily sugared foods) which may be 
hazardous if misused, 

2 That any advertising directed at children is de 
facto '^bad" becTa^se it exploits their 
vulnerability, 

3 That specific techniques used in television ad- 
vertising may be deceptive or misleading to 
children, who lack the skills to evaluate them 
properly. 
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4 Thai long-term, cumulative exposure to televi- 
sion advertising may have adverse conse- 
quences on the development of children's 
values, attitudes, and behavior 

The first concern, relating to the safety ot adver- 
tised products, will not be treated per se in this 
report, since it. is a direct effort not of advertising, 
but of the product itself. However, we will consider 
the role of advertising in relation to children's at- 
titudes toward and consumption of fuods and non- 
prescription drugs. 1 he second concern, that adver- 
tising to children is de Jacto "bad," is primarily an 
ethica! issue and, as such, is not amenable to empiri- 
cal research The third concern, about specific prac- 
tices, has been the subject of most of the existing 
research and represents the largest portiorAof the 
literature reviewed in this report The fourth con- 
cern, about long-term effects, is the broadest of 
issues amenable to research, since it relates to the 
very existence of a medium which advertises directly 
to children. Research may eventually be able to 
document the long-range developmental conse- 
quences of television advertising, but such research 
Will require a scale, duration, and complexity 
greater than that of most research undertaken to 
date. 

The major participants in the debate over 
televised advertising to children can be categorized 
into three groups — industry, government, and con- 
sumer-interest organizations— which are involved in 
policymaking on children's advertising. The actions 
and positions taken by these three groups define to a 
large degree the context in which specific issues are 
raised and resolved, as well as the contribution to be 
made by empirical research These groups are 

The industry The private, corporate side of 
broadcast advertising breaks down into three 
subgroups 

I. The advertisers who manufacture and market 
products and^oi services intended, at least in 
part, for chiid consumers. These advertisers 
generally conduct a great deal of market 
research — both m-house or by research sup- 
pliers — in order to pretest their products and 
advertising strategies with potential con- 
sumers. Virtually all of this research is 
proprietary and, therefore, unavailable for in- 
clusion in this project 

2 The advertisinii agencies which are responsible 
for developing creative strategies for piomot- 
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ing a client's products or services to young con- 
sumers or to their parents (the usi'al 
purchasers) The advertising agencies often 
conduct market research for their clients 
3 1 he broadcasters (networks, their affiliates, and 
independent stations) which sell air time to 
children's advertisers within programs that at- 
tract young viewers. Because, unlike other 
mass media, the airwaves are a limited public 
resource, access and control of broadcast chan- 
nels are restricted by Federal agency licensing. 

Over the years, these three groups have developed 
self-regulatory codes relating to advertising to 
children. Broadcasters have adopted standards for 
children's advertising through the "Television 
Code" of the National Association of Broadcasters 
(NAB). 2 The guidelines pertaining to children's ad- 
vertising have periodically been updated and ex- 
panded, with a newly revised set of guidelines put 
into effect as recently as September 1976 The NAB 
code prohibits certain products (e.g , drugs) from 
being advertised directly to children, hsts certain 
presentational techniques which may and may not be 
used in commercials, ajid sets time limits for adver- 
tising during children's programing Alleged code 
violations are reviewed by the NAB's Television 
Code Authority, which may order that an ad be 
modified or discontinued by its members. The Code 
Authority also acts as a mandatory preclearance unit 
for all toy commercials and those offering a toy pre- 
mium. In addition, each network reviews commer- 
cials (and programs) submitted for airing, evaluat- 
ing them on the basis of the NAB guidelines and of 
legal policies and regulations. 

Advertisers and advertising agencies have also 
established a system of sell -regulation through the 
Council of Better Business Bureaus, Inc (CBBB). 
The CBBB's National Advertising Division (NAD) 
has responsibility for monitoring ads and acting on 
complaints received from the public. In the spring of 
1974, a Children's Advertising Review Unit was set 
up within the NAD, with a specific mandate to 
review problems concerned with advertising to 
children. In June 1975, the Children's Advertising 
Review Unit issued a set of "Children's Advertising 
Guidelines" whose stated purpose is "to ensure that 
advertising directed to children is truthful, accurate, 
and fair to children's perceptions. ' The provisions 

^Not ail television stations a:e members or NAB As of 
December 1975.415 of the 71) commercial alums on the air 
were NAB code sut>scrihers These 415 did. however, include 
most of the larger stations 
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of the NAD guidelines are similar, though not iden- 
tical to the NAB code (See Appendix C for relevant 
sections of both codes) 

T^ie' Federal Governnieni, Congressional legisla- 
tion has delegated most of the responsibility for 
regulation of broadcast advertising to two agencies 

1. The Federal Commumcaiions Commission, in 
the Communications Act of 1934, was given 
the authority to regulate broadcasting "consis- 
tent with the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity." The FCC thereby acquired broad 
discretionary powers, circumscribed by 
relat'vely few specifically articulated 
guidelines and the rej>ponsiblity for developing 
specific standards for broadcast regulation and 
policymaking. It has authority not only to 
oversee technical aspects of licensing, but also 
to monitor industry behavior and to perform 
quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative functions 
(1 e., hold hearings and make rules). Its power 
derives from its authority to grant, renew, or 
deny licenses to television stations and to levy 
fines for certain violations 

2 Ihe Federal Fraiie Commission is the agency 
with principal responsibility for the regulation 
of interstate commerce Since 1938, the FTC 
has been empowered to protect the consumer 
interest, as well as private competition, by 
means of prohibiting "false advertisements" 
and preventing "unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices " The Commission has the power to 
act on commercials on a case-by-case basis, as 
well as to :ss broad Trade Rules and Regula- 
tions which can restrict or require certain ad- 
vertising practices 

The roles of these two Federal agencies may be 
differentiated by noting that the FCC has jurisdic- 
tion over the amount and sihedulmg ot advertising, 
while the FTC is responsible for the ionteni of com- 
mercial messages Both commissions have demon- 
strated a reluctance to impose specific regulations on 
advertisers and broadcasters, preferring to allow in- 
dustry to regulate itself However, the commissions 
have used the threat ot government action to prod 
industry reforms, and they sometimes hold hearings 
in order to tocus attention and stimulate debate on 
specific issues Congress (especially through the 
Communications Subcommittees ot the House and 



Senate) has intermittently performed the same func- 
tion ^ 

The consumer-interest organizations. The public 
has remained relatively uninformed and 
unorganized in expressing its concern regarding me 
uses and abuses of television advertising for 
children. Some organizations, such as the Con- 
sumers Union, provide the public with objective 
evaluations of advertised products, and several ad- 
vocacy groups have concentrated specifically on the 
issues of children's television advertising — most 
notably. Action for Children's Television (ACT), in 
Boston, and the Council on Children, Media and 
Merchandising (CCMM), in Washington. These 
groups pursue reform through a varitty of methods, 
including testimony at government hearings, 
publications, conferences, and research sponsorship. 
They have also atten^pted to force governmental ac- 
tion by filing petitions with the regulatory commis- 
sions and the courts. 

Relations between industry, government, and the 
consumer-interest groups have often been conten- 
tious. ACT and CCMM charge that industry efforts 
toward self-regulation are more concerned with 
public relations than with the actual prevention of 
harm. Industry spokesmen, in turn, assert that con- 
sumer groups are self-appointed advocates who do 
not accurately reflect the concerns of most parents. 
Industry also tends to regard much government in- 
tervention as unwarranted, while consum.er advo- 
cates perceive the government as timid and overly 
concerned with industry well-being.-* 

THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 

As indicated earlier, the amount of publicly 
available research on the effects of televised adver- 
tising on children is still limited. The largest body of 
existing research is undoubteJly that conducted by 
advertisers in testing the effectiveness ot individual 
commercials and advertising campaigns. This 
research typically consists of studies employing 

'hor a useful, tf partisan, review of government action (4nd 
inaction) \n this area, see the statement by Robcr Chcatc m 
Rmadiust Adv^'rt^Mn^^ and Ouldren. Subcommittee on Com- 
munications, U S House of Represenfdtives (Government Print- 
ing Office. !t^76). No 94-5"^ 

■*Kor a comparative study of attitudes of representatives from 
4rach of these groups (and a sample of public" opmionJ sec 
Charles Atkin and J (*ulle> ( ig'^s ) 



small samples of children to delermme the com- 
prehensibility and persuasiveness of commercials 
These studies are almost always kept confidential 
because (according lo a recent article) of "an un- 
willingness to share private data with competitors 
and a general view that such research is of little in- 
terest to the research community" (Griffin, 1976). 
Griffin also suggests that "often the scope of the 
research is so small and specialized that no great 
enlightenment would result from publication " 
However, studies of children's perceptions and of 
responses to specific commercials can yield impor- 
tant data, and one of our principal recommendations 
IS for a program of research along these lines. 

Academic research on children's television ad- 
vertising IS much less extensive. Although the 
bibliography in this report cites several hundred 
references that have some bearing on our topic, only 
a small fraction of these are studies that deal 
specifically with children and with television adver- 
tising Many of the citations pertain to mere general 
issues and a number of the entries refer to speeches 
and testimony rather than empirical research In ad- 
dition, many of the empirical studies are smalt-scale, 
and there has been little replication of findings 

When the research proposed here has been car- 
ried out, a more definitive verdict about the effects 
of television advertising can be reached. However, 
even then, no final answers will be possible, for the 
following reasons: First, although the short-term 
effects of individual television advertisements or of 
mall numbers of advertisements can be readily 
studied, such research does not encompass what is 
most at issue — the question of whether there are any 
hn^-term, aggregate effects upon children of either 
particular types of commercials or the whole volume 
of television advertising Understanding the effects 
of advertising as an institution is simply beyond cur- 
rent research procedures. Although we have recom- 
mended that research be designed to study advertis- 
ing at this level, we expect that current ignorance 
about the en masse effects of televised advertising 
wtll continue for some years to come. 

In regard to any long-term effects of children's ex- 
posure to particular categories of television advertis- 
ing or to specific features of commercials, the neces- 
sary research methods may be more within reach. 
Several longitudinal studies have been designed to 
measure the various aspects of child development 
However, longitudinal research has not yet been 



sufficiently sophisticated to separate the effects of 
television advertising from other influences upon the 
child, including family, peers, and school. Nor is 
there adequate research tp identity the interactions 
between these other influences and television adver- 
tising. Yet, It IS precisely these long-term effects of 
television advertising, in the full context of the 
child's life, that are of the greatest concern. 

Finally, since we are concerned here with 
research intended to be ''policy relevant," we should 
also consider the limitations of research from the 
perspectives of the advertiser and the regulator. 

When an advertiser looks to research to assess the 
effectiveness of his advertising, well-established 
research procedures can be followed. But the public 
concern about advertising is not. of course, to 
establish that advertising can benefit sales, but 
rather that advertising can mislead, confuse, or 
perhaps produce harmful effects Thus, when adver- 
tisers look to research to demonstrate the absence of 
these effects, our procedures can never be fully con- 
vincing: Research can never prove ih^ absence of an 
effect. 

From the regulator's point of view, it is important 
to recognize that policy decisions are seldom based 
solely on research evidence, no matter how well 
planned and conducted that research may be 
Research findings are typically only one element 
among the several factors that determine advertising 
policies and practices with regard to children Ethi- 
cal, legal, economic, and political forces will in- 
evitably continue to operate and to influence policy 

Despite these caveats, we believe that the research 
we have proposed can help establish an empirical 
basis for more rational and more effective 
policymaking. Indeed, the lesults of research have 
already had some impact on policymaking — 
generally, in the formulation of the NAD's 1975 
guidelines for advertising to children, and more 
specifically, in the FTC's recent consideration ot the 
use of premium offers m children's advertising. 

One reason for guarded optimism about the 
future IS that nearly all the parties interested in 
television advertising and children agree about the 
need for further research. In a speech announcing his 
interest in these issues, Lewis A. Engman, then 
chairman of the FTC, acknowledged that "there is 
really no definitive pool of information on the 
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specific impact of television advertising un children. 
This remains a field which should be subject to more 
extensive research ^ More recently, Emilie Griffin 
(1976), director of the Children's Advertising 
Review Unit of the NAD stated that "research is 
needed because it will serve to make guidelines 
codes, and government actions fair to children and 
advertisers alike/' 

DEFINING THE ISSUES 

We began this report by attempting to identify a 
set of issues that would serve as a framework for the 
review of existing research. Several problems made 
this selection process difficult. One fundamental 
difficulty is that the various issues raised in the 
debate are often rooted in personal values. Some cri- 
tics feel that any advertising directed at children is 
unfair and unacceptable, while some defenders of 
the system feel that any regulation of advertising 
practices is an abridgement of rights in our basically 
free-enterprise economy. Given such extreme points 
of view, objective discussion of any specific issues is 
difficult indeed. Beyond a very few oasic points of 
agreement — for example, all would agree that 
children should not be harmed or exploited — critics 
anu defenders of advertising share very little com- 
mon ground in the controversy. One man's "ex- 
ploitation of children" is another's "consumer 
socialization ' 

Another problem is thai the issues which have 
been advanced by various individuals or groups in- 
volved in Ae debate have frequently been stated in- 
completely or too broadly , alleging an effect without 
a specific cause, or a cause without a specific effect. 
For example, the charges that advertising leads to 
"materialistic values," or that "animation in 
children's advertising is misleading," would be 
difficult to test empirically or to remedy with a 
realistic policy for corrective action. The charge that 
animation is misleading neither specifier what 
aspects of animation are misleading, nor how the 
children are misled. Similarly, it would be difficult 
to recommend action on the charge of materialistic 
values without a realistic and objective understand- 
ing of this concept, a knowledge that advertising in 
fact fosters the development of such atttitudes, and a 
widespread agreement that such attitudes are detri- 
mental to children and/or to society One cannot 
realistically propose a corrective device without un- 
derstanding causal factors, and one cannot evaluate 



a charge that a practice is "bad" without specific in- 
dications of the alleged consequences of the practice. 

These problems indicate the need for a more pre- 
cise specification of issues, as well as for a more ade- 
quate theoretical and empirical base for the in- 
vestigation of these issues. Thus, we followed three 
distinct steps in our effort to define the issues more 
precisely and objectively: (1 ) we conducted an initial 
literature review; (2) we then surveyed interested 
parties in the controversy for their views of the 
issues, and only then did we (3) develop a frame- 
work of issues that seemed to us most meaningful 
and investigable. 

The initial literature review was undertaken in 
order to help develop a list of issues of concern to all 
interested parties, and to identify a group of "key" 
studies — i.e., those studies which seemed most likely 
to yield an understanding of some aspects of televi- 
sion advertising's effects on children. Four docu- 
ments were particularly useful in helping to identify 
the issues, since they were statements of the major 
areas of concern from the perspectives of industry 
(the NAB Television Code and the NAD 
guidelines), of government (a speech by past FTC 
chairman, Lewis Engman), and of consumer-interest 
groups (a series of children's advertising guidelines 
proposed by a group of consumer advisers to the 
FTC). 

In our second step, we surveyed advertisers and 
advertising agencies, politicans, regulators, industry 
associations, consumer groups, and academics. All 
were asked to evaluate our preliminary list of issues. 
Forty-five responses were received out of the ap- 
proximately 125 questionnaires mailed. Few en- 
tirely new issues were suggested in these responses; 
rather, most respondents urged us tc modify the 
wording of the issues we posed , or to broaden or nar - 
row them. Some advertisers, for exam^jle, urged us 
to consider more of the "positive" results of adver- 
tising on young people; some urged us to review the 
constitutionality of regulations of advertising prac- 
tices affecting children. On the other hand, some 
consumerists urged us to focus - n the nutritional 
characteristics of advertised food products prior to 
the question of the effects of advertising itself Many 
of the responses from academics suggested topics for 
research which also raised policy issues. 

Following these preliminary activites, we were 
prepared to synthesize the results and specify the 
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framework of issues which would become the focus 
tor the project. We agreed on five points which were 
useful in this synthesis 

1 We would distinguish between issues ansing 
from advertising in general and issues related 
to the specific products advertised. We decided 
not to make judgments about the quality of ad- 
vertised products, since these questions were 
beyond the scope of the project and outside the 
specific expertise of the project staff. 

2. The issues to be considered would encompass 
all advertising to which substantial numbers of 
children are exposed, not just commercials 
specifically intended for children and broad- 
cast within the context of children's program- 
mg. 

3. While many of the issues pertain to alleged 
negative effects, we would attempt, where 
possible, to identify issues pertaining to posi- 
tive or beneficial effects of television ad vei tid- 
ing. 

4. Although many of the alleged negative prac- 
tices in advertising occur relatively infre- 
qu^tly (e.g., portrayal of unsafe activities, 
urging parents to buy), we decided that since 
they t/f) occur or /lavt' occurred, they should be 
included in the analysis. 

5. Because we believed that the issues should be 
practical, we decided that the final set of issues 
would be most productively stated mainly in 
terms of advertising characteristics or practices 
which on the basis of research results could be 
corrected or modified. Thus, our mam cri- 
terion in selecting these issues was utility. Is 
some action suggt^stecj. by the empirical 
knowledge .elating to the issue? Does empiri- 
cal information suggest Some change or some 

• continuation in a practice? For example, one 
cannot readily alter the television viewing pat- 
terns of children from different socioeconomic 
family backgrounds, although such differences 
may exist and may affect their respf)nses to ad- 
vertising. One can, howpver, modify, elimi- 
nate, or leave unchanged certain advertising 
practices, such as the use of "host-selhng," on 
the basis of empirical evrdence of this prac- 
tice's effects on children 

Given these considerations, we derived the 
following list of ten issues The first seven deal with 
particular practices or characteristics of television 
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advertising; the final three issues are concerned with 
the cumulative exposure of children to television ad- 
vertising and with some potential mediating factors 
on the effects of this exposure 

1. Children's ability to distinguish television 
commercials from program materials. 

2. The influence of foiriiut and audio-visual 
techniques on children's perceptions of com- 
mercial messages 

3. Source effects and self-concept appeals in 
children's television advertising. 

4 The effects of premium offers in children's 
television advertising. 

5. Violence and unsafe acts in television com- 
mercials directed to children. ' 

6. The impact on children of proprietary 
medicine advertising 

7. The effects on children of television food ad- 
vertising. 

8. The effects of volume and repetition of televi- 
sion commercials. 

9 The impact of television advertising on con- 
sumer socialization 

iO. Television advertising and parent-child rela- 
tions. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THIS REPORT 

Reviews of existing research relevant to each of 
these issues follow in chapters I through 10. In each 
ot these chapters, we briefly introduce the issue and 
then review the current and proposed regulations 
regarding that issue. The intent here is to determine 
to what extent existing regulations and industry 
codes address the issue. A third section in most of 
the chapters assesses the incidence of the advertising 
practices or characteristics in question. Here we rely 
on data from available content analyses. The body 
of each chapter reviews and evaluates the empirical 
research evidence relating to the practice or charac- 
teristic. Finally, each chapter summarizes the evi- 
dence and offers recommendations for future research 
pertment to that issue. A preliminary section to these 
10 chapters— Background. Children's Television 
Viewing Patterns— presents the available data on 
how much television children watch, when they 
watch, and what they watch. 

Chapter 1 1 reviews the evidence of the previous 
chapters in terms of what it tells us about the links 
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between television advertising, its possible effects on 
children, and the mediating variables of long-term 
exposure, consumer socialization, and parent-child 
relations The final chapter presents a more general 
view of our suggestions for future research. Here, we 
have not attempted to spell out research projects in 
detail, but rather to indicate the major directions we 
believe should be pursued in order to resolve the 
most important unanswered questions about the 
effects of television advertising on children. Some of 
our suggestions closely follow existing lines of 
research; others propose entirely new directions 
B^use the need for additional research is great, we 
hope readers will give careful attention to this 
chapter 

In addition to a bibliography, the back matter of 
this report includes three appendices. 

Appendix A consists of detailed, comparative 
evaluations of 21 key studies specifically con- 
ceri. 1 with the effects of television advertising on 
children. These studies are reviewed in terms of 
their objectives, child samples, methods, statisti- 
cal tests, and results. This appendix is intended as 
a technical supplement to the literature reviews in 
the main body of the report 



Appendix B provides a stattstical summary ot the 
results of a survey we conducted of researchers 
and research facilities which could be called upon 
to conduct future research projects Through a 
widely circulated questtonnaire, we sought to 
identify researchers m academic and other in- 
stitutions v/ith ( 1 ) a professed interest in assessing 
advertising's impact on children, (2) a demon- 
strated research competence, and (3) ar. ex- 
pressed interest m conducting policy-relevant 
research. Some 345 responses were received A 
full listing of individual respondents—along with 
their affiliations, past expeiience and current in- 
terests — has been issued separately 

Appendix C contains the NAD's "Children's Televi- 
sion Guidelines" and the NAB's "Children's Adver- 
tising Guidelines " 

The bibliography includes the research studies 
cited in the text, as well as a listing ot important 
policy statements, theoretical articles and books, 
reports of key hearings, and relevant secondary 
references 
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Chapter ii 



BACKGROUND: CHILDREN'S TELEVISION VIEWING PATTERNS 



Knowledge of children's television viewing pat- 
terns IS relevant m several ways to a consideration of 
the effects of television advertising on children. For 
example, data on children's total viewing time can 
be used to estimate their total exposure to television 
advertising Information on the times that children 
watch television and the programs they favor is 
usetui m determining the kinds of commercials 
children are likely to see. In this background 
chapter, we will review the available evidence on the 
following specific questions 

• At what age do children begin watching televi- 
sion? 

• How much television do children watch'' 

• How much television advertising are children 
exposed to'^ 

• When do children watch television? 

• What kinds of programs do they prefer? 

• What is the relationship between children's 
viewing patterns and the industry codes 
governing advertising to children'' 

Three important points should be noted at the 
outset First, ' children** in the context of this report 
are conventionally defined as youngsters between 
the ages of 2 and 1 2. Within such a wide age rauge, 
there are great differences, of course. The viewing 
habits and preferences of a 3- or 4-year old are 
different from those of a 6-year old, and vastly 
different from those of a 10- or 1 1-year old Unfor- 
tunately, these differences are frequently ignored in 
discussions of **children's television." Whenever 
possible, we will take account of these age 
differences in the following discussion. 

Second, theie is no single, wholly satisfactory 
Source of data on children's television viewing pat- 
terns. There are many different ways to collect such 
data, and each is likely to produce different results. 
For example, Schramm, Lyle, and Parker (1961) 
compared four separate nieasures of the amount of 
weekend television viewing by a group of 24 
children. (Da child's general estimate; (2) an un- 
supervised diary kept by each child; (3) a surrep- 
titious measurement by older siblings; and (4) an in- 
terview in which the investigators aided the child's 
recall of programs watched These four methods 



yielded estimates which varied by as much as 20 per- 
cent An additional problem with most scientifie 
studies of children's television viewing is that they 
are usually based on small samples taken over 
limited periods of time and are therefore difficult to 
generalize 

Third, most of the studies of children's viewing 
patterns lack a precise definition of "television view- 
ing." The term can be used to encompass a broad 
variety of behaviors, ranging from rapt involvement 
to mere presence in a room in which a television set 
IS operating. The latter extreme probably should be 
(but IS not always) excluded from the definition of 
television viewing; but even within the '^normal" 
range of viewing, research studies have established 
that quite different levels of involvement can be in- 
cluded. For example, both surveys and observations 
have demonstrated that children's viewing is often 
accompanied by other activities, such as talking, eat- 
ing, and playing (Lyle and Hoffman, 1972a; Mur- 
ray, 1972); and laboratory studies have shown con- 
siderable variations in children's visual attention to 
the screen, even when watching television is their 
only activity (Ward, 1972; Wartella and Ettema, 
1974). 

in light of these limitations, the statistics cited in 
this chapter must be regarded as gross measures of 
children's viewing time and not as precise records of 
moment-to-moment attention by the children 
studied Much of the data in this chapter comes from 
the A. C. Nielsen Company, which compiles the best 
known and most detailed statistics on national 
television audiences.' There are both important ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to these Nielsen data. 
Some of the advantages are: (1) The data are based 
on a relatively large and representative national 
sample (approximately 3,600 families), (2) The 



'Both A C* Nielsen and a second company. Arbitron. also 
provide market-by-market data on the viewing audiences for 
local stations These statistics are tmportafnt tor determining the 
audiences for nonnetwork syndicated programing and for ex- 
amining possible regional variatu^ns in viewing patterns 
However, m this chapter, we are concerned with children's view- 
ing patterns on the national level 
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Nielsen Company has been measuring television au- 
diences since 1950 and therefore provides a valuable 
historical picture of viewing patterns, (3) Tht» 
Nielsen Company analyzes the television audience 
on the basis ot age and therefore provides viewing 
data specifically on children, as well as on teenagers 
and adults 

The disadvantage ot the Nielsen data is that the 
company's purposes are not scientific, therefore ( I ) 
Most of the data are proprietary and not publicly 
available, (2) The collection and presentation of the 
data are primarily shaped by the needs of Nielsen s 
principal clients — broadcasters and advertisers — 
not by the priorities of scientific resear*-h. (3) The 
company subdivides its child audience into two 
categories only — children 2-5 years ot age and 
children 6-1 1 Thus, differences in responses withm 
these age brackets cannot be determined trom the 
Nielsen data Because of these disadvantages, we 
have supplemented the Nielsen data. v\henever 
possible, with figures from other sources 

AT WHAT AGE DO CHILDREN BEGIN 
WATCHING TELEVISION? 

Little attention has been given to when and hov^ 
very young children begin watchmg television The 
only study of the beginnings of television use was 
conducted in 1961 by Schramm. Lyle. and Parker 
They found that 14 percent ot the children studied 
made "regular use of the medium" by age 2 Over 
one-third did so b> age 3. over two-thirds by age 4, 
and over 90 percent by age 6 (See table ii-l ) 



Table ii-1 



Percentage of Children Using Television at 
Different Ages 





Percent 


Age 


using television 


2 


14 


3 


37 


4 


65 


5 


82 


6 


91 


7 


94 


8 


95 


9 


96 
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Although more recent data are not available, it 
seems likely that with the increased ownership of 
television sets since 1961.- and vMth the advent ot 
programing intended specificall"y' for preschoolers 
{e.g.. Sesame Street), more children are becoming 
regular viev^ers at a very early age Even on the basis 
of these dated figures. v\e can conclude that a ma- 
jority ot children are watching television regu'arly 
betore age 4 



HOW MUCH TELEVISION DO CHILDREN 
WATCH? 

Children's vievMng patterns vary considerably 
from individual to individual, as well as trom day to 
day tor the same individual N':vertheless. some 
gene^ patterns can be discerned According to 
Nielsen data from November 1975. children 2-5 
years watched television an average ot 26 hours and 
31 minutes per week, or more than 3^ 4 hours per 
day Older children, ages 6-11. watched an average 
ot 25 hours and 49 minutes each week, or more than 
3' : h()urs per day Bv comparison, the average 
weekly viewing tnne for all persons was 26 hours 
and 59 minutes per week Teenagers and working 
women and men undei 55 watched less time than 
children, nonworking women over 18 and men over 
55 watched more than children 



The data indicate that during the months when 
school IS in sessK)n, children under 6 tend to he 
heavier viewers than children 6 years and older 
I hey also show that children's viewing hours vary 
somewhat from year to year (see table ii-2) Overall. 
Lyle and Hottman (1972a) have estimated that 
children's average daily viewing time has increased 
approximately an hour per day over the past 20 
years Ot course, these averages do not retlect in- 
div idual vanatums in viewing patterns within an age 
group I'or example, among the 6th graders mter- 
viewed by Lyle and Hottman. 2^ per<.ent reported 
watching 5' : hours ot television on a g;ven day. 
while another 25 percent watched no television at 
all 



- rck'v I Sinn scl owncfship 'n I S households inLrcjscU tr(/m 
percent M thf or\d .>t l<. 4" pcrvL-ni b\ the end ..t m'^S 

( V cn more di anuitK has Wen ih; ifK rci^t m h< .riu s i^onlaining 
nr more sets trom I I percent at the eiul ot 1 lo 4^ per- 

i.eTH In the end ot m^s iNicUtn 
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Tabto 11-2 



Children's Average Daily Viewing Time (1966-75) 



2-5 year oidt 6-11 year olds 



November 1966 3 14 2:59 

November - December 1968* 3 28 4:01 

November 1970 3.40 3.11 

1 November 1972 3 54 3:39 

November 1974 3 45 3:26 

November 1975 3:47 341 



*1 968 data Came from a 6 -week measurement period (Nov 1 Dec 1 2), 4-week periods were used 
in the other years 



A number of studies have attempted to determine 
the factors that mfluence mdividual differences in 
the amount of telev ision viewed by children. A rela- 
tionship has been found, tor instance, between high- 
er viewing times and lower parental socioeconomic 
status (Schramm, Lyie, and Parker, 1961 . Mclntyre 
and Teevari, 1972, McLeod, Atkm, and Chaffee, 
1972) Viewing differences have also been corre- 
lated with intelligence, ethnic background, and level 
of social adjustment However, most ot these 
differences are not dramatic and have been found 
primarily among older children and adolescents 
Moreover, as television has become more universal, 
research has indicated substantial reductions of 
these differences (Roberts, 1976) 

Allowing for individual differences, Accan safely 
conclude that the average child over the past decade 
has watched 3 to 4 hours of television per day 
Schramm, LyIe, and Parker's description in 1961 ot 
the pervasive role of the medium in children's lives 
IS still appropriate today 

Throughout the preschool years, television 
time far exceeds other media time, in tact, it 
usually exceeds the total ot all other media 
time . . Two-thirds of all children are 
already television vieweis before they have 
much experience with movies Even at the end 
of 10 years, when they are making some use <Jt 
all media, television is the only one they are 
using day after day At age 10, three-fourths of 
all children, as we discovered, will b; likelv to 
be watching television on an> given day. 1 his is 
tpore than twice the percentage for an\ other 
medium at that age 



HOW MUCH TELEVISION ADVERTISING ARE 
CHILDhEN EXPOSED TO? 

Some of the issues we deal with in this report con- 
cern the long-term cumulative effects of television 
advertising on children. Thus, we have tried to 
derive a rough estimate of the average child's yearly 
exposure to television advertising Our computa- 
tions, explained below, suggest that children on the 
average are exposed to some 20,000 commercial 
messages each year, or slightly more than 3 hours of 
television advertising each week ^ Of course, light 
viewers (or heavy public television viewers) would 
see fewer commercials, and heavy viewers might see 
considerably more * 

These figures were reached by multiplying 365 
days per year times the average number of viewing 
hours and the approximate number of commercials 
per hour The figure for the number of viewing hours 
per day was based on an average of Nielsen estimates 
for 1974 and 1 975 (see table ii-2). Since Nielsen pro- 
vides separate data for 2-5 year olds and 6-1 1 year 
olds, we computed estimates for each of these age 
groups, and we accounted for noncommercial public 
television viewirg time by reducing these estimates 
by 10 percent (probably a high figure, except tor 
preschool devotees of Scuinw Street) 



These cstimjies jre lIosc Id these made by others FtH c\ 
ample Kohcrt Choate. in tfst»ni()n\ hctnrc the House Subctini 
nitttee on ( ommunicatijjti^ ( I ^n^i stated that 'the average thild 
sees over 22.{K)(Fcommercials each vear ' levels hngman, ex 
(.hairman ^)i the H( . eMimated that the aserage high sch(j{»l 
graduate will have seen ^SO.OOO vonimcrtial messages (1^7^) 
Ihat figure dt\ided h\ I6vears gives an avcrugf of 21 K'^Sconi 
incfvials pff sear 
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Reaching a fairly accurate estimate of the number 
of commercial messages per hour was more 
problematic, since regulations governing the max- 
imum amount ot "nonprogram materiaT' per hour 
differ for different times of the day and also change 
periodically. At present, the NAB code states that 
nonprogram material may occupy no more than 
minutes per hour during prime time and weekend 
children's programing time,-* no more than 12 
minutes per hour during weekday children's 
programing, and no more than 16 minutes per hour 
at all other tines , 

There were two other problems in determining 
the number of commercials per hour. First, the 
length of individual commercials varies, ranging 
from 15 to 60 seconds l%wever, since Barcus 
(1975a) reports that 98 percent of commercials 



monitored in his studies were 30 seconds in length, 
we accepted his figure as an adequate estimate Sec- 
ond, not all nonprogram material is advertising. 
This category also includes public service announce- 
ments, promotional commercials for other televisi{)n 
programs, and program credits in excess ot 30 sec- 
onds (Code News, June 1974) Due to these varia- 
blq^ we chose to use conservative estimates W'e 
have used 9^2 minutes per hour ot nonprogram 
material as a base. At 30 seconds per commercial. 
thi5 would result in 19 nonprogram messages per 
hour We then assumed that 10 percent ot these 19 
messages, or two per hour, were not commercials, 
leaving tin average ot 17 commercials per hour 

Applying these figures to our formula, we arrived 
at the following 



Avg hrs/day Minus Avg hrs/day Avg no. Avg No. 

of TV vi#wlng 10% PTV comm*! TV comm It/ commit 

Ago: (74-75) viewing viewing hour Days viewed/yr 

2-5 3 7 -0.4 = 3.3 X 17 x 365 - 20.476 

6-11 3 5 -0.4 - ^31 X ^ 17 X 365 - 19.236 



WHEN DO CHILDREN WATCH TELEVISION? 

The kinds of commercials children see depend 
upon the hours when they watch television Weekend 
mornings and especially Saturday mornings are 
generally thought of as "children s television hours" 
and do represent heavy viewing periods for children 
However, according to 1975 Nielsen data (see figure 
11- 1), the weekend daytime hours from 7 00 a m to 
4:30 p m account tor only 16 percent of the total 
weekly television viewing time for children 2 to I I 
years old. For children under 6, the greatest amount 
of viewing, 30 percent, occurs on weekday mornings 
and afternoons (7 00 a m -4 30 p m ) Late after- 
noon and early evening hours (4 30-7 30 p m.) ac- 
count for 27 piercent of the total, and early evening 
and prime-time hours (7 30-1 1 00 p m ) account tor 
24 percent Children 6 to 1 1 years do most of their 



- -Thildren's programmg t,ime is dt'tmcd as "those hours other 
than prime lime m which programs ininall> designed tor 
children under 1 2 ol age are scheduled' (NAB (odv \( ma 
June 1974) 

^According to Barcus <l^'^6), moniioring o{ weekend and 
weekday afterno»)n children's programing indicated that the ao 
tuat time devoted to nonprogram niaierial exceeded these hnuts 
on some stations 



Viewing (36 percent) during pnme time, tollowed by 
the later afternoon and early evening hours (30 per- 
cent). Thus, for all children under 12. the hours 
from 4 30 p m. to 1 1 00 p m , Monda> -Sund-*> , ac- 
count for more than halt their average weekU view - 
ing 

A second way ot examining this intormation is to 
look at the average number of children in ihc telev i- 
sion audrence over the course ot a dav These data, 
based on the 1974 Nielsen measurements (the most 
recent year tor which detailed hour -b> -hour 
statistics were available) are presented in tigure ii-2 
Figures ii-2a and b represent estimates ot the na- 
tional child audience on Saturdays and Sundays, 
from 7 00 am to 6 00 p m Figure ii-Ze represents 
the child audience on weekdays until 6 00 p m . as 
well as the number ot children viewing television 
Mondays through Sundavs during the evening hours, 
trom 6 00 p m »o%^ 30 p m Since evening viewing 
patterns ditter onK slightly trom weekday, to 



'"Barcus studies vvt u* t.(intMicil \i> < hi Id d}rct.leti «.<»nHnerLi ii\ 
during children's programing Hitweu-i U> sttoruls Ikis alsj> 
htconie the standard length tor m^st aduh "rtenttd ».n(iHuof 
tials 
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FIGURE 11-1 

WEEKLY \IEWIN'_, ACTIVITY FOR CiilLDi.K:; 
Novt^mber, VjIS 



7!3n-UPM 4: 30-7: }0V'\ 7A^'-4: 7A:>4 : 3r)PM 1U-'M-7A*1 IIP V-TEK 

DISTRIBUTION 



OF HOURS IN 
WEEK 

TOTAL 
PERSONS 

CHILDREN 
6-11 

CHILDREN 
2-5 
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weekentjs, they are combined here to present the au- 
dience over the course of the entire week (Note that 
these graphs represent averages at given times, not 
cumulative audiences ) 

In general, the number of children watching 
television increases rapidly durmg the course of the 
early morning hours (especially on Saturday), then 
decreases during the late morning and early affter- 
noon. The number begins to increase again in mid- 
afternoon until ^bout 5:30 p.m., when it falls off 
temporarily (due, probably, to children's low in- 
terest in news). The child audience then continues to 
rise to a peak at about 8:00 p.m. (see figure ii-2c) 
The size of the child audience falls off rapidly 
thereafier, although nearly 25 percent of all children 
are still watching television at 10:00 p.m Even at 
11:00 p.m., approximately 10 percent of all 6-11 
year olds are still counted in the television audience 

Some age differences in viewing patterns are 
noted in Figure ii-3, which presents the viewing pat- 
terns for children 2-5 and 6-11 yeais.^ While the 
graphs in the two figures are roughly similar in 



''These figures arc in terms of both absolute numbers and ot 
percentages of children in each age bracket Since there are ap 
proxtmateiy 9 million more 6-1 1 year olds than 2 5 year olds, 
the percentages provide more direct comparisons 



shape, the weekday morning audience of older 
children is much ^mailer because of school attend- 
ance. By contrast, the portion of older children in 
the audience during prime-time hours is significantly 
greater (peaking at slightly more than 50 percent of 
all 6-1 1 year olds at 8:00 p.m.). Similar breakdowns 
were not available for weekend daytime viewing, but 
smaller age-related differences would be expected, 
since school attendance or bedtime patterns are not 
factors at these times. 

WHAT KINDS OF TELEVISION PROGRAMS DO 
CHILDREN FAVOR? 

Jht kinds of commercials children see are deter- 
mined n«t only by the hoiSVs when they watch televi- 
sion, but also by the specific programs they watch. 
As with other aspects of children's television view- 
ing, their extremely diverse program preferences are 
related to age. Schramm, Lyle, and Parker ,{ 1961 ) 
reported that the favorite programs of preschoolers 
are predominantly those designed specifically for 
children: " the programs have a^iimals, animated 
characters, or puppets as their chief characters — are 
all in story form, are full. of action (often slapstick), 
and often have a heavy component of laughter." By 
the time children are midway through elementary 
school, their preferences have broadened to include 
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FIGURE 11-3 



CHILD VIEWING 
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SorRrn. ij73 Nu'lsMi datM, from Katzman (l"J7f) 
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child-oncntcd adventure and variety programs, 
situation comedies, and westerns. By the time 
children leave elementary school, their preferences 
encompass most categories of programing watched 
by adults. 

These findings were confirmed in a study by Lyle 
and Hoffman {1972b), who repotted on the favorite 
television programs of preschool children {3-/4-, 
and 5-vear olds) (see table ii-3) 



Tabl# U-3 


Television Program Preferences 


of Preschool 


Children 




Program or typo of program 


%of3-,4-, 
S-yttroMs 


Flintstones 


26 


Sesame Street (noncommercial) 


16 


General cartoons 


12 


Violent cartoons 


-11 


Mickey-Mouse-type cartoons 


5 


Situation comedies 


5 


Family situation comedies 


4 



Even within this 3-yC^r age span, some striking 
changes were revealed by the study. For example, 30 
percent of 3 year olds reported Sesame Street as their 
favorite program, whereas only 12 percent of the 5- 
year olds expressed this preference. Conversely, 
situation comedies were not considered favorites by 
any 3-year olds, but 12 percent of the 5-year olds 
chose the situation comedies. 

Evidence on the viewing preferences fpr older 
children comes from a study in which a national 
probability sample of 6-7 and 8-10 year olds were 
asked to name the programs they had watched most 
recently (Gene Reilly, 1973c). Table ii-4 shows the 



percentage of each group that named a particular 

show: 



Table il-4 



Favorite Programs o f School-Age Children 

% of 6-7 % of 8-10 
year oMa yoar oMa 



Typo of program 



Situation comedies 


51* 


58 


Cartoons 


45 


40 


Other children's shows 


33 ■ 


31 


Adventure shows 


17 


33 


Game shows 


16 


25 


Children's educational 






shows 


19 


7 


Science fiction shows 


10 


9 


Westerns 


10 


10 


Movies 


5 


• 15 



'Percentages^dd up to more than 1 00 percent because of fre- 
quent multiple responses 



We can see that by age 6 pr 7, children are watch- 
ing a broad variety of programs. This is confirmed 
b^ Nielsen estimates (1976) of the number of child 
viewers for various kinds of prime-time programing. 
Nielsen divided prime-time programing into five 
categories, with the estimated average chiULau^ 
dience for each type of program. The figures for the 
period of October-December 1975: situation com- 
edy, 5.22 million; general drama, 3.68 million; 
variety, 3.38 million; feature film, 2.83 million; and 
suspense and mystery drama, 2.46 million. Although 
these are large numbers, the most popular programs 
among these genres draw substantially greater num- 
bers of children. For example, table ii-5 lists the 
child audience estimates by Nielsen for the 15 shows 
most watched by children in 1973: 
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TabI* ll-S 



Most Popular Programs Among Children (1 973) 







Av9rag« number 




% of aiMilane* 




• 


of child vtow«rt 


% of all 


that art 






(millions) 


child rtn 


chlMran 


1. 


Brady Bunch 


12.08 


33.1 


40.2 


2. 


Partridge Family 


11,73 


32.2 


34.3 


3. 


Wonderful World of Disney 


11.02 


30.2 


27.5 


4. 


^ * ''n the Family 


8,89 


24.4 


14.7 


5. 


Emetgency 


8.39 


24.4 


23.7 


6. 


New Scooby Doo Movie 


8.89 


24.4 


70.2 


7. 


The Waltons 


8.89 


24.4 


23.7 


6. 


Adam 12 


7.47 


20.5 


20.7 


Q 


Flintstnf}^^ ComGdv Hnur 


7 1'1 


1 Q S 


60 5 


10. 


Jos/e and the Pussycats 


7.11 


19.5 


68.4 


11. 


Sonny and Cher 


7.11 


19.5 


19.6 


12. 


Sanford and Son 


6.75 


18.5 


14.0 


13. 


Room 222 


6.4 


17.5 


23.3 


14. 


Bridget Loves Bernie 


6.04 


16.6 


17.4 


16. 


Mary Tyler Moore 


6.04 


16.6 


15.5 



Advertising of products designed primarily for 
children, or to auvertising which is telecast 
during programs designed primarily for 
children or within station breaks between such 
consecutive programs, designed primarily for 
children. 

In another section of the NAB code, dealing with 
time standards for children's advertising, 
'^Children's Programing Time" is defined as **thosc 
hours, other than prime time, in which programs ini- 
tially designed primarily for children under 12 years 
of age ar^ scheduled," 

In an earlier version of the code (October 1973), 
"Children's Programing Time" was defiired more 
simply to apply during "that continuous period of 
time between the hours of 7.00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. on 
Saturday and Sunday." Thus, in practice, the revised 

8 Swiss Family Robinson, 

9 Good Times. 

10 Scooby Doo, Where Are You'', 

1 1 The Waltons, 

1 2 Land of the Lou. 
I 3 Smford and Son, 
!4 Rhoda. 

1 5 When Things Were Rotten 

Asm 1973, just three of the top 1 5 programs appeared on Satur- 
day morning (#7, #10, #12), the remainder were primc-timc 
programs 



It is interesting to note that only three of these shows 
(The New Scooby Doo Movie. Flmtstones Comedy 
Hour, and Josie and the Pussycats) were seen on 
weekend mornings. The remainder were all prime- 
time evening programs.^ 

INDUSTRY CODES AND CHILDREN'S 
VIEWING PATTERNS 

Other chapters of this report will consider specific 
advertising practices by the NAB and NAD codes. 
Here, we will be concernced only with the relation- 
ship between the preceding evidence about 
children's viewing patterns and how these codes 
define "children's television," 

According to the NAB "Children's Television 
Advertising Guidelines'* (effective September 1, 
1976), the guidelines are meant to apply to: 

more recent but less detailed listing of most popular 
programs shows that, although specific programs have changed, 
the general pattern has remamed constant As of the fall 1975. 
the 15 most popular shous among children under 12 were 

1 Six M llion Dollar Man, 

2 Happy Days, 

3 Emergency, 

4 Wonderful World of Disney 

5 Welcome Back, K otter, 

6 Little Houxe on the Prairie, 
1 ShazamJsis Hour, 



language of the 1976 code extends the applicability 
of the guidelines very little They no\\ appl) only to 
programs "shown on weekend mornings and to a 
limited number of other programs oriented 
specifically to children (such as Captain Kans^anx) 
and occasional afternoon children's "specials") The 
guidelines do not apply to most afternoon program- 
ing nor to prime time — which are periods oi substan- 
tial child viewing, as we have seen, In fact, children 
on average do only about 1 5 percent of their vieu ing 
at times when advertising is regulated by guidelines 
intended to protect children Only 3 out of the 15 
most popular programs among children are broad- 
cast during this so-called "Children's Programing 
Time " 

At first glance, the NAD guidelines seem to be 
broader in application They are based not only on a 
pr<:)gram*s intended audience, but on the actual com- 
position of that audience They are meant to appl^r 
both to "children's programs", (l e.. programs in- 
tended primarily for children) and to those 
"programs in which audience patterns typically con- 
tain more than 50 percent children ' 

In practice, however, these guidelines rarely ap- 
ply outside of weekend mornings. Population 
statistics indicate that children between the ages of 2 
and 1 1 comprise approximately one-fifth of the U S. 
population. (As of September 1975. Nielsen esti- 
mated that there were 34.81 million children, out of 
a total viewing audience of 200 17 million persons, 
so that children ages 2 through 1 1 represented 17.4 
percent of the total viewing audience ) Thus, there 
are far fewer potential child viewers than nonchild 
viewers. For a program to attain an audience of 50 
percent children, more than four times as many po- 
tential child viewers must watch the program for ev- 
ery potential adult viewer ^ 

This means that the application of the NAD 
guidelines is determined at least as much by adult 
viewing patterns as by children's. As table ii-5 indi- 
cates, only thr**e of the 15 most popular shows 
among children in 1973 (New Sc(X)by Doo Movie, 
Josie and the Pussycats, Flints tones) had audiences 
that were more \han 50 percent children. For the 
three most popular shows — Brady Bunch. Partridge 
Family, World of Disney — children comprised 40.2, 
34.3, and 27.5 p,e»cent of the audience respectively. 
Moreover, according to 1975 Nielsen data, the 
average network children's program attracted an au- 
dience of 3.94 million children, out of a total 6.73 



n- illion viewers (58 5 percent children), whereas all 
network programs shown from 7 30-9 00 p m at- 
tracted an average of 5 43 million children as part of 
a total audience of 26.28 m^lion viewers (20.7 per- 
cent children) Thus, audiences for eafly evening 
prime-time programs contained, on average, nearly 
I 5 million more children than the audiences for 
programs intended specifically for children. In light 
of these figures, it appears that "children's program- 
ing" IS being defined partly by a program's 
popularity aaiong children, but also partly by its un- 
popularity among adults 

Critics have charged that as a result of these 
policies, children are exposec' to a large amount of 
advertising not intended for them and not covered 
by regulations ostensibly intended to protect them. 
This includes advertising for potentially hazardous 
products — such as nonprescription drugs, alcoholic 
beverages, power tools, household cleaners, and 
other chenncal products — products for which adver- 
tising is not permitted during children's viewing 
hours. The critics assert that if such advertismg is 
designed to mot. v ate adults to use them, it may also 
motivate children to use them 

Two counterarguments are offered First, that 
children are interested only in products appropriate 
to their ages (toys, snack foods, etc.) and disregard 
commercial messages that are obviously adult- 
oriented Second, that when children are a minority 
of the total audience (e g.. during prime time), they 
are most frequently watching television in the com- 
pany of adults, who can correct any potential iKisun- 
derstandings of adult-oriented advertismg 

SUMMARY: NEEDED RESEARCH ON 
CHILDREN'S VIEWING PATTERNS 

It IS clear that watching television is a nearly 
universal experience tor children growing up in this 
country. Most children begin watching television at 
an early age. After age 2, the majority of children 
watch some television every day and average be- 
tween 3 and 4 viewing hours per day through age 1 1 . 
This volume of television viewing means that a child 
will see some 20,000 commercial messages each 
year, or approximately 3 hours of television adver- 
tising each week. 

We have seen that some children are likely to be 
watching television at any time of the day or night, 
but that the '- viewing is heaviest during prime-time 



evening hours and late afternoons (more than half of 
viewing by children ages 2-11). The weekend 
daytime '^children's hours*' represent less than one- 
tifth of children's total weekly viewing. We have also 
seen that very young children tend to prefer 
specifically child-oriented programs, but that their 
tastes rapidly broaden to include virtually the entire 
spectrum of program types. Thus, by the time a child 
leaves elementary school, his or her program 
preferences are likely to be closer to those of adults 
than those, of preschool siblings. 

On the whole, knowledge of children's viewing 
patterns is fairly extensive, especially in comparison 
with other areas reviewed in ihis report. One lopic 
deserving further research attention is the influence 
of factors in the background and environment of 
children which might determine individual vi«wmg 
patterns. Another important issue: Should 
'children's television" be defined for regulatory 
purposes as programs intended specifically for 
children, or should the definition include any 
program watched by a substantial number of 
children? If the latter, how should the term "sub- 
stantial" be defined'^'' We have seen that most^of 
children's television viewing, and therefore the com- 
mercials they are exposed to, occurs at times other 
than those covered by children's advertising 
guidelines 



Most of the research (and virtually all of the 
laboratory studies) conducted to date on the effects 
of television advertising on children have been con- 
cerned with child-oriented commercials. Research is 
needed that will examine such questions as* Do 
children discriminate in any €ignific;int ways be- 
tween programing or advertising intended for 
children and that intended for adults'^ How much at- 
tention do children give to adult-oriented commer- 
cials? How do they respond to them? Is there a po- 
tential for children to misunderstand commercial 
messages addressed to adults? Is ^ child's reception 
of adult advertising affected by the presence or ab- 
sence of adults'^ Some of these questions are touched 
upon in other sections of this report 



"^Thc consumer advisors to the FTC's Children's Television 
Advertising Project proposed two categories of advertising 
affecting children, each with its own set of regulations (1) A 
children's commercial" would be defined as "a commercial in 
or near a program ^or which children comprise over 50 per- 
cent of the audicncelf and (2) a "family commercial" would be 
defined as "a commercial in or near ^ program for which 
children comprise over 20 percent but nof more than 50 percent 
of the audience'" (Consumers Advisors. 1974) According to 
these standards. 7 out of the 1 2 prime -time programs most popu- 
lar with children (see table ii-3) would be classified as "family 
programing ' 
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Part II 

LITERATURE REVIEWS 



As indicated in the Introduction, chapters i 
through 10 in this section review the existing 
research relevant to the 10 key issues we have iden- 
tified. As a result of organizing the review in this 
way, the same study may cited in several chapters, 
For example, results from Atkin s study (19750 of 
''parent-child communication in supermarket break- 
fast selection ' are discussed in the chapters on pre- 
mium offers (4), television food advertising (7), and 
parent-child relations (10), In addition, a specific 



policy question may be treated m relation to more 
^han one issue. Thus, the question of th? clustering of 
ads is discussed in terms of the program -commercial 
separation issue in chapter 1, and as a ''volume" 
issue in chapter 8. 

Finally, we remind the reader that 21 "key 
studies'* are reviewed technically in appendix A. A 
list of the studies included in this review appears at 
the beginning of the appendix, page 289. 
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Chapter 1 



CHILDREN'S ABILITY TO DISTINGUISH 
TELEVISION COMMERCIALS FROM PROGRAM MATERIAL 



In us 1974 inquiry into chiid^-en's programing 
and advertising practices, the FCC called attention 
to the Federal Communications Act requirement 
that all advertisements on radio and television indi- 
cate clearly that they are paid for and by whom 

The rationale behind this provision is, m part, 
that an advertiser would have an unfan advan- 
tage over lis:eners if they could not diftceiiti- 
ate between the program and the commercial 
message and were, therefore, unable to take its 
paid status into consideration in assessing the 
message. (FCC, 1974) 

In considering the question of fairness to young 
viewers of television advertising, the Commission 
was concerned with two different but related kinds 
of viewer comprehension: The first involves the 
ability of a viewer simply to perceive commercials as 
distinct and separate material from the adjacent 
programing, the second deals with the viewer's un- 
derstanding of the selling purpose of television com- 
mercials. For adult viewers, we can generally 
assume that perception of a television advertisement 
IS accompanied by an understanding ot its promo- 
tional purpose. The same assumption cpnnot be 
made when the viewer's are children That is, s^^ne 
children may be able to correctly identify a televi- 
sion message as a commercial and still not com- 
prehend its purpose. 

We must consider two aspects of comprehension 
when questioning whether a child's inability to make 
accurate distinctions between commercial and 
program material may provide the advertiser with 
an unfair advantage 

1. Do children perceive commercial messages to 
be distinct and different from program con- 
lent*^ What conditions act to blur cnildren's 
perception of the separation between commer- 
cial advertisements and program content? To 
the extent that children do not spontaneously 
separate commercial and program content, 
what can be done to assist them in making the 
distinction*^ 

2. To the extent that children ^/(<distinguish com- 
mercials from program content, are they able 



to assign different intentions to the two? 
Specifically, do children identify the selling of 
a product as the intention of a commercial, and 
do they distinguish this intention from the in- 
tention of program content? Finally, to the ex- 
tent that children perceive commercials to be 
distinct from programs and are able to unders- 
tand th'* sales intention of the commercials, 
does this awareness act as a mediator between 
commercial messages and their resulting per- 
suasive effects? 

CURRENT AND PROPOSED REGULATIONS 

In the course of its 1974 inquiry, the FCC 
reported that children, especially young children, 
apparently have considerable difficulty distinguish- 
ing commercial from program matter. The FCC 
referred to research evidence which found that 
children do not begin to understand the selling in- 
tent of commercials until they have started grade 
school.' On the basis of the information the Com- 
mission had gathered, it concluded that: 

If advertisements are to be directed to 
children, then basic fairness requires that at 
least a clear separation be maintained between 
the program content and the commercial 
message so as to aid the child in developing an 
ability to distinguish between the two. 

The Commission suggested that either an an- 
nouncement or some form of isual segment might 
be used before and after each comnr.ercial interrup- 
tion 2 Following discussion that same year with the 
Commission's chairman ancf staff, the NAB 
amended its advertising code in 1975 to take this 
basic fairness requirement into account: "Commer 
cials, whether live, film or tape, within programs in- 
itially designed primarily for children under 12 



'The studies referred to by the FCC (Blali. Spencer, and 
Ward. 1972, Ward. Reale. and Lcvrnson. 1972) are discussed 
later in this chapter 

^The FCC did n(»t consider "clustering" of commercials at 
the beginning and end of a program to be necessary in providing 
a clear separation between advertising and program content (see 
later in this chapter and also chapter 8) 
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years of age shall be clearly separated from program 
material by an appropriate device 

The FCC also identified a specific advertising 
practice — the use of progran. characters to promote 
products C'host-selling'') — which, m its opinion, 
takes unfair advantage of children by m4king 
differentiatiot^ of commercials more difficult Two 
problematic effccU of host-sell ing were pointed out 
by rhe FCC. (l)lhe program and the commercial 
become interwoven, thereby hindering the distinc- 
tion between them, and (2) the sales technique takes 
advantage of the trust which children place in 
program characters The Commission expressed the 
belief tnat . . the use ot a program host, or other 
program personality, to promote products in the 
program in which he appears is (not) a practice 
which IS consistent with licensees' obligation to oper- 
ate in the public interest 

In 1975, both the NAB and the NAD incorpor- 
• ated a restriction on ho^^t -selling into their codes for 
children's advertising The NAB Code states 

No children's program personality or cartoon 
character shall be utilized to deliver commer- 
cial messages within or adjacent to the 
programs in which such a personality or car- 
toon character regularly appears This provi- 
sion shall also apply to lead-ins to commercials 
when such lead-ins contain sell copy or imply 
endorsement of the product by program per- 
sonalities or cartoon ch-aracters 

Similarly, the NAD rules specify that 'program per- 
sonalities or program characters (live or animated) 
on children's programs should not be used to pro- 
mote products, premiums, or services in or adjacent 
to any program where the personality or characters 
appear " 



^The specific form ihat ihis separdiion device should assume 
w,ds n(3i specified b\ ihe NAB bevpnd ihe mdicatutn thai the sole 
use of a fade to black" \*ould not be adequate 

-•While the Commission noted that the use of program 
characters m commercials on programs other than ihe ones rn 
\vhich the> appear might still ijke unfair advantage of ihe trust 
relationship between the child and the performer, it recognized 
that It might not be practically feasible tor small stations to 
avoid using children s sh<)\* personnel in Lomniercial messages 
on other programs 



Neither organization has made any formal at- 
tempt to address the question of children's com- 
prehension of the different intentions of advertising 
and programing. Clearly, this issue and its resolu- 
tion are far more complex and difficult than the 
physical separation of commercials and programs. 
The FCC acknowledged this problem in its pv.blic 
remarks during the 1974 inquiry "We recognize 
that this (the maintenance of 'at least a clear separa- 
tion') may be an incomplete solution to the problem 
the broadcast of an announcement and/or a 
visual device can only aid children in identifying 
commercials." 

The responsibility for providing a separation 
device between commercials and programing. in«- 
tended specifically for children has been assumed by 
the individual broadcaster ^Each of the three net- 
works has designed its own nonprogram "bumpers" 
to serve this function during children's programing: 
ABC inserts a 5-second animated musical logo 
("Funshine Saturday") before each commercial 
break. CBS presents a brief animated segment with 
an audio announcement (e.g., "We'll return right 
after these messages," "and now back *o our 
program") before and after each set of commercials. 
NBC displays a 3-second program title cara on the 
screen, with no audio announcement. Television stag 
tions owned by Post-Newsweek have been experi^ 
nnenting with a format which clusters commercials at 
the beginning and end of each children's show, pre- 
ceded in each case by the following voice-over 
notification 

Post-Newsweek stations do not place commer- 
cials within children's programs It is our 
policy to cluster commercials at the opening 
and closing of each program, so there will not 
be any confusion between the sales message 
and the entertainment portions of the program 
We hope you like this approach to children's 
programing and would enjoy hearing your 
comments 



^The effect of this clusienng approach on children s abilit> to 
discriminate between commercial and progtam material is con- 
sidered in a study conducted bv Duff> and Rossiter (1975), 
•lescribed in ihe Research t-vtdence section ot this chapter (and 
alsi chapter H) 
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As IS apparent from these examples, no standar- 
dized procedure exists tor providing the required 
''clear separation'' between commercial and 
program material/> Later in this chapter, we will ex- 
amine the question ot whether the various devices 
currently in use actually achieve their intended 
effect of providing children with a clearly dis- 
tinguishable separation between advertisement and 
program content. 

With regard to the voluntary ban on host-selling, 
the broadcasters have again assumed primary 
responsibility tor interpreting and carrying out the 
code The network or station sells advertisers the op- 
portunity to have a commercial run during a specific 
program on a given date. Then the broadcasters 
themselves put together th _' actual sequence ot com- 
mercials in each of the commercial groAips ("pods"), 
and must separate commercials featuring children's 
program hosts and characters from the programs in 
which these hosts or characters appear 

RESEARCH EVIDENCE 

Perception of iommernals as distinct from 
prof^ra/ris In a pilot study conducted by Blatt, 
Spencer, and Ward (1972), 20 children ranging in 
age from 5 to 12 years, were exposed to a videotape 
of typical Saturday morning programing and com- 
mercials and then interviewed the following day 
about what they had viewed. The authors found that 
although the children in all age groups could iden- 
tify the term "commercials," the younger (kin- 
dergarten) children exhibited some confusion about 
the concept and judged the relationship between 
commercials and programs on the basis either of 
affect ("commercials are more funny") or of coinci- 
dentiai reasoning ("commercials are shorter than 
programs") 

Subsequent research extended and confirmed the 
findings of this exploratory etfort (Ward, Reale, and 
Levinson, 1972, Ward and Wackman, 197?) Per- 
sonal in-home interviews were administered to a 



''Ht)wever the NAB code does sp<*city that the number ot 
program interruptions m children's programing time shall not 
exceed two within a ^O-mmute program or four \Mthin a co- 
mmute program Another code provision specifies that a max- 
mtum of 9 mmutes 30 seconds «)t nonprogr,jm material «s per- 
muted in any tii) mmutc period during children's pr<jgruming 
time Hence, commercials may be (and are) sh<'wn at the begin- 
ning and at the end ot programs, and botween programs during 
station breaks 
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sample of 67 children, ranging m age from 5 to 12 
years. Children's responses to the direct question, 
"What IS the difference between a TV program and a 
TV commercial?" revealed clear differences bet- 
ween younger (5-8) and older (9- 1 2) children in the 
degree of verbalized discrimination between 
programs and commercials. Younger children 
generally exhibited a low level of differentiation, 
often based on recognition of different perceptual 
cues, (e.g., "commercials are short and programs are 
long"). In contrast, most of the older children's 
responses indicated a high level of differentiation, 
based upon some understanding of the meaning of 
the message (e g., "programs are supposed to enter- 
tain," "commercials try to sell things") 

These findings consistently demonstrate a posi- 
tive relationship between children's age and their 
ability to describe the difference between commer- 
cial and program material More specifically, the 
younger children (ages 5-8 years) either expressed 
confusion about the difference or used superficial 
perceptual or affective cues as the basis for the dis- 
tinction. This evidence appears tc have been influen- 
tial in the FCC's 1974 recommendation to licensees 
that special measures be taken to ensure an adequate 
separation between television advertisements and 
programs directed to all children 

All of these studies were based solely on 
children's verbal responses U) abstract questions and 
not on other measures of their ability to discriminate 
between program and commercial material in an ac- 
tual viewing situation A number of other si dies 
monitored children's attention patterns in an ongo- 
ing viewing situation In one early attempt to ex- 
amine attention patterns prior to and during com 
mercial messages, mothers of 5- to 12-year old 
children were trained to observe and record infor- 
mation about their children's normal viewing 
behavior (Ward, Levinson, and Wackman, 1972) 
Analysis of these data indicated a tendency for the 
children to exhibit a drop in attention when a com- 
mercial was shown,' compared with their attention to 
the prior programing In addition, the children's at- 
tention generally continued to decline during later 
commercials, both within a series of commercials 
and over the course of the program However, the 
smallest decreases in attention occurred among the 
youngest (5-7) viewers, that is. they displayed higher 
levels and more stable patterns of attention to both 
commercials and programs other than the older 
children. 



The researchers speculated that this greater 
stability in younger children's attention patterns 
across both program and commercial materials may 
be evidence of the difficulty they have in dis- 
criminating between the two The researchers 
therefore inferred that the lower levels and greater 
differentiation in older children's attention to com- 
mercials indicate their greater awareness of and im- 
munity to television advertising ' 

In a subsequent experimental study of children's 
attention to television commercials, the investiga- 
tors adopted another poml of view, hypothesizing 
that younger children are likely to display more 
differential attention to television material if the 
material is varied in the complexity of its stimuli 
(Wartella and Ettema, 1974) They based their hy- 
pothesis on the premise that the younger and mor^ 
"perc^tually bound" the children, the greater the 
influence of perceptual, rather than cognitive stimuli 
on their attention patterns. Twelve commercials-of 
varying visual and auditory complexity were in- 
terspersed, in three blocks or "pods/' throughout a 
television program shown to 120 children 3 to 8 
years old ^ The criteria and methods used to record 
the degree of children's attention were the same as 
those employed in the earlier study by Ward et al 
As the investigators expected, the youngest (3-4) 
viewers showed the greatest differences in their at- 
tention to high versus low complexity commercials 
and were generally less stable m their level of atten- 
tion from one observation to the next Commercials 
rated high in auditory complexity were given more 
attention by the children than those rated low m this 
quality, regardless of the visual complexity rating 

As in the Ward, Levinson, and Wackman study, 
the researchers interpreted the tendency of the 
children to change their level of attention during the 
shifts between program and commercial material as 
an indication of the children's awareness of Itie 
difference between them However, we cannot con- 
clude, on the basis ot this evidence alone, that 
differences in attention level to programing and ad- 



\\ should be noted that all thild'^en v^crc nnf i>hserved viev^ 
ing the sane television mvitcnal. the pjirtKuldr shows and a< 
C()nipdn>in8 advertising monitored in the studv reflected the 
preferonccs of each vicv^er 

" I he children were separated into three age groups and the 
members ot each age group w,ere randomlv assigned to v lew one 
ot four versions ot this program In each vetMrm. the order ot 
Com mere tals\Mihm eath blfitk was rt»taied H«>\».evcr the blocks 
themselves not rotated v^ithin the program 



jacent advertising are attributable to the children's 
recognition of the distinctive nature of the two The 
Wartella and Ettema findings suggest only that the 
degree of attention paid to television rtiaterial may 
be a function of the material's specific audio-visual 
features, quite apart from whether children perceive 
the material as a commercial or a program. 

Another study of the relationship between chang- 
ing perceptual features of television stimuli and 
children's attentional behavior measuied preschool 
children's visual attention to varied television 
materia! coded for the presence or absence of par- 
ticular stimuli (Levin and Anderson, 1976) The 
researchers found that Specific features of the 
material, such as lively music and active motion, as 
well as more generalized visual and auditory 
changes, enhanced the children's attention to the 
screen Although these findings were based Mpon 
children's responses to program material, rather 
than to advertising, it is plausible to expect that simi- 
lar changes in attention might occur as a conse- 
quence of the abrupt perceptual changes in the shifts 
between programing and commercial messages. 
However, the relative influence of perceptual and 
cognitive factors on children's attention patterns re- 
mains a moot f)oint until children's ability to dis- 
tinguish program and commercial conten^js directly 
measured Specifically, the effectiveness of current 
network separation devices needs to be subjected to 
testing 

Effects of clustered commercial formnts. Some 
research has been conducted on children's responses 
to clustered versus dispersed commercial formats 
(Atkin, iy75b, Duffy and Rossiter, 1975) Atkm 
randomly assigned 500 preschool through 5th grade 
children to view seven commercials which were 
either dispersed throughout a cartoon program or 
clustered before or following the show. The results 
indicated that overall attention to the commercials 
was significantly higher m the clustered presenta- 
tion However, no significant differences were found 
m the children's recall of the commercials or ex- 
pressed preferences for advertised products 

When Duffy and Rossiter exposed 1st and 4th 
grade classes to the two commercial formats (the 
clustered commercials were preceded by a voice- 
over notificatu^n), the researchers reported that the 
first graders watching the clustered version paid sig- 
nificantly more attention to the commercials than 
the fourth grade children Among the fourth gra- 
ders, the dispersed format produced significantly 
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higher allenlion patterns'^ As in the Alkm study, 
however, the two formats made no significant 
difference in recall ot advertised brand named by 
either age group (Children at both grade levels 
tended to, verbalize a preference for the clustered 
commercial treatment, although approximately 40 
percent ot the 1st graders either could not verbalize 
a clear differentiation or were unable to offer a 
reasoned preference between the two formats ) 

In neither study was children's ability to discrimi- 
nate between commercials and program material 
directly assessed. However, Dufty and RossUer in- 
ferred, on the basis of data show ing 1 st graders to be 
less attentive to dispersed commercials, that the 
cltstered format did not aid the younger children in 
discriminating between the commercials atid the 
program. Since the clustered structure contained a 
commercial warning announcement and the dis- 
persed version did not, the effectiveness of the warn- 
ing per se cannot be determined without testing a 
dispersed -plus-warning version 

Effects of host-selimf^ Program hosts and charac- 
ters are now prohibited from appearing in commer- 
cials within or directly adjacent to their programs 
In light of this restriction, it is of interest to note a 
study which examined the effectivenss of a "Pebbles" 
cereal commercial featuring the Flintstones cartoon 
characters (Atkin, 1975b) The children were ob- 
served to pay slightly more attention to the 
Flintstones cereal advertisement when it was shown 
in the context of a Flintstones cartoon program, 
rather than with a Bugs Bunny cartoon The younger 
children (3*7 year olds) m the study expressed sig- 
nificantly more desire for the cereal when the com- 
mercial appeared on the same tape as the Flintstones 
program. The younger children were also more 
likely to mistakenly recall the Flintstones characters 
as eating cereal in the program rather than in the 
commercial 

Atkin also compared children's responses to the 
commercial when shown withm the Flintstones car- 
toon ("adjacent" condition) and shown outside (but 



''Atkin's overall finding of higher diiennon to clustered com- 
mercials may be partially explained by the fact that over half (57 
percent) of the children included in his sample were less than 8 
year* old 

>(){ntecestingly, an inverse relation was found between visual 
attention and brand name retail On the whole, the least w-rll- 
watchcd commercials were the best recalled As the authors 
pointed out. this discrepancy suggests the importance of auditory 
stimuli and attention 
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along with) the program in a cluster of commercials 
C'nonadjacent'' condition) Presentation of the ad- 
vertisment in the clustered, nonadjaccnt condition 
produced both greater attention to the commercial 
and somewhat more expressed desire for the cereal. 
Children in. the nonadjacent condition were also 
slightly lefis accurate about where the cereal eating 
took place 

As Atkin points out, the findings suggest that the 
nearby presence, rather than direct adjacency, of the 
program to the commercial may be sufficient both to 
increase the effectiveness of a commercial featuring 
the program characters and to create confusion bet- 
ween the two, especially for younger children." As 
noted above^ current NAB code restrictions prohibit 
only direct adjacency. To the extent that the 
children's desire for the product was enhanced by 
their identification with the familiar cartoon charac- 
ters, rather than by program -commercial confusion, 
the current induMry restrictions on the placement of 
host-selling commercials may be addressing only a 
part of the full issue 

Percept ton of the intent of commercials. In the 
Ward and Wackman (1973) study cited earlier, the 
5-12 year olds were also questioned about the pur- 
pose of commercials ("Why are commercials shown 
on TV") Nearly one-half (47 percent) of the 
children verbalized low levels of understanding of 
the selling motives of commercials. The least aware 
children were more likely to be younger (5-8) and to 
he evaluated ^as responding at a "lower cognitive 
level "'2 In discussing these findings, the researchers 
offered this interpretation 

While young children may simply lack infor- 
mation about the nature of television advertis- 
ing, or fail to comprehend this information, it 
may be that low cognitive-level children can- 
not abandon their own perspective and take the 
perspective of the advertiser when viewing 
commercials 

Robertson and Rossiter (1974) hypothesized that 
the ability to recognize the persuasive intent of com- 
mercials w ild depend in part upon the child's mak- 
ing a numbt of prior cognitive distinctions (a) dis- 
crimination between programing and commercials, 



" Atkm*s conclusions are discussed further m chapter 3 
' :The researchers constructed a three-level scale of cognitive 
functioning ba'icd upon Paiget's theory of cognition develop- 
ment Lower cognitive level responses were identified with 
Paiget's preoperational " stage of thought 



(b) recognition of an exlernal source (le., a spon- 
sor), (c) perception of an intended audience as the 
target of the advertiser's message; (d) awareness of 
the symbolic, as opposed to realistic, nature of com- 
mercials; and (e) recall of personal experiences in 
which discrepancies had been discovered between 
• products as advertised^and products in actuality In- 
terview responses from a sample of 289 1st, 3d. and 
5th grade boys offered support for this hypothesis, 
suggesting that those children who were capable of 
recognizing commercials as persuasive messages met 
these antecedent or perhaps concurrent criteria. 

As in the Ward and Wackman study, Robertson 
and Rossiter found the development of persuasive 
intent awareness to be positively related to age 
Whereas just over half (53 percent) of 1st graders 
exhibited understanding of the selling intent of 
television advertisements, almost all 5th graders (99 
percent) understood it As the authors explained, 
''Age, as a variable, reflects not only maturational 
factors^ but also cumulative experience with com- 
mercial messages " 

These two studies present complementary ap- 
proaches to the efforts to examine the development 
by children of a mature concept of television adver- 
tising Ward and Wackman's study delineates cer- 
tain cognitive abilities which seem to underlie 
children's grasp of the nature of commercials, 
Robertson and Rossiter's analysis identifies a num- 
ber of specific cognitive distinctions which children 
make when they are able to comprehend the intent of 
commercial messages 

Persuasive effects of commercials. There is consis- 
tent evidence, b^sed on verbal reports, that younger 
children who do not understand the persuasive in- 
tent of commercials are more likely to perceive them 
as truthful messages, whereas older children who 
can discern persuasive intent tend to express skepti- 
cal, less accepting attitudes toward commercials 
(Robertson and Rossiter, 1974; Ward, Reale, and 
LevinsOn, 1972; Ward and Wackman, 1973). In ad- 
dition, various investigations of the influence of 
television advertising on children's purchase re- 
quests have revealed that younger children express 
higher levels of purchase requests for certain adver- 
tised products than oldef viewers (Atkin, I975g, 
Gene Reilly Group, 1974a, Ward and Wackman, 
1972, Robertson and Roisiter, 1974) 
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Robertson and Rossiter found, for example, that 
more than half (53 percent) of the firstgraders inter- 
viewed "wanted every toy or game they saw adver- 
tised on television," as compared with only 6 percent 
of the fifth grade children Observing that older 
children have a better understanding of the per- 
suasive intent of commercials, these researchers con- 
cluded that "the development of persuasive-intent 
atfibutions acts as a cognitive defense to persua- 
sion "i ^ This IS not to say, of course, that commer- 
cials do not influence purchases or purchase re- 
quests The economic realities of commercial broad- 
casting offer clear evidence that commercials can 
sell products to viewers even when their sales intent 
IS clearly understood 

SUMMARY OF RESEARCH EVIDENCE 

Children's ability to distinguish between program 
and coipmercial content has only been measured in- 
directly, using either verbal or attentional measures 
Studies using verbal responses to general question- 
ing found a positive relationship between age and 
children's verbal ability to differentiate between 
programs and commercials. Younger children, par- 
ticularly below ages 8 or 9, either express confusion 
or base their discrimination of commercials on affect 
or on superficial perceptual cues, such as a commer- 
cial's shorter length Older children are able to dis- 
tinguish program and commercial material on the 
basis of an overall understandir^ of each message's 
meaning. 

Studies of visual attention patterns have tended to 
infer discrimination of commercial and program 
material from observed changes in children's atten- 
tion levels between program segments and adjacent 
commercial announcements. However, there is also 
evidence suggesting, alternatively, that these 
changes in attention are attributable to the specific 
audio-visual changes taking place between advertis- 
ing and programing sequences Further research is 
required befjre we can determine the relative in- 
fluence of specific perceptual features of commer- 
cials and commercial breaks versus children's recog- 
nition of the distinct nature and purpose ot commer- 
cials The effectiveness of current network separa- 
tion devices also remains untested 



I The relative appeal of advertised Imv*. and games for 1st 
and 5th grade children rruy also he a fact(»r See chapter. 8 for 
further discussion of this question 
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Comparisons made betx^een dispersed and 
clustered commercial formats indicate that children, 
and particularly the younger children 3-S. are more 
attentive to clustered commercials and express a 
preference tor this torm of presentation No signifi- 
cant differences were found between the two formats 
in children's acquisition of information from the 
commercials or in their expressed desires for the ad- 
vertise^ products 

The single study investigating the influence of 
host-selling revealed greater desire among younger 
children (below S) for the advertised product when 
the commercial presented the animated character 
featured m the adjacent program On the basis of this 
evidence, however, it cannot be determined wheiher 
the younger children's increased product interest 
was due to confusron between the program and the 
commercial or to heightened identification with the 
character 

A substantial proportion of children, particularly 
those below 8 years, express little or no comprehen- 
sion of the persuasive intent of commercials. 
Development of this understanding may depend 
upon children's general level of cognitive function- 
ing as well as their ability to make a number of 
specific prior distinctions about the nature ot com- 
mercials, beginning with the discrimination of com- 
mercials as distinct from programs 

Younger children who are unaware of the selling 
motives of television advertising tend to express 
greater belief in commercials and a lngher frequency 
of purchase requests for certain advertised products 
than do older children who display an understand- 
ing of the intent of commercials These differences 
suggest that a more mature concept of the nature and 
purpose of advertising acts as a mediating influence 
between commercials and their effectiveness as per- 
suasive messages 

NEEDED RESEARCH 

Research evidence indicatinftthat young children 
have difficulty discriminating between programing 
and advertising has already led to the banning of one 
type of host -sel ling and to the requirement of a clear 
separation device at commercial breaks on 
children's programs. However, neither the ability of 
children to distinguish commercials from programs 
nor the separation devices currently used to facili- 
tate this distinction has been directly assessed 



Therefore, there is still a question as to whether 
younger children especially can tell the difference 
between programs and commercials, and whether 
current forms of program-commercial separation 
are achieving their intended purpose Both of these 
questions are deserving of and amenable to further 
testing based on the useful groundwork provided by 
existing studies. 

For example, the separation devices could be 
tested by exposing randomly assigned groups of 
children to a television program with standard com- 
mercial breaks using one of the separation devices. 
A "no device" version ot the program could provide 
a baseline measure Children's attention m this 
ongoing viewing situation would be monitored In 
addition, each child might be asked to ident'^^v (by 
means of a Simple response, such as raising one hand, 
pressing a button, or telling the researcher) when he 
or she was seeing either a commercial or a program. 
Alternatively, if the videotape were stopped at 
specific points — for example, just after the separa- 
tion device — children could be asked to anticipate 
("guess") what they thought was going to hippen 
next 

In light of previous stuuies in which auditory 
stimuli were found to influence children's attention 
to program and commercial material, it would also 
be instructive to have the children perform t .c>e 
tasks on the basis of either visual or sound-track 
content alone, as well as under conditions in which 
botn auditory and visual information were a. aila- 
ble. Comparisons of the various testing situations 
should reveal the effe jf each separation device 
auditorily and/or visually, and should also reveal 
the age-related ability of the children to distinguish 
commercials from programs, and iheir ability to 
identify or anticipate the onset of the commercials. 

The specific program and commercial material to 
be used in such a study should be selected with care. 
For example, commercials for products familiar to 
the children may It more easily recognized as ad- 
vertising. Similarly, children may associate commer- 
cials with certain frequently used audio-visual tech- 
niques, such as quick-cut editing style ("montage") 
or musical jingles. The reasons that the children 
differentiate a given commercial from a given 
program should be probed, in order to gain insight 
into the specific content or characteristics that may 
serve as identifying cues for children. Bearing in 
mind the existing research findings of consistent 
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differenccj m the discriminatory abilities of youpj^er 
and older children, investigations shou'd take 
special care to raise these questions among preschool 
(3-5) as well as among older (6-12) children* 

^^'^ particular prr)gram-coniniercial combina- 
tiuiia aiSit warrant careful consideration For in- 
stance, do children find it more difficult to discrimi- 
nate adjacent programs and commercials when both 
are m animated form; or when the same, or similar, 
characters appear in both the program and the ad- 
vertisement'^ A giv^ program and its adjacent ad- 
vertising should t considered as a hypothetical con- 
tinuum from similarity •'to contrast, with various 
points of minimal difterence below which children 
of a particular age might not be able to make an ac- 
curate distinction between them. If information were 
also obtained verbally from children about their 
abtt. act understanding of the nature and purpose ol 
television advertising, then the specific perceptual 
attributes used by children of different ages to make 
program-commercial distinctions could be com- 



pared against their more general level of concep- 
tualization 

How children mquire an under: nding of the 
persuisive intent of commercials is another impor- 
tant line of needed research There is considerable 
research evidence available indicating that children 
below ages 7 or 8 tend not to have this understand- 
ing, and that young children without this awareness 
respond ditferentl> to television advertisements, in 
terms of both greater expres^^ed belief in the^ 
truthfulness and more frequent requests for the ad- 
vertisetl products Researchers Should examine the 
relationship between a general understanding of the 
purpose of commercials and specific attributes of 
c -^mercials, such as particular product claims or 
<4ijalifiers if such investigations we»-e systematicail^ 
conducted, we might develop measures which would 
help us to predict when a particular advertising 
practice would' be deceptive (i.e , mu jnderstood)* 
for children at a given age and level of cognitive 
functioning 
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Chapter 2 

THE INFLUENCE OF FORMAT AND AUDIO-VISUAL 
TECHNIQUES ON CHILDREN'S PERCEPTIONS OF COMMERCIAL MESSAGES 



Many audio-visual techniques in commercials are 
simp'y aimed at gaming and holding children's at- 
tt tion Policy issues arise with regard to production 
techniques such as tho^e which may tend to 
misreprc U the appearance of children's products 
or exaggerate product performance Another issue 
concerns the ability of children to understand 
descriptions of product chara 'tenstics in < /mmer- 
ciais or the meaning of disclaimers and v sures 

CURRENT AND PROPOSED REOULATIOt 

The television and advertising industries have 
tormall> acknowledged the mtluence of commercial 
formats and production techniques on children's 
perceptions of television advertising The NAB. for 
example, otters the following statements ot prmcDle 
in Its 1976 code. 

In order to reduce the possibility of misimprcs 
sions being created, all mtormation (on the 
characteristics and functional aspects of a pro- 
duct or service) shall be presented in a 
straightforward manner devoid of language or 
production techniques which may exaggerate 
or dr^tort the characteristics or functions of a 
product 

In order to help assure that advertising is non 
exploitative in manner, style, and tone, such 
advertising shall avoid usir" exhortative 
language It shall also avoid employing irritat- 
irg. obtrusive or strident audio-techniques or 
Video devices, such as cuts of less than one sec- 
ond m length, a s<Ties of fast cuts. 4and ) special 
effects of a psychedelic nature (e g , flashing 
color*f Hashing lights, flashing s.pered copy, 
or other effects wKich could overglamorize or 
mi!^lead) 

With regard to the presentation of advertising, the 
NAD's children's advertising guidelines ( 1975) call 
toi particular care by advertisers to assure that 

Copy. soun^^.. and visual presentations, as well 
as the ? ivertisement in 4ts totality, do not 
misle;*'* .^n performance characteristics such as 



speed, method of operation, size, color, 
durability, nutrition, noise, etc 

In addition lo these general statements, both in- 
dustry codes include guidelines tor the provision of 
specific kmd^ of information about product charac- 
teristics and functions For example, the NAB Code 
spe^-.ies that advertisements intended for children 
shall 

Provide audio disclosure when a product re- 
quires assembly. 

Provide audio or video disclosure as to a prod- 
uct s method of opera^on and source of 
power,' 

Provide simultaneous audio and video dis- 
closures when Items, such as bat eries needed 
to operate a product as demonstrated in the ad- 
vertising, are not included, and 

Avoid competitive comparative superiority 
claims about (toys and other durable) pro- 
ducts 2 

The NAB guidelines established for toy products 
contain the most 'explicit instructions for the produc- 
tion ot television advertisements Thus, m order that 
the "audio and video production techniques (shall) 
not misrepresent the appearance and performance of 
toys.** i:)y advertising shall seek 

To present the toy )n its actual merits as a 
plaything It shall neither exaggerate nor dis^ 
tori play valre. 

To limit any view of a to;, or demonstration of 
Its performance to that wl:ich a child is 
reasonably capable of reproducing. 

The L.)(.tc luiUicr iiuiiLdiLS th.ii (lu* s<'lc use ot a surKrim 
posed \!du» litic I'N Mot Lunsidcrcd lo be adcqUdtt' 

:Suv.h v.lddTis aic disin<»v,L-d hcv.^usL- «wm (nn it is 

htiiL'Ncu such ictc .-Kcsmav makt a child dissatisfied writh a tov 
he' aire.uis possL'sscs Mr fna> ic civ uiaiKsaddcd) lhisre«iS(»n 
IS panicul trl\ nnt(.'wor{h\ m ih.u ii atU-mpis to lake nltu con- 
sideration other utKicMrahle ctkUs bc\oiui th.. creation of 
niisiiiipressions abnut produ^l^ 
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To employ the complete and authentic 
sound(s) of the toyi 

To confine their use ot generic slo.k film 
tootage, reaMife counterparts of toys, fantasy 
and animation (in none of which either a child 
or toy appears) to the first one-third of the 
commercial, and 

To clearly dislcose the original purchase m the 
bocy of the commercial and (by video, with 
audio disclosure where necessary for clarifica- 
tion) in the closing 5 seconds 

Tbe NAB guidelines also urge that mustc, sound 
effects, volume level, tempo, and other audio tech- 
niques be used with restraint and discretion In terms 
of the video portions of children's commercials, cau- 
tion IS advised in <he use of certain video techniques 
(e g , camera angles, special lenses, special lighting, 
and dazzling visual effects). The guidelines pomt out 
that the use of such techniques becomes questionable 
when the appearance or performance of a toy is dis- 
torted or exaggerated 

INCIDENCE OK ShECIFiC AUDIO-VISUAL 
FEATURES 

Several recent studies have examined the inci- 
dence of specific techniques and features in commer- 
cials directed at young audiences (Atkin, I975d, 
Barcus, 1971, 1975 a&b, Doolittle and Pepper, 
1975, Winick, Williamson, Chuzmir, and Winick, 
1973) Typically, these *^'ddies video-tape a sample 
of commercials broadcast during Saturday morning 
children's programing and later analyze the material 
for the presence or absence of various features (e g , 
animation, form of product display, particular prod- 
uct claims or disclosures, etc ) The analysis is 
generally based upon a previously defined coding 
system 

Although this method of content anal>sis pro- 
vides a systematic procedure for describing the fre- 
quency of particular features of advertisements, such 
descriptions are not comprehensive Rather, they 
represent the features and techniques which the par- 
ticular researcher considers interesting or impor- 
tant Further, by sampling commercials aired on 
weekend mornings,^ these researchers have limited 
their analyses to only a small portion of the advertis- 
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ing to which children are usual' xposed. Still, 
these studies arc useful m their descriptions of the 
specrfic stimulus properties of advertising messages 
directed to children 

A study by Barcus (1975a), the most recent of 
these analyses of children's commercials, coincides 
most closely with current practices and regulations 
and IS therefore the primary source of mcidence in- 
formation reported below. Barcus analyzed a sam- 
ple of 403 (137 different) commercials broadcast on 
a weekend morning during April 1975, appearing on 
five Boston stations, including three network affili- 
ates and two independent UHF stations Other 
studies, in particular an earlier analysis by the same 
author (Darcus, 1971 ), will serve as useful sources of 
compa»'nive or supplementary descriptions in the 
followiiig summary 

According to these content analyses, television 
advertising directed primarily at children ma> be 
characterized as follows 

1 Almost all commercials are 30 seconds in 
length The percentage of broadcast time 
devoted to commercial messages has decreased 
since 1971 (15 9 percent in 1975 from an 
earlier 18 8 percent), reflecting changes m the 
NAB code as to the maximum amount of ad- 
vertising permissible during children's 
programs (9 5 minutes hour as of January 
1976) Nevertheless, there are about as many 
commercials per hour now as there were m 
1971 Apparently, this has been accomplished 
by reducing the average length of the commer- 
cials 

2 The types of products and services promoted to 
children represent a fairly limited range of 
Items cereals (25 percent), candy sweets — e g,. 
cakes, cookies, fruit drinks (25 percent), toys 
(18 percent), eating places (10 percent), and 
miscellaneous products, such as movies (10 
percent) (Barcus, 1975a) Only slight shifts in 
the mcidence of these product categories were 
reported from the earlier Barcus figures, 
cereals, candy sweets, and toys were the staples 
for both periods Atkin s comparison of Satur- 
day morning commercials appears m 1972 and 
1973 found a substantially higher frequency of 
toy advertisements (58 percent), but this is at- 
tributable to the November sampling, when 
pre-Christmas toy promotion is increased 

3 More than half (58 percent) of the commer- 
cials use a live-action format, the remainder 
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employ animated techniques, either m com- 
bination with live-action (26 percent) or alone 
( 16 percent) Again, Barcus found little change 
in the use of these general format styles be- 
tween the two time periods (1971, 1975) 
Product classes diffe4P^ubstantiaiiy in their 
mode of presentation toy advertisments are 
almost exclusively live-action (94 percent)** as 
are eating places, candy and sweets commer- 
cials tend to be about evenly divided between 
live-action and animation; and cereal commer- 
cials rely heavily on animation (80 percent). In 
part, this difference probably reflects toy ad- 
vertisers' compliance with the restrictions im- 
posed on the use ot fantasy and animation m 
the NAB guidelines 

4 Toy commercials usually display the product 
in use— i.e , show children playmg with the toy 
(90 percent)"^ — whereas cereal advertisements 
are about equally likely to use a pictjre of the 
product as they are to depict a person eating it. 
V/hile differences in specific code require- 
ments may help to explain the choice of display 
style, u IS assumed that the way these products 
are presented also suits the objectives ot the 
advertisers Toy advertisers undoubtedly find 
It desirable to bhow the t(^y itself m active use 
Analysts of specific product claims indic'**^' 
that action, speed , and power are among the at- 
tributes most often referred to verbally in toy 
commercials (Atkm, i9''5d) In contrast, 
cereal marketers prefer to use animation and 
fantasy (animated ' presenter" characters are 
often engaged m sh rt dramatic skits during 
the body of the commercial) to convey their 
product messages 

5 With ••egard to physical and temporal settings, 
most children'r commercials occur in the pres- 
ent (86 percent) and lake place in generalized 
locavions outdoors (34 percent) or in or 
around the home (31 per :nt). This description 
of con«mercial settings is consistent j^ah those 
ot earlier studies (Barcus, 1971,Winick eta! , 



-''\lki!i> highiT o\ crail iFKn.lL"fKL <>} hvt' avtion ih^ percent) 
js probabK due to ;hc grtMtcr pfupoiunn nt tov cumincr laK in 
his sviippic ( l^'^'^d) 

nvi-r h.ilt ot ihc t'>v .uKcrUMm nts niumtcrti' !.»kus 
two c»r m<»rc ilcnis art ili'.plasod touvthcr hut sokl scp.iiauU 

'-In add. linn allhouuh aniiii.itioh nuut oxpciiMVC to pr., 
ducc ihin live .itlion .ininiaU'd (.omtntTcMls tend lo havi > 
longer htc .e thev dn not need updating as o -n 



1973). The use of contemporary, local settings 
may in part reflect advertisers' attempts to 
comply with the NAB guidelines, which 
recommend placing toy products in settings 
which a child is reasonably capable of 
reproducing 

6 Children's commercials are heavily populated 
by white males Adult males tend to be the an- 
nouncers or authoritative voices for prod,ucts, 
and both men and boys outnumber females as 
characters (Barcus, 1971, 1975b, Doolittle 
and Pepper, 1975, Liebert, Schuetz, and 
Sprafkin, 1975, Verna, 1 975) ' According to 
the most recent figures (Barcus, 1 975a), almost 
half (48 percent) of the characters are children, 
27 percent are animals and others, 23 percent 
are adults, and a minor 2 percent are 

' teenagers With the exception of those whose 
sex was not identiflable, about seven out of ten 
of these characters were male in the Barcus 
study- In terms of race, 92 percent of the 
characters (when race was reported) are white 
and 8 percent are black, members ot other 
ethnic groups appear to be virtually absent as 
characters " 

7 In terms of verbal content, product brand 
names are repeated an average of 3 5 times per 
commercial (Atkin, I975d) Slogans and musi- 
cal jingles are often used to present brand 
names or other product-related content 
(Atkin, 1975d, Winicketal., 1973). Children's 
commercials also tend to provide little infor- 
mation about the "hard qualities" of products, 
such as price, size, materials, quantity, 
durability, etc (Atkin, 1975d; Barcus, 1971, 
1975a; Winick et al , 1973). While this finding 
IS rather general and less clearly quantified 
than those cited above, the infrequency of such 
descriptions. seems inconsistent with the NAB's 
general guideline stating that "the disclosure of 
information on the characteristics and func- 
tional aspects of a product/service is strongly 
recommended " 

The incidence ot disclaimers (eg., "batteries 
not included," ' items sold separately,") is as 
tollows overall, 22 percent of commercials in- 
clude some kind of audio disclaimer, 1 1 per- 
cent use video disclaimers, and 8 percent pre- 
sent such qualifiers simultaneously in both 
audio and video (Barcus, 1975a). When com- 
pared against Barcus' earlier study, these 
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figures represent an increase in the practice of 
providing audio and/or video disclaimers, 
8 The use of special effects m children's commer- 
cials has been examined to some extent. An 
earlier study, for example, reported 14 percent 
of the advertisements to be using such "striking 
visual techniques'' as fast-cutting or psy- 
ch J effects and almost half (46 percent) to 
bf. >ing "attention-grabbing music" as part of 
their soundtracks (Wmick, et al., 1973). A sub- 
sequent study found close-ups in about 40 per- 
cent of the commercials, particularly in toy ad- 
vertising, but v.icre was mmimal use of other 
lechniques, such as accelerated or slow-motion 
or multiple-camera angles (Atkin, 1973d) 

In some cases, these and other researchers 
have gone on to make evaluative judgments 
about ^he extent to which the use of such tech- 
niques exaggerated a product's attributes* 
Winick et al. U973) indicated that exaggerated 
effects were created by special visual tech- 
niques (i.e., "sparklmg") in 7 percent of the 
commercials and by sound effects ("snap or 
crackle") in 2 percent of the cases. Atkin 
(1975d) described product performance as 
being ' moderately exaggerated" »n about half 
of the Saturday morning commercials studied. 
Barcus (1975b) noted mdividual cases in 
which the use of particular visual techniques 
appeared to be potentially misleading or con- 
fusing to a youn§ child— for example, the use 
of tight close-up^ to display a doll, without 
providing a perspective by which a chrld could 
judge the doll s actual size. 

Unfortunately, the usefulness of such evaluative 
information is limited The absence of explicit cri- 
teria upon which these judgments were based makes 
their replication difficult, and, more importantly, 
the question of whether a particular technique exag- 
gerates the attributes ot a product needs to be tested 
against the perceptions of the child viewers them- 
selves In addition, the descriptive power of these 
content analyses has two major limitations 

• Some attributes of commercials, specifically 
those more quantitative in nature (e.g . num- 
bers and types of characters. ' brand name 
Inferences), are amenable to objective 
measurements, while other le easily 
measured qualities may evade description For 
example the emotional tone conveyed by a 
particular commercial is difficult to code adc- 



j quately. As Winlck et al explain, "the unique 
ambience of a given commerciaNs not likely to 
be captured by content analysis '' 
• Feature^ which are rare or totally absent but 
whose inclusion in children's commerchals is' 
appropriate or even required may be over- 
looked, particularly when the primary purpose 
of such analysis is simply to describe what cur- 
rent messages are like. In the studies reported 
here the researchers did attempt to include 
analyses of certain areas where there was a 
paucity of information about **hard product 
qualities," or only minimal occurrence of a 
specific technique (use of off-pace motion) 

RESEARCH EVIDENCE 

There has been little research on children's per- 
ceptions of particular formats or audio-vksual tech- 
nique in commercials. Much of the research-interest 
in the effects of television advertising on children 
has concentrated instead on whole commercials, 
without considering their component features 
(Robertson and Rossitet, 1^74, Ward, Reale, and 
Levinson, 197*2, Ward and Wackman, 1973). 
Moreover, although individual children's adver- 
tisers and their ad agencies often conduct prebroad- 
cast research with children to test the relative effec- 
tiveness o^ alter.iative strategies or presentations, the 
results of such in-house testing are not published and 
are geoerally unavailable to the public 

Studies of television programs Most of .the studies 
that asscciate television techniques with particular 
effects upon young vicwefs have examined programs 
rather than commeicials Considerable research is 
available, for example, on instructional television 
material and the effects of various production tech- 
niques and other format elements on children's 
learning patterns. Schramm ("l972) has summarized 
the findings from many of these studies and reports 
that the following audio-visual techniques seemed to ^ 
facilitate learning providmg viewers with a subjec- 
tive view (e.g., a camera angle recording what the 
Viewer would see if performing the task himsclt). in- 
creasing the size of printed labels on the screen, and 
naming objects on the sound track as they are pre- 
sented on the picture track. On the basis of such 
findings, Schramm offers the general observation 
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hat '*whal makes tne ditterence is usually how 
the picloiial treatment fits the learning goal 

More recently, in one of a series of such evahia- 
tive studies, Friedlander and his associates measured 
preschool children's comprehension of specific 
visual and, verbal elements presented in a 3-minute 
segment of an informational television program 
(Friedlander, Wetstone, and Scott, 1974). Although 
the segment was generally accepted as age appropri- 
ate material, the results indicated that more than 
half of the 31 children demonstrated comprehension 
of less than half of the tested information. Based 
upon their analysis, the researchers suggest that the 
failures in comprehension were not necessarily at- 
tributable only lO the children's cognitive limita-- 
tions The lower levels ot learning were also related 
to the use of particular program techniques, such as 
the presentation of information in only one 
modality, either visual or auditory, rather than in 
both 

As final examples of research on the effects of for- 
fhat and audio-visual techniques in television 
programing, an impressive number of studies have 
investigated children s responses to the Children's 
Television Workshop (CTW) production, Sesarm' 
Street ^ The CTW research staff developed and sus- 
tained a systematic j5rogram of child-watching and 
interviewing during the planning of the program 
This formative research provided the basis for later 
testing of the appeal and teaching value of various 
production techniques used in the show (e g , music 
animation, puppets) (Lesser, 1974, Palmer, 1972). 

Other researchers interested m the particular 
effects of television on young children have also 
studied Sesame Street programs Fo/ example. Levin 
and Anderson (1976) measured the attention of I to 
4 year old children to particular features of the 
show By rating the presence and absence of these 
features in parallel to the ratings of the children's at- 
tention patterns, the investigators determined 
whether attention was increased or decreased during 
the occurrence ot a specific characteristic of the 
show's content For example, active movement, 
animation, letters and script, reverse motion, and 
visual changes generally tended to elevate attention 
Among the auditory characteristics, attention was 
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increased bv the presence of lively music, singing, 
rhyming, sound effects integral to the central ac- 
tivity, and auditory changes in general. The use of 
other special effects (e g., pixilation, slow or fast mo- 
tion) neither enhanced nor lowered attention signifi- 
cantly 

Salomon (1976) used Sesa/ne St reet maurial in an 
attempt to investigate the effects of particular film 
techniques and fr mats on the development of cor- 
responding cognitive skills among children. For ex- 
ample, he identified the close-up as a technique 
which calls upon the skill of relating parts to the 
whole. A sample of 317 5, 7, and 8 year old Israeli 
children were tested before and afief the first broad- 
casting season of Sesame Street Salomon found that 
the children's knowledge of the program's content 
and their mastery ot the selected cognitive skills 
were unrelated at the beginning of the broadcast 
season, but these two factors came to be closely in- 
terrelated among the heavy viewers of the show The 
author surmises that '^improvements in skill mastery 
came to serve the extraction of knowledge.'' More 
generally, this evidence is consistent with the notion 
that the ability of children to acquire and under- 
stand information from television is based upon 
mastery of the particular perceptual and cognitive 
skills called upon to extract this information from 
the format m which it is pi^^senled ('^television 
literacy"). Moreover, such mab ery improves with 
increased exposure to this l^d of material 

Although there are obvious differences between 
instructional television programs and commercials, 
this program research can be usefully applied in 
several ways to the stuuy of the effects of television 
advertising 

- I . In spite of their differences in content and pur- 
pose, programs and commercials share many audio- 
visual characteristics. Therefore, the specific 
program techniques and formats which have been 
found to significantly influence attention and facili- 
tate learnmg are probably worthy of serious in- 
vestigation within the context of advertising 
research. As a member of the research staff at 
Children's Television Workshop has pointed out 
(Fowles, 1975) 

We can say with great assurance that children 
3-10 years old are learning a wide variety of 
facts, skills, concepts, and attitudes from 
Sesarfie Street and Thi' Electric Company. Since 
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these programs are not very different from 
television commercials in tbetr production 
techniques, communications strategies, and at- 
tractiveness to children it would be strange in- 
deed if the learning stopped with a switch of a 
channel. 

2. The research designs and measures developed 
and used to examine various effects of program 
material on children may also be appropriate 
methods for examining the impact of commercial 
messages. For ex^^mple, the flexibility and economy 
of formative rese*..».h methods used on early Sesame 
Street material may well have come to suit the needs 
of those broadcasters and regulators who are respon- 
sible for screening^ advertising intended for children 
and for evaluating its acceptability for broadcast. 

3, In the course of studying the extent to which 
childreri attend to and learn from particular 
programs, researchers have raised a number of far- 
reaching questions about "unintended" effects ot this 
material on children. In the summative evaluation of 
Sesame Street, attempts were made to investigate 
viewers' attitudes toward school and relations with 
peers (Ball and Bogatz, 1970, Bogatz and Ball, 
197 1 ) Further, the Workshop staff has continued to 
give attention to the potential teaching value of 
program features that the producer might think of as 
mere mc4dentals of plot and setting (Fowles, 1975). 
Thus, just as Salomon's work raises questions about 
the kinds of "media literacy" skills which may unin- 
tentionally be called upon and developed in child 
viewers, a parallel set of questions can be raised 
about the "unintenled" effects which exposure to 
television advertisements has on children, Ln fact, 
the issues of deception, fairness, and even safety in 
children's commercials may all be considered ques- 
tions of effects which were "unintended" by the 
sponsors and advertising agencies responsible for 
their creation 

Studies or advertising A number ot studies have 
examined children's visual attention to commercial 
messages with specific audio-visual features (Atkin, 
1975b, Krugman, 1968; Rust and Watkins, 1975, 
Wartella and Ettema, 1974) 

For example, the irtella and Ettema study, 
described in chapter 1, indicated that children's at- 
tention increased with the auditory complexity of a 
commercial, regardless of its visual complexity On 
the basis of their findings, the authors suggested that 



variations in the auditory complexity of commer- 
cials have a greater effect on children's attentional 
behavior than variations in visual complexity. In 
another study cited in chapter I, Duffy and Rossiter 
(1975) found an unexpected inverse relationship 
between children's observed visual atterrtion to the ^ 
commercials and their verbal recall of the brand 
names advertised. Although both studies relied upon 
visual measufes of attention, their findings suggest 
the need to examine children's auditory attention as 
well.JO 

Rust and Watkins (1975) also ..jeasured 
children's visual attention to a series of commer- 
cials. A sample of 80 children, 6 to 9 years old, were 
given the choice of watching either the television 
screen or a simultaneous slide show (a "distractor"). 
By videotaping the children as they watched the two 
presentations, the researchers were able to deter- 
mine what percentage of the sample chose to look at 
each commercial on a moment-to-moment basis. 
Their analysis indicated that the average attention 
level peaked during the moments characterized by 
the most physical action, while low attention occur- 
red at the more static shots. Rust and Watkins 
followed up the viewing with a group discussion in 
which information was obtained from the children 
about their recall of and attitudes toward the com- 
mercials. The methodology employed in this study 
offers an example of how response measures can be 

fully combined and applied in studying 
children's reactions to specific commercial mes- 
sages. 

Krugman's work (1968) is noteworthy as a final 
example of research on viewers' attentional 
responses to particular techniques and properties of 
television advertising. According to Krugman, a 
viewer's "direct response" to advertising should be 
measured not only by visual attention or looking 
behavior (using eye-movement recording), but by 
the thinking of th- subject (i e., thoughts which came 
spontaneously to mind while an ad is being viewed) 
and by the subject's feelings (i c., changes in pupil- 
size as a measure of response intensity). Krugman's 
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specific research on these three processes deals with 
television and* print advertisements intended for 
adult audiences* but the study raises some provoca- 
tive questions for those studying children's responses 
to advertising Krugman examined the manner in 
which h;s subjects looked at the adt. «hat are easy to 
learn, as compared with ads that are difficult to 
learn. He analyzed theeye movp^entsof the fespon- 
dents as they were exposed to different aiJs for 10 
seconds, and then interviewed them for their recall 
of the ads. He found that the ads which were scanned 
less were better recalled. On the basis of this evi- 
dence, It may be possible to conclude that there is a 
finite amount of information to be learned for each 
advertisment. If so^, it should be possible to deter- 
mine how many exposures are required to learn the 
information fn a specific ad. This would be useful in 
that almost all of the rese'^^'ch on children's learning 
and understanding of television adver ising has been 
base^l upon their responses to a single exposure of 
the material being studied. ^2 

The more policy relevant issues of how particular 
formats contribute to or detract from accural e per- 
ception and recall of commercial content have been 
addressed by a small but growing number of studies* 

I. The question of whether a particular audio 
and/or visual feature is perceived and remembered by 
children is examined in a study wh attempted to 
determine how two different techniques for present- 
ing a product disclaimer affected children's aware- 
ness and recall of the disclosed information {Atkin, 
1975b). A sample of 500 preschool and grade- 
school children were exposed to a Mattel "Ver- 
tibird" commercial in which either a video superim- 
posed title or a video title supplemented by an audio 
voice-over was used to present a disclaimer of "bat- 
teries not included." When directly asked about 
what is not included when the toy is purchased, 
children exposed to the video-plus-audio version 
were more than twice as likely to mention "bat- 
teries" as those viewing the video-only version (43 
percent versus 18 peicent).^^ Further, in foUowup 
questioning, '75 percent of the children who viewed 



few studies hdvc compared children's rcspun'ics to single 
versus miiiiiple exposures to a particular commercial (Goldberg 
and Gorn. 1974, Atkin, l975b) 

"The greater awareness and recall reporvcd tor the audio- 
visual form of di^laimer otters considerable support tor the 
guidchnc m the NAB code which specifies that children s adver- 
hscmcnis shall "provide simultaneous audio and visual dis 
closures when items such as batteries 4''^ not included 



the audio-visual disclaimer reported having heard 
(as opposed to having seen) the statement This sug- 
gests that hearing the information was more influen- 
tial for these children than seeing it.'** 

Another study has examined the relationship be- 
tween how a disclaimer is worded and comprehen- 
sion (Liebert, Liebert, Sprafkin, and Rubinstein, 
1976). Two toy commercials were shown to a group 
of 240 6 and 8 year oldfnn one of three versions: no 
disclaimer, a standard disclaimer ("some assembly 
required"), or a modified disclaimer ("you have to 
put It together"). The children who were exposed to 
the standard disclaimer demonstrated no better un- 
derstanding that the toy had to be put together than 
those who saw the same commercial with no dis- 
claimer. This held true for the older as well as the 
younger children. However, the children who heard 
the modified disclaimer showed significantly greater 
comprehension of its meaning. The authors conclude 
that this "seems to indicate that wording appropriate 
to young childrefn plays a crucial part in their ability 
to understand the disclaimer content." While the 
results of these two studies are hardly surprising, 
they suggest that refinements of current code provi- 
sions on disclaimers are needed to ensure that they 
achieve their intended purpose. 

2. There has been very little in-depth probing of 
the question of children's interpretation of product 
information oi other commercial content as it iscv.n- 
veyed by means of specific audio-visual techniques 
or formats. A noteworthy effort in this direction, 
however, is a pilot study in which the researchers ex- 
amined children's perceptions of the meaning of 
specific verbal slogans and product claims taken 
from a Christmas toy catalog (Burrall and Rossiter, 
1975), The slogans and claims employed various 
rhetorical devices, such as questions ("Who could 
resist adorable Ginny?") or qualified superlatives 
("the best of its kind"). A small sample of 2d and 4th 
grade girls with high verbal ability were shown pic- 
tures of the products, with a slogan or ctaim printed 
below each picture. Only one-third of the younger 
children and two-thirds of the older ones could ac- 
curately paraphrase the claim. In addition, very few 
of the children's interpretations of these statements 
included recognition of the linguistic device 
employed. Many children, for example, incorrectly 

As noted previsousl>. the importantance ot auditory factors 
m children's attention to and learning from television advertis- 
ing deserved further study See Schramm, 1 972. Wartella and D- 
tema, 1974 Duffy and Kossiter, 1975 
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inferred that **lhe best of its kind" meant *'the best," 
instead of just ''among the best" While this study 
deaiswith print-ad information (perceived visually), 
as opposed to television advertising (which is per- 
ceived auditorially as well as visually), the applica- 
tion of psycholinguistic analysis to the study of 
children's^ comprehension of verbal product claims 
suggests a productive area" for future researchJ"* 

3. The persuasiveness of specific product claims 
in a particular audio and/or visual form has been in- 
vestigated in a number of studies. In one study, 1 36 
children, 2d, 7th and 8th graders, were exposed to 
four commercials which had come under the review 
of the FTC for their use of possibly deceptive prpd^ 
uct displays or "belief statements" (e.g., '*Wonder 
_ — Br^ad is the best thing your mother can give you to 
grow fast") (Haefner, Leckenby. and Goldman, 
1975). Although comparisons between children's 
responses before and after viewing the commercials 
revealed no significant differences in their overall 
attitudes toward the advertised brands, the children 
showed increased acceptance of specific claims 
about the product (belief statements) contained iri 
the commercials. Further, the younger children 
showed greater shifts in belief than the older 
children. 

Another similar study was sponsored by the FTC 
to test whether children's exposure to a series of 
breakfast cereal commercials could have an adverse 
effect (Poulos, 1975). In one of the commercials, the 
advertised cereal was ass(^ciated with w^|d-growing 
vegetation, in another, an adult is shown picking 
wild berries and other plants while mentioning that 
each IS edibJe In some of the ads, the berries were 
actually added to the bowl of cereal The Commis- 
sion was concerned with whether this advertising 
tended to lead children to pick and consume poten- 
tially harmful plants. 

Four of these commercials were shown to a small 
sample of 5 to 1 1 year olds after they had been tested 
for their beliefs about the edibility of a variety of 
edibleand nonedible plants shown to the children in 
colored photographs The children were then tested 
again, and the ratings of edibility increased the most 
for the nonedible plants that most closely resembled 
those pictured in the commeri:ials Although, as the 



author points out, the research npeds to be extended 
and replicated, "the results do suggest that the cereal 
commercials have the capacity to lead children to 
engage in behavior that increases the risk to their 
physical being ''^^ 

4. Finally, changes in children's behavior, 
whether undesirable or beneficial, may well be the 
most compelling evidence of learning that research 
can provide in studying the effects ot commercials. It 
is also probably the most difficult to document, and 
very few sti'.dies have assessed the behavioral effects 
of particular audio-visual techniques or modes of 
presentation in children's commercials 

In an attempt to use behavior as an outcome, 
Atkin (1975b) showed a ^arge sample of preschool 
and grade-school children one or two versions of a 
commercial for a building block game. In one pres- 
entation, two children were shown constructing a 
tall elaborate structure with the blocks, in the other, 
a much more modest structure was depicted. The 
. voice-over soundtracks accompanying these two 
visual presentations were also different. In the more 
elaborate format, for example, the viewer was en- 
couraged to build "a sky-high tower so you can be 
the champion", the modest version told viewers it's 
fun . anyone can play Blockhead, ' 

Based on observer ratings of the children's 
behavior in block play following the viewing, Atkin 
reported that the children exposed to the "ex- 
travagant claim" presentation were more likely than 
those seeing the "modest claim" version to display 
hostile behavior, in the form of anger, verbal aggres- 
sion, and/or physical aggression (28 percent versus 
18 percent) The children were also asked at>out the 
expectations they had for their own performance 
with the game Overall, those children exposed to 
the "extravagant claim" version were somewhat 
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more likely to estimate that they could build a high- 
er lower than the actors on the commercial (64 per- 
cent versus 55 percent) Further analysis .ndicated 
that this greater expectation ot personal perfor- 
maace occurred almost exclusively among the 
younger viewers .(77 percent in the "extravagant" 
presentation versus 62 percent in the "modest"). 

SUMMARY AND NEEDED RESEARCH 

A limited amount of research has investigated the 
specific audio-visual properties of television adver- 
tising and their various effects on children. Several 
studies analyzed advertising content, documenting 
the incidence of particular techniques or features of 
commercials designed primarily for children. Pro- 
duction techniques and format features have been 
' found to vary substantially according to product 
class — e.g., almost all toy commercials use a live-ac- 
tion format, whereas advertising for cereals relies 
heavily on animation. In a few cases, these analyses 
have also attempted to identify the prevalence of 
commercial practices which 2^s0cifically required 
(e.g , positive disclosures) or restricted (e.g., the use 
of special effects) by industry codes regulating ad- 
vertising to children 

It would be useful if future studies of this kind 
^ based thoir descriptive categories even more closely 
with current industry guidelines. In the case of posi- 
tive disclosures, for example, both the incidence of 
such disclosures ("batteries not included," "items 
sold seperately") and their presentational forms 
(audio and /or video, length of time, placement) need 
to be documented. Such an analysis would help to 
inform both regulators and advertisers about thp 
ways in which currently imposed ^sSelines are 
being followed. The usefulness of these content 
analyses is limited, however, especially m their ab- 
sence of information about children's own percep- 
tions of these television formats and techniques. Ad- 
ditional research is therefore necessary to investigate 
children's perceptions of particular audio-Visual 
features of television advertising and the effects of 
these perceptions. 

Because of the limited amount of research assess- 
ing children's responses to specific audio-visual 

I he use ol "extravagant" tov pr(»du<-i t1ispja\s or 
demonsiraHons is specifically disailosved hv the N MJ s 
guidelines, which state that lo> advertising shall neither exag- 
gerate nor distort play value and shall seek "to limit 1?n> 
demonstration of ' a toy's pertornianLe to that uhich a child is 
rcasonahlv capable of repr(»ducing 
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features of commercial messages, we reviewed a 
number of studies that examined the cttects ot these 
features in instructional program material These 
studies of programing effects have potential applica- 
tions fot; future advertising research, in terms of both 
their approach to problems (i.e . the questions rai^ ^d 
and the methodolog* - used) and their substantive 
findings. With regard to findings; for examfjle, tW 
evidence of poorer learning by children when 
program content was presented in only one modality 
(either auditory or visual) supports similar findings 
from a study evaluating learning of product infor- 
mation from different format conditions in a com- 
mercial 

Several studies have used a variety of response 
measures to investigate the effects of particular 
stimulus variables on children's attention to com- 
mercials or, in some studies, children's programs In 
one study', for example, an alternative visual "dis- 
tractor" was provided to approximate a natural 
viewing situation. Using such methods, researchers 
have been able to measure changes in the level of 
children's visual attention as they are exposed to 
partlfblar audio-visual features in the televised 
material. These attentional studies of programs and 
advertising material have documented the enhanced 
visual attention that results from such features as ac- 
tive movement, animation and lively music — all 
commonly used iaadvertising messages 

In future studies, these measures of ittcntion 
could be refined and expanded For example, eyc- 
movement records would provide a more precise 
* and informative measure of visual attention In ad- 
dition, findings from several different studies have 
indicated the need to consider auditory as well as 
visual factors in children's attention to and learning 
of television content. Other responses which deserve 
more careful study include the intensity of response 
and arousal, verbal comments, expressions of emo- 
tion, and nonverbal behavior such as imitation 

In research investigating children's learning from 
television advertising messages, their recall, com- 
prehension, expressed beliefs or attitudes, and 
behavior subsequent to viewing specific commercials 
have all served as response measures Such studies 
have demonstrated that children's recall of product 
disclaimers is influenced by the form in which they 
are presented For example, a disclosure about bat- 
teries for a toy was recalled better when presented m 
both audio and video form, as opposed to video 




only, recall has also shown to he enhanced when the 
wording ot a discto<^ure was simplified A study of 
print-ad product claims revealed that children 
(especially younger ones) tind it difficult to ac- 
curately interpret such common linguistic dev ices as 
qualified superlatives 

Other studies have found that the content of a 
commercial, whether it is central or incidental to the 
commerciars message, may bring about shifts in 
children's beliefs. Similarly, the behavior of 
children using an advertised product has been found 
to^ary depending upon the way the product's per- 
formance IS demonstrated in a commercial 

While the evidence from these studies is often 
preliminary, somewhat scattered, and still unrepli- 
cated, their findings verify (I) that specific audio- 
visual features of commercials can make significant 
differences in children s learning, and (2) that such 
effects on children's learning and behavior can be 



measured by research Future research should 
further explore children's ability to accurately per- 
ceive and understand commercial information pre- 
sented by means of specific copy, sound, and visual 
techniques Investigators should attempt to deter- 
mine, for example, whether there are specific presen- 
tational forms which are more likely to produce ac- 
curate recall and comprehension of such important 
information as the size and components of a product, 
the way a product works, and a realistic perception 
of Its performance. This research should give special 
attention to the perceptions of younger children. 

The cumulative impact of specific presentational 
forms in commercials also requires examination. 
For example, what are the effects on children of the 
repeated emphasis on action/performancc/spccd in 
toy products, or the repeated use of animation and 
fantasy m cereal commercials'' What are the more 
long-term effects of commercial techniques and for- 
mats on children's perceptual and cognitive skills'^ 
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Chapter 3 



SOURCE EFFECTS AND SELF-CONCEPT APPEALS 
IN CHILDREN'S TELEVISION ADVERTISING 



('haractcrs ot various kinds — human and nonhu- 
nian, l»vc-»*'tu>n or animated — appear as product 
presentcis or product users in most children's com- 
mercials Fheir association with the advertised 
pioduct ranges trom meieU a coincidental presence 
in the commercial to open endi^rsements and 
testimonials The term "source effect" refers to the 
impact of these characters on the television au- 
dience 

Critics of television advertising tor children 
allege that the use ot such characters m commercials 
creates source ettects tha: take unfair advantage of 
the young viewer Fhe following listing defines a 
number of these alleged negahv*. source ettects 



4 Certain types of advertising appeals, usually 
but not alN^ays involving product presenters or 
users, may deleter lously atiect a child's self- 
concept We call this the svlt-iotuept effect i 
Personal enhancement appeals, social status 
appeals, exaggerated or unrealistic product 
usage portrayals, and competitive product ap- 
peal^ fall into this broad category 

CURRENT CODES 

This section reviews >^hat current NAB and NAD 
self-regulatory codes allow and prohibit regarding 
source factors and self-concept appeals in television 
advertising directed at children 



1 Certain tvpes ot characters m commercials, 
notably program personalities and cartoon 
characters, may contribute to children's confu- 
sion between programs and advertisements. 
We have termed this the (onfusion effcit This 
contusion effect nia> be heightened when the 
program personalities and cartoon characters 
appear in commercials shown vvithrn t)r adja- 
cent to their own programs We call this the ad- 
fth cm V clU'^ f 

2 Celebrities or aothonty figures, such as a 
policeman, an astronaut, or a mothpr. can lead 
Children to attribute 'n the endorsed product 
qualities it does not have We call this the cn~ 
dorscmcnt died The endorsement effect mav 
be heighte-ed when the celebrity or authority 
figure openU endorses or uses the product — 
the dircit cmi(ir\cmcnt ctfc^t — and inay he 
reduced when the celebrity or authorit> figure 
merely appears in the commercial without en- 
dorsing or using the product m the indirect en- 
dorsement eih'it The endorsement effect may 
also be reduced or eliminated if the celebrity 
or authorit) figure does not appear m real life, 
but IS either acted or animated We call this the 
fanuiw ciia t 

3 Certain characteristics of product presenters or 
users — notably their sex, race, occupation, or 
social behavior, can contribute to children 
learning social stereotypes We call this the 
\(Kiid \tereot\pi effed 



1 dmiusiipn f-Jfat 

The NAB does not specify any potential source 
effects m its code The NAD does specifically refer 
to potential contusion between program content and 
advertising content The NAB code, identical m 
effect to that of the NAD. states 

No children's program personality or cartoon 
character shall be utilized to deliver commer- 
cial messages within or adjacent to the 
programs in which such a personality or car- 
toon character regularly appears. This provi- 
sion shall also apply to lead-ins to com- 
mercials . , 

Note that the aduueniv effat actually provides the 
basis for the NAB and NAD codes on program per- 
sonalities and cartoon characters 

2 tndor*^ement Lffcit 

The NAD code allows all types of endorsers bu^ 
seems to prohibit the endorsement effect itself 

Advertisement should not falsely imply that 
purchase and use of a product or service will 
confer upon the user the prestige, skills, or 



'The relationship ut source ettects to selt-conccpi effects 
might be expressed m lerms ot who ' presents the pr(»duct ver- 
sus "how" ii ispresenied Other presentation issues arc discussed 
in chapter 2 of this report 
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other special qualities ot characters appearing 
in the commercial or ad Material benefits at- 
tributed to the product or service should be in- 
herent in the use thereof 

I he NAB code, on the other hand. apparenll> 
tries to iiiinimize the endorsement etrect bv placing 
restrictions on the t>pe ot endorser and the t>pe ot 
endorseiiient — apparently based on the assumption 
that some types o\ endorsers are more etlective than 
others The NAB's prohibitions- look simple but 
are, in tact, quite complicated The\ are summari/ed 
in table 3-1 

V 

3 SiKial Stvrcotype iJleil 

In Its preamble, the NAB code recognizes that 
"advertising . can serve to intorm children ot 
many aspects of the society and world in which the> 
live'' Social stereotypes are not explicitly men- 
tioned. The code simply states that 



Advertisments shall not portray altitudes and 
practices inconsistent uith generally recog- 
nized social values and customs.^ 
The NAD's guidelines, section C, pro^de a much 
more detailed liSiing of the criteria which social 
portrayals in commercials should meet In addition 
to social stereot>ping, the NAD prohibits unaccept- 
able retlections ot social, legal, moral, institutional, 
or family values, disd<nn tor parents and other 
sources of child guidance, undesirable living habits 
and manners, and poor (other than informal) use ot 
language 

4 Sclt-iomept Effevt 

Various advertising practices may rctlect 
negatively on a child's self-concept. Four of the most 
prevalent selt-concept concerns are covered m the 
codes 

Personal en ham ement appeals BolhtheNABand 
the NAD allow personal enhancement ^ippeals — 
which promise such benefits as strength, growth. 



Table 3-1 
NAB Restrictions on Endorsements 





Human, 
real-life 


Human, 
actor/actress 
portrayals 


Animated 


Celebrities 

(a famous person or character) 


Indirect only* 


Allowed** 


Allowed 


Authority figures 

(e.g , athlete, mother, astronaut, 
policeman) 


Indirect only* 


Allowed** 


Allowed 


Product characters 

(identified with or "created for" the 
product) 

All others 


Not Allowed 
Allowed 


Not Allowed 
Allowed 


Allowed 
Allowed 



•"Indu'ect ' means that this type of endorser can appear in commercials but must not verbally endorse the product nor be 
shown using or consuming it This relates to the d;rect endorsement effect issue already referred to The fact that animated 
characters are allowed m all cases and actor/actress portrayals in some, relates to the fantasy effect issue 



Iwn iiihcr spcLilK ^ovuil fjLlors ato nicnlumcd NAB 
prohibils use ot reahshv vv.it .itniosphcrt- in Lhildrens t<mi- 

^ lUcrtiaK .ind also pdrlravjls ^htch ^uygcsi nr retorinncnd in- 

•(hiUlrcns |\ \dvfrtising, scLtMmv I J and IK aUoQiRs di-s^rinunatc and or inim,>dcratc u^c .tf product^ ^u(.h as snacks, 

turns and Ansv^cr^ uar\ i IM"*^ f-- «indv Kuni and soft drinks 

erJc 



physical proficiency, and intelligence — provided 
they are "conslrucliveiy handled" and "ac- 
curately reflect documented evidence" (to use the 
NAB's words) and "do not mislead" (to quote the 
NAD guidelines) 

Social status appeals Social status appeals, usually 
peer status appeals, are prohibited by both the 
NAB and the NAD The NAB code states that 

Appeals shall not be used which directly or 
by implication contend that it children have 
a product ihey are better than their peers or 
lacking It will noi be accepted by their 
peers 

The NAD'S provision is similarly worded and 
identical in effect 

Product usaye portrayals Product usage portrayals 
might presumably affect a child's selt-concept if 
the child cannot duplicate the portrayal The 
NAB and the NAD have similar codes ..overing 
usage portrayals except that the NAB refers to 
toys and premium offers whereas the NAD rd'ers 
to all products advertised to children Both codes 
prohibit exaggerated portrayals of play value or 
performance characteristics, usage demonstra- 
tions which a "a cljild" (NAB) or an "average 
child" (NAD) IS ndt reasonably capable of 
reproducing, settings and contexts which a child 
cannot reasonably reproduce, and portrayals of 
children possessing unfair or inequitable numbers 
of pr Jucts or premiums 

Competitive product appcah The NAB code is 
clearly against competitive product appeals, 
allegedly because of a potential self-concept 
effect The code prohibits both overt competitive 
app Is (comparison advertising) and covert 
competitive appeals (superiority claims) 

Positive exposition of a product's own at- 
tributes are acceptable (sic) However, 
because of their potential to encourage dis- 
satisfaction on a child's part, competi- 
tive comparison super:ority claims or tech 
niques are disallowed 

The NAD also discourages competitive ap- 
peals but allows them m cases where a 'true and 
significant advantage may exist thai can be 
readily understood b\ children ' Such claims 
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should be nondemeaning to competitors' prod- 
ucts, should not involve comparisons with pre- 
vious versions of the same product, must be ade- 
quately documented, and must not be based on a 
biased selection of comparative attributes Addi- 
tionally, the NAD appears to prohibit subjective 
superiority claims or "puffery ' 

INCIDliNCE 

Incidence refers to the prevalence of commercial 
practices relating to potential source effects and self- 
concept appeals, not to the incidence of effects per 
se However, to maintain continuity, the headings in 
this section retain the word "effect" when, more cor- 
rectly, they should be "potential for effect ' 

1 , Confusion Efft 

Content analyses by Barcus are very helpful in 
that they proviJe evidence on prografti personality 
and cartoon endorsements as well as'incdence esti- 
mates on the adjacency phenomenon Adducent en- 
dorsements (either within or coittiguous to the en- 
dorser's regular program) were negligible at the 
most recent count in early 1975 none on weekend 
mornings and 1 percent during weekday afternoons 
Sonadiacent endorsem nts were recorded at an inci- 
dence of about 6 percent (7 percent on weekends, 
and 5 percent on weekdays) However, this figure 
probably overestimated the use of program per- 
sonalities and cartoon characters since "endorsers" 
rn the Barcus analyses included celebrities 
(specifically "sports figures" and "figures in the 
news"). Even so, the incidence of nonadjacent en- 
dorsements by program personalities and cartoon 
characters seems quite low considering that this is a 
permissible practice. 

2 indorsement t\ffe(t 

The endorsement Effect rel'Ues to the type of en- 
dorsers (ind the type or endorsement that each is per- 
mitted to mak" Again, Barcus provides the most re- 
cent incidence data, except that his content catego- 
ries do not correspond to th(^se specified by the NAB 
code Ao analysis of 1971 commercial content by 
Winick et al. (197,'^) is of some help m that practices 
which are not affected b) f,ode changes can be 
roughly estimated from this i irlier study From 
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these ^timated breakdowns, we can draw a number 
of tentative conclusions about endorsement 

• Probably percent of children's commercials 
emplby-^ an on-ccutiera presenter In other 
words, only about 20 percent portray no visi- 
ble source, although, of course, auditory cues 
art US' lly pa^sent 

• Ihemof tent visible product presenters in 
commercials directed to children arc animjied 
characters (4*. percent), followed by anonymous 
Human adult or child actors and uaresses (32 
percent) Cartoon program characters selling 
products in commercials that are not adjacent 
to their own programs account for the next 
largest frequency (4 per<.\ t) 

• there is a 2 percent incidence of real-life 
cT/<^/)r/fy endorsements, even though this prac- 
tice IS now prohibited by the NAB code Ap- 
parently, not ail advertisers are lybserving tljs 
prohibition ^ 

• Virtually all children's commercials would 
qualify as d'rett endorsements under the NAB's 
definition. Besides direct testimonuUs (an esti- 
mated 20 percent), there are on-camera 
usage/consumpson portrayals (an estimatet* 60 
perc^^nf^ plus off -cam era verbal statements 
where only the product is shown (an estimated 
20 percent) ^ Although these are ail ditterent 
degrees ol endorsement, they are all direct en- 
dorsements under the NAB code " 



*Rt\iticr> \vhi' L hcLK BarLUs U V'^a. h) will liruJ vers high 
in^^.iienLC Uboul 41 pcrccr!) nt .»tt-sKigo antunoutrs Ho^vcvcr 
this does r,wt precludo the it idilmnal presence an on camera 
pro<ienter The HO por^e^i figutc is estimated from the older 
W inick ei il ( i ^7 ) d.ilii hut is like 1\ to he LurrenllN appi leahle 
sin^e the** n.ive been no code changes attecting the practice 

" An artiv-lc ii \ii\t f!t\m\i 4e< September H. I y'?^, <p,,sidat 
ing September i NAB ban) reports that Sl' aper 

V^anu turmg ( o and the Muller Jordan Merrick advertising 
a;<cn\.v will be using Ale^ Ki^rras — atclebrilv and, as an athlete 
probabl) also an authoriiv figure h) N \B definitions — 1(» pro 
m.Jie us Super J(»v,ks' line nt children's action lo\s on 
children s shous \ports programs an<! pr'iiie time network 
shows 

'^Lstnnated trofn tij,ures pro'ided b» Winick et al U^'^^,, 
ullecttd \\\ I y I. these nuts be sornewhat natcurate but are ih< 
nearest available estimates 

'in dudin.»r to settions i J and I K. ot the NAB s ( hildren \ 
TV Advertising c< de ot September I I 97^ see N \B s Oues 
tinns and Answeis' in ( nk lanuarv I 19"^*^ 



3. Social Stereotype IJfect 

The potential tor social stereotype ctf» cts lies in 
the presence of various social cues m comifiercials 
seen by children The following figure^ are based on 
commercials shi^wn tor the most nait Juring 
programs designed for children on weekday after- 
noxins and weekend m(>rnings No data#ire available 
that reflect the incidence of social cues in other com- 
mercials that childien mav see 

\ 

Ai^e of prodiut presentefs The following table is 
based on a simple average ot Barcus' weekday aH»^«-- 
noon and weekday morning content analysis, in 
early 1975 

Table 3-2 



Spokespersons charactord 

Adults on-camera 62% 3 3% 

off-camera 1 5% 
Teenagers* 16% 6% 

Children 7% 55 o 



•For some reason Barcus coded animals in this cate- 
gory as well Thus, this figure represents aii others 
besides adults and children 

It we focus only on visible age cues, and ignore ihe 
teenage incidence, it ma\ be concluded that 
children, overall, see about one and a half tones as 
many adults as children m comiiicrculs directed at 
them However, the\ see about ntn^' tinu'^ a\ nianv 
adults as children acting uS spokespersons or endors- 
ers 

Sex of product presenters Again this table i. based 
on an average ot figures hi Barcus ( 1975a b) 



Table 3-3 







Other 




Spokespersons 


characters 


Male 


90% 


67% 


Female 


10% 


33% 



Overall, children see at le*ist thwe times {/^ nutns 
males as femaU'S in commercials directed af .neni 
For spokespersons or endorsers, the latio is nine 
tt les (IS mar\ males as tern cs Sonic interesting 
results on se\ cues Conie oni a content analysis of 
1974 children's Saturda) morning commercials b\ 
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McA^'lhur and Eisen (n d ). Including onl) commer- 
cials in which human ^ales or females appeared as 
central characters, these investigators found, predic- 
tably, that rnale^ were portrayed mamly m authority 
roles whereas females were portrayed prmia^'ily as 
"passive" product users However, although many , 
more males than females were shown (80 percent vs 
20 percent), both sexes appeared equallv as 
"reward-givers" and "reward-getters ' As 
McArihur and Eisen commented, advertising ma> 
be the one media area in which women arc fre- 



qu M\y rewarded for their actions — even thol'.gh the 
rewards are usually withir. the C{)ntext of aereoiypcd 
"housewife" or ^'mother'' roles 

Race of proJiat petsenters Although there arc no 
data a>%olable tcr the period, it hkclv that, pr.or 
to the late 196()'s children's comincrcidls v^orf 
almost exclusively pc^pulatcd hv white character!> — 
human or animated Although the f:grres may vary 
in reliabilits, it is interesting lo note the trend ot 
racial characteristics in children's commercials since 
then 



Table 3-4 



Study 



Data 
collected 



Percent of commercials* 
in which nonwhites 
appeared 



Barous (1971) 
'Winick at al. (1973, 
Atkin & Heald (in press) 
Atkin & Heald (in press) 
Doolittio & Pepper (1975) 



1971 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 



27% 
24% 
18% 

24%^ 
17%^ 



•Most of the studies focused on Saturday morning commerctals 



In the a jst recent content analyses (Barcus 
1975a, b), with 1975 data, a much lower "onwhite 
incidence was obtained 

Table 3-5 





Weekend 


Weekday 




mornings 


aftarnoons 


Whites 


95% 


92% 


Blacks 


5% 


7% 


Other 


/0.5 


/0 5 



The explanation for Bareus lower figures is that his 
1975 figures are based on the percentage ot total 
characters rather than on a percentage ot total com- 
mercials While nonwhite characters appear in ar it 
20 percent of children's commercials, thcv appear 
alone m only about 2 percent (Atkin & Heald, in 
press) Typically, the practice is to add nonwhiic 
characters to depict an "integrated" racial setting 
AlkifV and Heald's statistics of l'»72-73 document 
thi«^ phenomenon 

Table 3-6 





Average no. of 


Average no. of 


Data 


characters in 


characters in 


col- 


all-white 


commercials which 


lected 


commercials 


contain nonwhites 


1972 


3 15 


4 91 


1973 


2 70 


5 33 



Onupatian of prixlint presenters Recent spcLitic 
data on (^ccpations deleted ' . children'^ conimer 
Lials are n ..vailal*le In a siudv using 1971 data, 
Win:ck el ,j ( 1973; reported that occupational cues 
were detectable in 38 percent children's ,aturda> 
morning commercials and that a diverMtv ot blue 
collar and white collar occupations was portrayed 
OccupatH)ns shown in children's < immercals are 
most often discussed in the context ot sex (ues-- 
notably the roles played b\ women Available con- 
tent anal>';es indicate that just a# women are under- 
represented m children's commercials, th^" . occupa- 
tional roles are also underrepccscnted in the media 
in general, women are most otten portraved in 
domestic roles '^Busb\; 1975), although this is 
t.. mishing according to an irt\ estigation by the Na- 
tional Advertising Review Board iAd\erHsm^ A^e. 
April 21, 1975) Children s commercials almost ex- 
clusively portray women m a single role, "house- 
wite." versus 17 occupational roles shown tor men 
(Busby, 1975, Verna, 1974) This finding ma> \k 
misleading, however The label might just as otten 
be mother, ' a role we might expect to be dominant 
m commercials dir 'cted at childr^^n 

SiHtal hehoMoroi prodim pfcs.nien According lo 
the Barcus studies ctmimercLils >hown during 
weekend mornings and weckdav afternoons dis- 
n'ayed a varieiv ot settings lor exhibiting social 
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hcha\u)r in or around the home (30 percent), out* 
door sellings {29 percent), public places (15 per- 
cent), and places ot work (4 percent) ^ However, no 
anal\sis has >ei alt 'nipied lo evaluace whether 
heha\ lor depicted in childrerrs commercials is m ac- 
cord with "recogni/ed * *)r "accepted" social values 
anU LUstums, as reqiMted t»> the NAB and NAD 
codes 

4 Stlf-iCtHi'pt Lttt'it 

K)ur tvpes ot claiinj* were idcntdK rher as 
having a potential hearing on children s seli-con- 
cepls Rarcus ( 1975a, b) ;»gam provides the most re- 
cent and specitic incidence figures 

Per\oniil vniumicment dpfwah Table 3-7 uses 
Barcus' coding ^.aiegories — three of which relate 
quite closelv \o personal onhancemer' claims by ad- 
\ crliscrs 

Table 3-7 



Incidence 

Fun/Happiness 

Fun taste, fun to eat. lots of laughs, 
cup of happiness 

Hcalth/Nutrltton/Well-being 1 3% 

Low fat good for you. balanced 
breakfast, look thinner 

Action/ Strength/ Speed/Power 6% 

(no defining examples) 

Adventure 1 % 

An adventure m every bite 

Total 27% 



In all, .ipprn\inuaci\ one in toiii children's conimer- 
uais carnes a: Ica^' an uiiplict promise ot personal 
enhanLcrncnt or bcnelit from product consumption 
or use It should he noted that doaimenwd claims ot 
this t>pc arc allowed h\ indusif) Lodcs 

\\ 1 li;. , i! li.ifvu^ tufup'Tis "..ifa t /v rounded l«Uhc 



ScKial status appeals Barcus comes closest to 
measuring the incidence of s-^cial status appeals with 
his Peer Status/Popularity code. The averaged inci- 
dence for this type of claim was 2 percent, A 1975 
example would be the commercial m which a young 
girl^ upon procuring a biand of fried chicken, is 
allowed into a boys' play club This practice is 
prohibited by the NAB and NAD codes 

Product usuf^e portrayals No data are available on 
the extent to which children's commercials exagger- 
ate product ownership, product performance, or 
play settings beyond a degree reproducible by the 
''average" child 

Competitive prodiut appeals Overt comparisons 
between competing brands or models of a product — 
"comparative advertising" in adult Cv^mmercial ter- 
minology— are apparently negllg^ble in children's 
con.mercials Barcus' nearest category is entitled 
Comparative/Associative but this appears to refer to 
similes and metaphors (e g., "tasts as good as gold ") 
In any case, the mcidence for tnis category was only 
1 percent. 

Covert compaiisons — superiority or uniqueness 
claims — were more prevalent Uniqueness claims 
(e g , "the one and only . were recorded at 4 per- 
cent Superiority claims, which almost exclusively 
involved subjective superlatives or ''puffery*' (e g . 
the greatest, best, fantastic) rather than objective 
compe itive claims (e g , best selling) were recorded 
at 7 per^wui Thus, the estimated total for this prac- 
tice, which IS prohibited hy the NAB, is 1 1 percent 

RESEARCH EVIDENCE 

I ( (infusion Lffei t 

I his effect alleges that the use ot program per- 
sonalities and cartoon characters in commercials 
contributes to children's confusion heiween program 
and advertising ci)ntent L£ven by 5 or 6 years of 
age, approximately 25 percent ot all child viewers 
Mih experience ditliculty in separating programs 
from commercials (see chapter 1 ot this rep(^rt) 



^For exampk .i rtccnl vonsttit <> icr hv the ^1< agarnsl 
Hudson PhdrmacfutiLji Ctupuration .iliegcs that conimci. lals 
\AhKh use Spid^ r Man a character v^ho appears as ' Spidc* 
i)n I he Liectri ( nninanv Lhi'drcn^ progranj 'h*is the tcn- 
defiLV and i.apa»^itv to hlur tor children the dis»in».ti(»n bctv^ccn 
pfogratu ivontcnt and .idvertisitig if-tdcral Trade Commission 
{ onscnt Order File So ^hl ^o<i4) 
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Does the use ot program characters contribute to 
this discriminat*<)n difficulty'^ Only one published 
study has examined this question (Atkin, 1973b) 
The study also attempted to test the adjacency effect, 
which hypothesizes th;>t (he confusion effect can be 
reduced or eliminated if the pr^^gram characters a:e 
used "outside" rather than withm or adjacent to 
their own programs The NAB and NAD codes are 
based on the adjacency hypothesis. 

Atkm's study used three test conditions One 
group of children saw a commercial for "Pebbles" 
cereal, featuring the Flintstones caitoon program, 
we call thfs the "adjacency group." A second group 
saw the same commercial and the same cartoon 
program but in a noncontiguous sequence-— this is 
the "nonadjacency group " A third group saw the 
Flintstones commercial during a Bugs Bunny car- 
toon program, wc call this the "control group " 

"Confusion" was measured by asking the children 
whether they remembered seeing the Flintstones 
characters eating cereal and, if so, where (The 
characters ate cereal only in the commercial, not the 
cartoon program.) Evidence for the confusion effect 
was obtained in thai one-fourth ot the children who 
recalled the Flintstones characters eating cereal 
thought they did so in the program. This error was 
most prevalent among the younger children in the 
sample /3- to 7 year-olds) However, the overall 
magnitude of the findings was diminished somewhat 
by the fact \hai significanil>»fewer children m the 
Flintstones program groups (compared to the con- 
trol group) recalled the cereal-eating event in the 
first place Since we have no measure ot "spon- 
taneous" confusion, we have to rely on "recalled" 
confusion (i e , the percentage recalling the event 
multiplied by the percentage confused) By this 
weighted measure, the confusion effect results are 
equivocal since the confusion trends are off^t by 
lower recall of the confusion 

Atkiifs study also did not support the adfacemy 
effect hypothesis In fact, the 'Vu^rtadjacency group" 
experienced slightly more confusion than the "adja- 
cency group " In sum, Atkin's comparison group 
produced equivocal results for the confusion effect 
and at the Same tnie no supp rt for the adjacency 
effect. 

There were other findings in the Atkin stud> 
which suggested consequences other than the confu- 
sion effect For example, children in the Flintstones 



program groups paid slightly more attention to the 
Flintstones commercial than those in the control 
group, they also tended to want the advertised cereal 
significantly more often These results, incidently, 
were stronger in the AK^fiadjacency group. This casts 
further doubt on the implicit NAB/NAD hypothesis 
that nonadjacent commercials of this type are less 
efficacious than adjacent or in-program commer- 
cials 

A 1975 study by Donohue should also be men- 
tioned In a survey sample of 162 6- to 9-year-old 
black children of low socioeconomic status in New 
Orleans, Donohue found that 27 percent of boys and 
42 percent of girls claimed that "their favorite TV 
character" appears in commercials The two favorite 
characters in commercials were Bugs Bunny and 
Fred Fhntstone. However, these figures are likely to 
be overestimates in that they do not measure the 
proportion of commercials in which the characters 
appeared (the children may have been reporting 
about relatively few commercials), they are self- 
reports and thus depend on the reliability of 
children's memories, and the sample's and the 
region's viewing content may be somewhat atypical 
in terms of NAB code-covered stations. The Barcus 
figures should be taken as moie accurate 

2 Lndorsement FJiect 

The endorsement issue involves not one but three 
alleged effects the direct endorsement effect, the in- 
direct endorsement effect, and the fantasy effect. 

Direct endorsement effect The allegation here is 
that certain types of product presenters can lead 
children to attribute to the endorsed product 
qualities it does not have The recent FTC consent 
order against "Spider-Man" Vitamins, for instance, 
states that "The use of such a hero figure . has the 
tendency and capacity to lead significant numbers of 
children to believe that the endorsed product has 
qual'ties and characteristics it does not have" 
(Federal Trade Commission Consent Order File No, 
762 3054) 

Endorsements by real-life celebrities and 
authority figures are prohibited by the NAB for 
commercials appearing in children's programs 
Ironically, the single published study dealing with 
this phenomenon (Aikin, 1975b) seems to suggest 
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thai real-life celebrities and authority figures doiot 
produce an endorsement effect. In this study» an 
astronaut character was used as a "hero figure ' en- 
dorser" and compared with a "man in the street** 
endorser Atkin*s summary of the study implies that 
the astronaut figure was slightly less effective in in- 
ducing children's desire for the cookies advertised. 
How*ver» careful reading of the study shows that the 
endorsement effect depended on whether or not the 
children liked astronauts When subgroup/ analyses 
wejc conducted the following results were revealed 

Table 3-8 

Desire for 

the 
advertised 

product 



Experimental group: 

Children who Uked astronauts 
'•pretty much" or "very much" (60 
percent of group) 32% 

Children who liked astronauts "not 

so much" (40% of group) 22% 

Control group: 

"Man In street" version 29% 



The results indicate a ne^atixe endorsement effect 
among a substantial subgroup of children and no sig- 
nificant positive endorsement effect among the re- 
mainder 

Of course, this is only one study The commercial 
may have been atypical of endorsement commer- 
cials There is little doubt that endorsement effects 
exist However, little is known about the source 
characteristics and processes that produce them Nor 
have effects or outcomes other than "prpduct I ikmg" 
been studied. Proposals for obtaining this informa- 
tion are considered in the Needed Research section 
of this chapter. 

Indirect ehdorsement effect The NAB code does 
not prevent real-life celebrities or authority figures 
from appearing in commercials directed to children, 
elthough the code does prevent these figures from 
verbally endorsing the product and from being 
shown using or consuming it. The quj^stion is. are 



"The endorser, who was identified as "Asironaui Alan Col- 
lins." was presumably a celebrity and an authority figure since 
"astronaut * is one of the roles c.ed by the NAB as exemplifying 

Q trity figure in children's advertising, see table ! 
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passive (indirect) forms of endorsement any less 
effective than direct endorsements and outright 
testimonials'^ Since there are no studies availabU 
that compare different degiees of **directness** of en- 
dorsement, we can only compare across studies. 

In a pilot study using print ads, Hyams, Tanner, 
and Rossiter (1975) found that a black athlete en- 
dorser — an authority figure by NAB definition — 
produced a markedly greater liking for the endorsed 
product — a fictitious brand of soda — than either a 
black businessman endorser oi a white businessman 
endorser. The black athlete advertisement used no 
direct endorsement whatsoever— only a picture of 
the athlete juxtaposed with a picture of the product. 
The endorsement effect, incidentally, was stronger 
among the o/^^r children in the sample (5th graders) 
than the younger children (2d graders) dramatic 
source effects have been obtained in other studies 
with an equally indirect product -endorser relation- 
ship. 

Perhaps the most straightforward illustration of 
the indirect endorsement effect comes from a pilot 
study by Iskoe (1976) In this study, Iskoe picked 
five pairs of similar products and randomly assigned 
five endorsers to them Four of the endorsers were 
celebrities and some were also authority figures as 
defined by the NAB. The fifth was an "ordinary 
male " Independent ratings of children's product 
preference were made firrt An endorser was then 
"attached" to each product and the products re- 
rated The data in the following table are paired 
comparison preferences in which the children were 
required to select one item from each pair. The sam- 
ple comprised 225 children across 1st, 3d, and 5th 
grades, with both sexes and also race represen- 
tatively included 

Several conclusions are apparent from this study 
First, iilent endorsement clearly works; Increases in 
product preference of up to 67 percent uere ob- 
tained purely on the basis of a product-endorser jux- 
taposition. Second, although interaction effects are 
likely between various endorsers and products, not 
all endorsers are equally effective. Mohammed Ali 
seems mucH more effective than, for example, 
Lucille Ball, who as "Lucy'' actually produced a 
negative effect in one instance On the other hand, 
the "Ordinary male" endr)rser wasjust as effective as 
the average of the celebrities (22 5 percent vs. 19.6 
percent) This reinforces the pomt made in connec- 
tion with Atkin's "astronaut study" earlier, that en- 
dorsement effects depend on how children regard 
the endorser. 
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Tabl« 3-9 



EndoTMr and product pair 



Unandoraad 
prafaranca 



Endcrsad 
prafaranca 



DIffaranca* 



Mohammad All 

Frisbee 
Beachball 

Pr^aidant Ford 

Cookies 
Donuts 

Captain Kangaroo 

Gloves 
Ski cap 

Lucilia Ball 

Doll 
Gun 

Ordinary mala 

Potato Chips 
Pretzels 



36% 
64% 

56% 
44% 

49% 

51% 

45% 
55% 

55% 
45% 



60% 
75% 

68% 
57% 

55% 
59% 

45% 

52% 

67% 
56% 



+67% 
+ 17% 

+ 21% 
+30% 

+ 11% 
+ 16% 

0% 

-5% 

+ 22% 
+ 23% 



* Difference = (Endorsed Pref - Unendorsed Pref - 100)% 

In sum, although no research has been done which 
actually compares direct with indirect endorse- 
ments, separate studies show that both can produce 
significant effects. It is not known whether the 
NAB's prohibition of direct endorsement 
(testimonials or overt use/consumption) reduces en- 
dorsement effects by celebrities or authority figures, 
but It certainly does not remove these effeccs. 

Fantasy effect Implied m the NAB code is a sec- 
ond means of reducing or eliminating the endorse- 
ment effect— the fantasy effect Animated characters 
are universally allowed as presenters; they nay 
portray celebrities or suthority figures, and may 
serve as specially created "product characters/' Also 
m keeping with the fantasy idea, actors and actresses 
are allowed to portray celebrities and authority 
figures so long as their portrayals are recognizable 
by children as "slice of life." (Presumably this means 
that children see acted portrayals as being of a fan- 
tasized nature.) The NAD code does not contain any 
fantasy effect assumption; the NAB's current code, 
however, virtually depends on it. 

No published studies exist which specifically test 
the fantasy effect The Flintstones study (Atkin, 
1975a) employed animated cartoon characters and 
other studies (e.g.. Hyams et al . 1975; Robertson et 
al.. 1975) have used actors and actresses to portray 



authority figures. But none of these studies h as com- 
pared the effectiveness of fantasy portrayals vs real- 
lite endorsers. Therefore, we shall devote considera- 
ble attention to suggested future research on the fan- 
tasy effect in the Needled Research section of this 
chapter, 

3. Social Stereotype Effect. 

The development of socially stereo.ypcd percep- 
tions !n children is undoubtedly a long, cumulative 
process. The incidence figures for social cues associ- 
ated with characters in children's commercials dealt 
primarily with ratios, young-old, male-female, or 
black-white. In the general context of television 
viewing, it has been shown that ratios of violence 
and the social characteristics of aggressors and vic- 
tims can affect adult viewers* perceptions of<5ociety 
(Gerbner and Cross, 1975). Wc mightcxpcrt similar 
effects from commercials, although it would be 
difficult to separate them from the effects of televi- 
sion programing as a whole. 

We might nevertheless ask whether the social 
characteristics of commercials produced any short- 
term effects regardless of any long-term conse- 
quences. In particular, by using certain characters as 
presenters or product users, commercials may take 
advantage of existing social stereotypes to produce 
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endorsement effects, i e . to mibue the product with 
qualities or characteristics it would not otherwise 
have Thus, children may find models m comnier- 
cials credible, attractive, or persuasive solely on\he 
basis of their social characteristics, quite apart froai 
any celebrity, authorit\, or other special status 
characteristics they may possess There is considera- 
ble evidence that this type of ' social endorsement" 
effect exists We will examine this evidence in terms 
of the most salient social cues among characters in 
children's commercials age, sex. race, occupation, 
and social behavior 

Ai^e cues Most of the concern about age cues has 
centered on the issue of adult vs child presenters 
This issue may look like an authority figure 
phenomenon but, as seen in table I, only particular 
adult roles are seen as authoritative by the NAB 
Thus there is a separate adult vs child issue 

The overwhelming usage of aduit presenters sug- 
gests that adults are more effective presenters than 
children But there is a qualification A study by 
Robertson, Rossiter, and Brenner (1975) utilized a 
child endorser, a parent endorser, and d parent ^ lus- 
child endorsement Based on ratings of affect (lik- 
ing) toward the endorsed product, the enWorsenient 
effects were exactly in that order most effective was 
the parent-plus-child endorsement. The difference 
between the child endorser and parent-plus-child 
endorsements was significant at the 05 level, with 
younger children ( 7- to 9-year-olds) somewhat more 
influenced by the parental inclusions than older ( 10- 
to 1 2-year-old) children. The Robertson et al study 
was conducted with a mixed-race, mi;;ed-sex sam- 
ple The finding of parent-child superiority was 
replicated in a tollowup study by Gardner (1975) 
with an all-white, mixed-sex sample—with results 



I'lnterestin^lv enough the NAB is (.onccrnud about ihc role 
of <.hildren in adult commeruals NAB apparcnth teels that 
dominant use nf children in '.ommerLials ostensibh intended ^<>r 
adults m?v redefine the aCtual target ot the commrrLials as being 
intended i'>r children In advertising of an> product designed 
tor and directed to adults a comrnen.ial is exempt trntn the p""*' 
visions (yfxhc Cnildrcn - 1 V Auvertisinj^ (iuidelmcs even if ii is 
shoun uunng t>r adjacent to vhtidren s programing and it 

Any use ot a child is limited to a re;il-lite Mtualion and, it 
the child IS used as other than in*.idental, hackgrountt 
character such use is confined io d situation ' v^hich the 
parent adult<hild relationship is establis' J and thf 
parent adult remains the dominant character 

( hildren s TV Advertising 
Seaion 111 : 
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significant at the 01 level In sum, the studies indi- 
cate thai adults are more effective than children as 
presenters— especially if they are shown with 
children as a joint endorsement 

.SV^ cues The endorsement effect question in rela- 
tion to sex cues is whether males or females are more 
effective presenters of products m children's adver- 
tising Empirical research on sex cues has typically 
employed child rather than adult models, although 
children are atypical as presenters (see table 3-2 and 

The single study thai has employed adult models 
in research on sex roles m children's television ad- 
vertising was conducted in the Atkin series ( 1975c). 
In this study Atkm was interested in the auditory sex 
cues provided by oft-camera announcers ^ ^ In- 
terestingly, only 47 percent of the children m the 
Atkin study correctly recalled that a woman's voice 
had been used in the versKjn (»t the commercial using 
a female announcer, recall did not differ by sex of 
viewer Older children were much more often cor- 
rect than younger children, perhaps reflecting in- 
creasing sex-role awareness Overall, use <4 a female 
announcer made no difference to recall of the 
commercial, belief in the advertised cla;m, or desire 
to use the product. By subgroups, boys wcic so'nc- 
what more influenced by the female announcer, as 
were older children However, there was no 
difference in response between the children who 
recalled a female voice and those who did not recall 
the announcer s sex correctly 

The apparent implications of this study are either 
that the sex of an off-camera announcer niakes no 
difference— or that a female announcer is suffi- 
ciently novel to make her just as effective as a male 
announcer But there is a third possibility Atkin 
used a Bufferin commercial which was probably 
fairly familiar to the children Recall of the com- 
mercial, belief in the claim "Bufterin works faster 
than plain aspirin, ' and desire to take the product 
may well have neen established prior to the test. 
Thus the experiment may imply nothing more about 
sex cues; than that hoys and girls are equally likely to 
hear them 



' 'Barcus bi (ou'ul that an average n\ \\ percent ot 

children s «.t)n'mcri.ials use an nft st.ige vokc although «iur esti- 
mates arc that on!\ 20 per(.ent usl soUiv an (»tt stage voice with 
nn on stage presenter 
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A similar drawback occurred in a second study by 
Alkin (1975c), which used boy and girl models en- 
dorsing an established product— a Tyco race car set. 
Only 4 1 percent of the children in the girl endorser 
version recalled the moders*^ sex accurately; again 
this did not differ by sex of viewer Female endorser 
effects were tound onl\ among those children who 
had perceived the female endorsement This 
subgroup was much more likely than the "nonper- 
ceiver" subgroup to approve of girls playing with 
race car sets However, their own desire for the toy 
was only minimally affected, with boys wanting it 
much more than girls regardless of the commercial 
manipulation 

Less equivocal sex cue results were obtained in 
the Robertson et al study (1975) and the Gardner 
(1975) replication The products, fictitious brands 
of cereal, were unknown to the children, so pre- 
viously established attitudes were not a confounding 
factor Across the total sample there were no signifi- 
cant sex cue effects However* subgroup analyses 
provided a different picture In both studies, older 
boys were more influenced by male endorsers (n.s at 
1st grade. .05 at 3d and 01 at 5th), Girls showed a 
similar trend in r ;ponse to female endorsers, but 
this trend did not reach statistical significance, i e . 
male models vere equally effective with girls Two 
qualifications should be added to these results. A 
pilot study by Sobel and Rossiter ( 1975) did show a 
marked "own sex * trend for girls. >^ The stud\ also 
included a third sex cue condition. boy-plus-gK . en- 
dorsement This turned out to be equally as effective 
as male-only endorsement with older boys but not at 
all appealing to girls 

Taken as a whole, these studies suggest that sex 
cue endorsement can be effective in changing 
children's liking for products — quite apart from any 
intrinsic characteristics the product may possess — 
although the magnitude of the effect depends on 
prior sex-typing of the product, Sex cue endorse- 
ment seems to be more effective with oW^r children, 
probably because of preexisting sex-role awareness 
Finally, findings lean toward an "own sex * effect in 
general, but the evidence is not conclusivo on this 
point 



■^Actually models sex *\tkin usfd \v>n Ho>s and iwo jjtrls m 
Cdwh w'immerc.dl to minimi/c idiosvncrdtu cues 

'Mhe lerm marked trend" is used becaus these data were 
not tested tor statistical s'gnificance The magnitude of the 
ctfett, h«mcvcr \vas greater than the signititant difterenv.es m 
the Robert on et a! and (jardncr studies 



Race cues The evidence on endorsement effects 
due to racial characteristics of product endorsers is 
complicated Four published studies have tested the 
effects of black and white endorsers with black and 
white child samples All show a tendency for 
awareness of racial cues to increase with age; young 
children seem little affected by racial differences. 

The complication in the race cue studies lies with 
older (10- to 1 2-year-old) children Robertson et al. 
(1975) found a tendency for children of this age to 
be influenced by an "own race ' effect although nis 
trend was not statistically significant. Gardner 
(1975), using a white sample only, also found no sig- 
nificant "own race" endorsement effect. However, 
Hyams, Tanner, and Rossiter (1975) found very 
strong "own race effects for older children, par- 
ticularly black children,!^ and Atkin (1975b) found 
an apparently significant "frovv-race' effect for 
older black children, but no effect for older white 
children 

What should be concluded from these studies? 
First, It IS clear that race cue endorsement effects — 
again independent of the product's own charac- 
ter isitics — can occur Second, whether these effects 
occur depends critically on the prior socialization of 
the child. Older children seem more liable to be 
aifected by racial cues in commercials, but how they 
are aff'^cted almost undoubtedly depends on their 
own socialization experiences with regard to race. It 
IS noteworthy, for example, that the studies cited 
here drew their samples from schools with quite 
different interracial histories, which may account for 
their discrepant findings 

Occupational cues As noted, occupational cues 
t probably present in about 40 percent of commer- 
cials intended for children Evidence on long-term 
stereotyping effects attributable to commercials is 
almost impossible to obtain, but in the short term, 
occupational cues undoubtedly have authoritative 
or status oriented dimensions which make them a 
special subcategory of endorsement effects Note the 
earlier reference tc) the study by Hyams et al. (1975) 
which demonstrated that the occupation of "athlete" 



'One of these studies was \uA suttrcienti) well controlled to 
he assessed 

' This vvas the only stud\ to mdude an integrated setting 
Older childri-n ot both ra*.cs m this sample preferred this setting 
least although their response to a cross-sex" setting svas only 
slightly less negative 
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m an endorser role is more effective with children 
than the occupation of businessnan 

« 

However, the principal controversy surrounding 
occupational cues in commercials involves their in- 
teraction with sex cues Most often the controversy 
centers on the occupational stereotyping of women 
Content analysts imply that women m commercials 
are often stereotyped as "housewives"' — although as 
we already commented, the women might also be 
designated as "mothers. ' In either case, the occupa- 
tions portrayed oy women are clearly limited 

Although the development of social stereotypes is 
presumably a long process, a very interesting experi- 
ment by Atkin (1975c) suggests that certain 
stereotypes of women's occupations may be 
reversed, at least temporarily, in a single trial. In 
this expe. iment, Atkin prepared three versions of a 
commercial in which a 35-year-old woman was 
shown discussing the occupation-related advantages 
of eyeglasses. In one version, the woman portrayed 
the role of a judge, in another, the role of a computer 
programer, and in the third, the role of a television 
technician repairing a TV set Separate groups of 
children saw each version, and a fourth group, which 
did not see the commercial, served as a control The 
deperident effects measure consisted of a checklist of 
occupations suitable for women in which they)lesof 
judge, computer programer, and TV technician were 
included Results were as follows 
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Occupation 


Percent of children who 
checlced this occupation 
at suitable for women 


Control 
group 


Experimen- 
tal group 


Computer programer 


54% 


62% 


Judge 


27% 


51 %• 


TV technician 


26% 


36% 



•Significant difference (p^ 05) 

fhe most dramatic result was the percentage ot 
children accepting the role ot judge as suitable tor 
women after seeing a woman portray the role m the 
commercial. The remaining results, although not 
statistically significant, indicated that the other two 
commercials had a similar effect ot reversing the 
stereotype. Their smaller impact may have been due, 
respectively, to less stereotyping of the computer 
programer occupation and to the possibility that TV 



repair is seen as a low status job for persons of either 

sex. 

The most intriguing result of this experiment was 
the apparent strength of a single "learning trial" in 
the face of considerable previous learning. The 
change effects, incidently, were stronger among the 
older and presumably more role-socialized 
♦ehildren A deRiyed followup measure of occupa- 
tional suitability Wi)uld have been an interesting ad- 
dition to the experiment 

It IS tempting to conclude from the counter- 
stereotyping effects in the Atkin experiment that 
commercia.o must also produce stereotyping effects, 
but such a Conclusion is not h^'Kaliy warranted 
However, s»ngle commercials are clearly capable of 
affecting children's short-term social beliefs. This is 
an unusual finding given that such effects were 
popularly supposed to resultonly from multiple ex- 
posures, 

S(nial hi'huvior The final subcategory of social 
stereotype effects concerns social behavior which ac- 
cording to the NAB code must not be portrayed as 
being "inconsistent with recognized social values 
and customs." Some types of behavior, such as 
violence, would be almost universally regarded as 
antisocial, but the classification of living habits, 
manners, or language is distinctly more subjective. It 
IS not surprising, then, that no one has attempted to 
define the stimulus characteristics needed for ^n 
eflects study on the more general forms of social 
behavior seen in commercials. 

We might ask, however, whether the phenomenon 
of learning social behavior from commercials is 
demonstrable Atkin ( 1 975b) has shown that it is In 
ihi*-^ experiment, a group of children who saw an an- 
tilittering commercial exhibited significantly less lit- 
tering behavior than a group who had not seen it. 
Ht • ever, m Atkins commercial, a public service 
announcement, the focus was on littering, whereas 
the iiort of behavioral effects that the NaB and NAD 
are concerned about would presumably be of a more 
mcidental nature Behavioral modeling of incidental 
content in children's commercials has been 
demonstrated in another context However, no 
studies are available on children's incidental learn- 
ing ot routine social behaviors from commercials. 



^S5.5. vik'l\ (.n.isidcr.itions reviewed m th.ipler H i| this 
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4. Self -concept Effects 

The four types of endorsements most likely to 
affect a child's self-concept have already been iden- 
tified personal enhancement appeals, social status 
appeals, product usage portrayals, and competitive 
product appeals. This section will review the availa- 
ble evidence on the effects of each 

Personal enhancement appeals Some 27 percent of 
children's commercials employ appeals oriented 
toward personal enhancement — ranging from tem- 
porary effects such as fun and adventure, to more 
permanent personal states such as strength, health, 
or well-being (see table 3-7). Many products ac- 
tually deliver such benefits, of course The main 
concern of critics and regulators is not so much with 
these claims per se as with their Jocumentation or 
proofJ^ Usually such documentation requires 
survey evidence demonstrating that the claimed 
benefit is experienced or attested to by a large ma- 
jority of children. This type of survey has not ap- 
peared in the academic literature on the subject, but 
there is little doubt that there arc proprietary com- 
mercial surveys which document various personal 
enhancement effects 

There is one academic study which indirectly 
bears on the question of personal enhancement out- 
comes. The study measured children's reported- 
satisfaction with Christmas presents, many of which 
were products advertised on television (Robertson 
and Rossiter, 1975). In 90 percent of the cases, this 
sample of 253 children expressed satisfaction with 
the products (58 percent of the presents were rated 
better than expected). Younger children (1st grad- 
ers) experienced slightly less satisfaction (84 per- 
cent). Dissatisfaction among heavy TV viewers was 
24 percent versus only ? percent among light TV 
viewers. However, it is not clear that personal 
enhancement appeals were responsible for all of this 
effect . Even if we make the rough assumption that 1 6 
perce t^o of this dissatisfaction was due to television 
advertised products, an alternative explanation is 
that young children are not experienced fudges of 
product portrayals, whether or not any personal 
benefits are implied ly the commercials 



'•^For example, the FTC's celebrated charge against Wonder 
Bread advertising included the fllcgalion that it lends to ex- 
ploit children's aspirations tor rapid and healthy growth ' The 
FTC eventually ruled in tavor ot Wonder Ikead regard to this 
portion of the complaint 



In ium, childcen undoubtedly encounter many 
personal enhancement claims in commercials, and 
iiiany of these claims are undoubtedly effective (as 
well as valid). No direct nonproprietary data are 
available on the incidence or magnitude of these 
effects or on the failure of the claimed effects 

Social status appeals Children's commercials 
which imply that ownership ot a product will lead to 
increased social status, or that lack of the product 
will have the opposite effect, are prohibited b> the 
NAB and the NAD While the incidence of these 
types of appeals are currently at a very low 2 per- 
cent, they nevertheless exist Consequently, we may- 
raise the issue of whether social status appeals are 
effective with children 

An experiment by Shaak, A^nes, and Rossiter 
( 1975) tested the effectiveness of a commercial with 
a social status theme. A storyboard commercial for a 
fictitious brand of cookies wa^ shown to a group of 
2d and 5th graders The final frame of the three- 
frame storyboard depicted two different endings In 
one version, a child is shown winning new friends by 
dispensing the cookies, in the control group version, 
the child retains only his previous friends. This sim- 
ple manipulation produced an increase in affect or 
rated liking toward the cookies of 42 percent (sig- 
nificant at the 001 level), the "peer reinforcement" 
effect was much stronger for the 5th graders {pi 05) 
than for 2d graders (n.s , though directionally con- 
sistent) — indicating once again that code regulated 
advertising practices do not always affect only the 
youngest children in the audience. In fact, social 
staius appeals would be expected to be more rele- 
vant to older children for whom peer acceptance is 
more important for their self-concept 

Real commercials may utilize somewhat more 
subtle allusions to social status.2^ For example, 
commercials which simply show children of the 
target group's age using the product may border on 
social status or peer status appeals. 22 However, these 
subtler executions probably depend more on source 
effects than on self-concept effects specifically 

Product usa^c portrayals Portrayals of products 
being used which might potentially harm a child's 
self-concept include exaggerated purtiayals of the 



''Although the above execution seemed no less obvious than 
the 'hov s tlub" commercial mentioned m the Incidence section 
'•See the previous discussion ot social Lues 




product's play value or performance character islics, 
usage demonstrations which are ditticult tor 
children to emulate, settings or contexts which are 
difficult for children to recreate, and portrayah of a 
child with unrealisticdlly large numbers of product? 
or premiums (All of these are prohibited by indus- 
cry codes ) 

Atkm (1975b) tested tho first, and perhaps the 
second of these prohibited portrayals He shov^ed 
two versions of a "Blockhead" building blocks com- 
mercial — f)ne in v\hich a child constructs a modest 
tower of blocks, and anotnui in which an extrenielv 
complicated and extravagant touer v\as constructed 
Afterward, the :hildrcn m the experiment were 
given the opportunity to play with an identical set of 
blocks Children exposed io the extravagant usage 
portrayal were generallv unsuccessful in building 
similarly complieatcJ constructions and during their 
attempts they displayed more anger, verbal aggres- 
sion, and physical aggression" {2H percent) than 
children exposed to the modest v ersmn ( 1 S percent) 
This was a statistically significant, fithough not 
large, difference 

Interestingly enough, had Atkin stopped this ex- 
periment before the behavioral stage, the implica- 
tions might have been quite different. The ex- 
travagant version produced only one-half the level 
of brand name recall that the modest version gener- 
ated — perhaps because of a distraction effect Also, 
as a measure of commercial -induced dcstre. children 
seeing the extravagan* version v\ere slightly less 
likely to state that the blocks would be fun to play 
with 

Nevertheless, there was slight evidence that the 
extravagant version generated greater cxptitations 
of successful emulation than the modest version, and 
Atkin's analysis would have been less equivocal if he 
could have shown that the subsequent behavioral 
effects of frustration were higher for children vMth 
greater^commercial-induced expectations This 
would have constituted clearer evidence of a wit- 
concept effect Hovever, as Atkm noted, it could be 
argued alternatively that self-concept "protection * 
might also lead children to lie about their expecta- 
tions 

Despite the difficulty of obtaining a valid 
measure of mediatmrial Qxpeclalions, the exaggera- 
tion effects ean be regarded as having considerable 
face validity It is difficult to aci-ount for chddren s 



greater frustration after seeing the extravagant ver- 
sion of the commercial without inferring that they 
were frustrated because their expectations were not 
attained 

A broader evaluation of this experiment might 
criticize It as atypical the product usage p<jrtrayal 
was greatly exaggerated But once again, it is possi- 
ble to offer the alternative hypothesis that slight ex- 
aggerations, if not attainable, would be even more 
frustrating since more children may be tempted to 
emulate them This is not an easy issue to resoWe 
without a more sophisticated experiment 

No experiments have been reported on the other 
code-regulated aspects of product usage portrayals 
The research paradigm for each would be essentially 
similar, requiring S{)me demonstration that 
children's self-images are involved in their appraisal 
{)f C{)mmercials which include product usage 
portrayals 

C()mpctitiVi- pnxiiut appeals The NAB prohibits 
"competitive comparative superiority claims or 
techniques" expressly because of their alleged 'po- 
tential to encourage dissatisfaction t)n a child's 
part " The implication is that the child's self-concept 
IS affected We found it useful, as the NAD does, to 
distinguish i)vert competitive appeals (so called 
"comparative advertising" in which a direct brand 
comparison is made by name) and ancrt competitive 
appeals (indirect, anonymous comparisons in which 
the superiority or uniqueness of the advertised brand 
IS implied) 

Overt Comparisons are extremely rare — about 1 
percent — in conimercials directed to children * ' The 
usual fear expressed by advertisers is that a com- 
parative commercial may give the competitive^brand 
a "free plug " Consequently, the technique tends to 
be used only after careful pretesfng or when the 
brand is relatively unknown or has a lot to gain by 
the comparison 

Unfortunately, the one experiment designed to 
test children's reactions to comparative advertise- 
ments (Atkm, 1975c) examined these concerns 
about advertising strategy rather than the alleged 
"dissa^tisfactum effect " The experiment involved 

' Av(.<>rdmg to d rctt'ru article Lon.p.ir.Uivc 

(.oninuTt i.Us {.oniprtsc ahuul 10'^ ot prune time tctevismn .ui 
\crtising 



two versions of a commercial, one using a com- 
parison strategy, the other (control treatment) xnen- 
lioning only the advertised product The results 
showed no differences in the children's recall of the 
advertised product between the two versions 
However, the children's recall of the "compared" 
brand indicated a suable "free plug ' effect for that 
product. Atkin also found that the comparative 
commercial did not produce an increased desire for 
the advertised product The null eftecls on the 
"desire" variable are equivocal, as Atkin noted, 
because he used two highly familiar brands a 
Hershey bar and a Nestle s bar. But again, the ex- 
periment did not examine relative dissatisfaction 
effects nor anything related to children's self-con- 
cepts 

It IS noteworthy in the Atkm experiment that the 
children did not >ccm tn have any difficulty umUr- 
suuuiin\( the comparative coniniercial The NAD {in 
contrast with the NAB) allows comparative claims 
in cases in which true, understandable differences 
^ exist between the brands and in which comparisons 
are not based on selective inclusion of comparative 
attributes. Commercials meeting these criteria may 
well be quite informative to children in a aconsunier 
socialization sense However, no research has Kecii 
conducted on this contention, apart from the tangen- 
tial finding in Ai'Mn\ experiment that the compara- 
tive commercial produced much greater learning of 
one of two product information dimensions 

Despite NAB prohibition, covert ''competitive 
claims — or implied "superiority" claims — are esti- 
mated to appear in about I I percent of children's 
commercials. Some of these claims may be based on 
documentable superiority (eg, "best sel'ing") 
although others are clearly subjective opinions, {e g., 
"the greatest." "fantisiic") 

Perhaps the mosi prevalent type of covert com- 
petitive claim m aduh commercials is the S(j-called 
"parity claim." Obvious examples are slogans which 
simply state about th'^ brand that "it's best." Thi9 
may mean cvmmi: the best or on a par with other top 
brands Less obvious examples are employed by two 
well known brands of toothpaste "You can't beat 
for fighting cavities" and "Only your 
dentist can give you a better fluoride treatment than 
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" Wmick et al. (1973) speculate that 

"by five, a child can probably understand 'best,' and 
soon after, the meaning of 'better.' " However 
Wrighter (1972) points out that although the for- 
mally taught quality hierarchy is "good -better -best," 
advertising suggests a different hierarchy — namely 
"good-besl-belier." It is more difficult for an adver- 
tiser to support a claim of "better" than one of 
"best " Therefore, in advertising, "better" tends to 
become the superlative 

A pilot "study by Burrall and Rossiter (1975) 
tends to support Wrighter's position that children 
cannot discriminate parity claims for what they c 
really are The study used claims which appeared in 
children's Christmas toy catalogs rather than in 
commercials, but they are representative. of thip types 
of audio claims children may encounter in commer- 
cials. The most interesting claims involved the 
phrases "the best of its kind" and "two of the most 
delightful . " The sample was deliberately slanted 
to reflect high verbal ability; subjects were 2d and 
4th grade girls from an upper middle class suburban 
school. Based on the first parity claim, 30 percent of 
the 2d graders and 40 pei^cent of the 4th graders 
rated the advertised item as bettenhan similar prod- 
ucts. 2^ Figures for the second claim were 20 percent 
and 50 percent It seems reasonable to hypothesize 
that the incidence of children who were apparently 
fooled by the claim would be higher in a sample of 
children of lower verbal ability. Also, the increased 
effect with age hints that children may be learning 
advertising's new quality hierachy. The experiment 
obviously needs replication, but it is indicative of the 
type of effect that subtle competitive claims can have 
on children's evaluations of advertiser oducts 

But whether or not such heightened evaluations 
affect a child's self-comept would require further 
demonstration: for instance, that adverMsing might 
make the child feel disappointed with presently 
owned products or with an advertised product, once 
It had been purchased 

SUMMARY AND NEEDED RESEARCH 

1 Omfusion hffei t 

Although a substantial proportion of young 
children experiences confusion between programs 

^■^Prior tamiliaritv with iho adveriiseJ items was no! a con- 
lounding factor the catalog wi, nov^lv i>sued \Mth hmited cir- 
Lulaimn and children said, with onlv one or tw(» exceptions, that 
thev had seen neither it nor the items i-etorc 



and commercials, there is no evidence in support of 
th^* hypothesis that the use of program characters m 
commercials contributes to this confusion. The one 
study on this issue produced equivocal results, 
because the confusion measure was too delayed to be 
conclusive 

A true test of the confusion effect would require a 
more instantaneous measure of children's ability to 
distinguish program content from commercial con- 
tent. Otherwise, it is not clear whether we are testing 
children's memories or their actual perceptual in- 
ability to discriminate. Inability to recall a ' host" 
commercial could indicate an extreme lack of dis- 
crimination, or lack of attention, or lack of reten- 
tion. A better iiieasure of confusion might be a sig- 
nal-stopping technique in which different subjects 
are stopped at random intervals and questioned 
about their immediate perceptions 

Future research should also examine whether live 
program personalities are any different from ani- 
mated cartoon characters in iheir potential for con- 
fusion. Both types of endorsers are prohibited from 
selling within or adjacent to their own programs, yet 
different restrictions are applied to human and ani- 
mated endorsers -elsewhere; generally, animated 
characters are given much freer reign It is not clear 
why this should be so. 

The single study of the adiai em v effei t hypothesis 
did not support the contention that program per- 
sonalities and cartoon characters are less likely to 
produce confusion if they do not appear in commer- 
cials placed within or adjacent to their own 
prograirs. However, the nonadjacency condition 
used in the experiment was coniounded by an at- 
tempt to. test another manipulation at the saiiie time 

The same comments on the need for an instan- 
taneous measure of confusion apply here, as does the 
need to include program personalities and cartoon 
characters in the research. A new study is needed 
which pro; .des parameters for the adjacency 
phenomenon Relevant expenmentaHreatmentc for 
commercial placement would be within program, 
contiguous to program, noncontiguous but within a 
short time ot the program, and noncontiguous and 
well separated from the program. The first two 
treatments would correspond to the adjacency ban 
of the NAB while the remaining two would test the 
effectiveness of the sepaiation implicitly required in 
the code's provisions 



2 Endorsement Effect 

Only one study has tested the effects of a direct, 
testimonial-type endorsement by a celebrity/author- 
ity figure, although others have tested less direct en- 
dorsements in studies of source effects The study ac- 
tually found nef^ative endorsement effects: subjects 
who did not like the endorser gave the endorsed 
product lower ratings Neverthele^is, other research 
leaves Utile doubt that positive endorsements effects 
can also occur 

At least four studies have shown that a significant 
change in rated affect toward the endorsed product 
can occu** with even a passive or "mere appearance" 
endorsement. It is therefore highly improbable that 
prohibition of direct endorsements wiil remove en- 
dorsement effects, although it may reduce them 

The entire area ot source effects research in 
children's advertising is badly in need of theoretical 
direction and improved methodology The follow- 
ing are the most important points 

I On the source or "stimulus" side, th. e has 
been no specification ot the characteristics or proc- 
esses by which endorsers are supposed to produce 
their effects For example, the FTC consent order 
against Spider-Man Vitamins alleged that this en- 
dorser has the tendency and capacity to take advan- 
tage of the trust relationship developed between 
children and the piogram character However, 
source theorv in social psychology-^ suggests that 
any one {)r a C()nihinati()n ol the following factors 
ean produce an cnd{>rseincnt etfecl 



Source characteristic 

1 Credibility 

a Expertness 
b Objectivity 

2. Attractiveness 
a. Likeabitity 
h Sinnitarity 

3 Power 



Process 

Internalization 



Identification 



Compliance 



-'^Notc that the M( s nunc is a marked departure from the 
previous hlC pnhcy o\ alhming NAB seit-regulatn>n Spider- 
man ■& a pr'^gram character not a human celehrity or an 
authcjruv. and «»v suth <.4.uld *mlv vtted under N AH rules tor 
ad)av^ : "".iing and the i(*nfusi,>,i effect, nnl tor the end(^rsenient 
effect 

-'hg.Kelman l<J*iH Ma>uirt !M7^ 
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Thus, celebrity endorsers may represent a cdmbina* 
lion of likeability and perhaps expertise. Authority 
figures, on the other hand, may combine credibility 
and power— the latter being defined as the potential 
to reward or punish the messafc,e receiver and thus to 
control compliance with the message With some 
theoretical direction, we might then be able to ascer- 
tain why certain categories of sources are or should 
be regulated in chiidren's advertis'rtg 

2. Research on source effects should mclude an 
assessment of the source's characteristics — cred- 
ibility, attractiveness, power — independent of how 
the source is used in a commercial The product 
should also be assessed independently Only then 
can we judge what, and how much, a source adds to a 
product's intrinsic characteristics via endorsement 

3 On the effect or "response" side, most studies 
of source effects in children's advertising have been 
content to record changes in overall affect or rated 
liking toward the endorsed product. But these 
changes can only be taken as evidence of an endorse- 
ment effect (a) if overall likeability is viewed as a 
product characteristic, and (b) if the endorsement 
effect is interpreted to include quantitative changes 
in existing product characteristics and not just the 
addition of a qualitatively "new" characteristic 
More informative eviden^ij on endorsement effects 
would be obtained it we incVporated specific prod- 
uct attributes in the research and measured specific 
changes in children's beliefs ^houi these attributes as 
well as the more global index ot overall product 
likeability 

4 If the intent of the NAB provisions on mdirect 
endorsement is to reduce rather than to remove a 
given source's impact, a relevant study would He to 
provide parameters to the direct endorsement varia- 
ble by including three experimental treatments ap- 
pearance only, visual endorsement in which the en- 
dorser IS seen using or consuming the product but 
.not verbally endorsing it, and a straightforward 
testimonial 

The fantasy ejfect phenomenon is also in dire need 
of theoretical direction The fantasy effect is proba- 
bly the most important assumption in the NAB's 
children's presenter code and it therefore demands 
more than just an intuitive appraisal, Some theoreti- 
cal beginnings were mentioned in the study by 
Winick et al ( 1973) from which the tollowing list of 
hypotheses was derived (a) That children perceive 
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cartoons anci^iction as a *'game" and thus fantasy 
presenters al^perceived as giving a weaker form of 
endorsement than real-life presenters, (b) Or, to the 
contrary, that fantasy endorsements are more effec- 
tive because children are less skeptical of claims 
made by fantasy presenters than they are of the same 
claims made Hy real-life presenters, (c) That humor 
or magic associated with fantasy presenters adds ex- 
tra appeal to the presentation and the product, (d) 
That animated actions are easier for young children 
to comprehend than live-figure action, (e) That, in 
cartoon program slots, animated product presenters 
(not necessarily progran: characters) make the tran- 
sition from program t- commercial "minimally jar- * 
ring" to young viewers (Winrck et al.'s expression) 
and may also prevent . Jecline in attention. (f>That 
certain fantasy characters such as Fred Flintstone or 
Bugs Bunny are so familiar that they have lost much 
of their' fantasy content. 

We suggest two other areas for future research, 
(g) That children's perceptions of "slice of life" 
pjrtrayals be examined to see whether these indeed 
differ from "real life"- portrayals; for example, 
whether rol^-played authority figures are any 
different from actual authority figures, (h) Also, the 
source characteristics and processes model outlined 
previously would seem to be equally applicable to 
fantasy endorser research. A theory-based approach 
would allow us to determine whether it is really fan- 
tasy-reality thit IS the relevant d mension or whether 
the true differences between sources lie in their cred- 
ibility, attractiveness, or relative power 

One final, general remark should be made con- 
cerning the endorsement .Tfect No one has yet in- 
vestigated the question of whether children regard 
an endorsement as being an attribute of the product , 
1 e., that one of a product's characteristics is that it is 

"recommended by ^ This research 

would provide insight on children's reasoning in 
product and source evaluation. It would also raise 
the issue of whether endorsements are a "legitimate" 
or "fair" basis on which to promote products to 
children 

3. Social Stereotypy Ejfea 

It IS almost impossible to determine whether or 
not commercials contribute to the formulation of 
social stereotypes. Ratio analyses of social cue con- 
tent in commercials (young-old, mabe-female, black- 
white) suggest that they at least have the potential to 
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do so Children's commercials are biased toward 
adults on the age ratio and toward males >n the sex 
ratio They are also somewhat biaSw* toward 
minority groups (mainly black) on the lace i jtio 

It (hcse ratios can afuct children's beliefs about 
the real world — and there is secondary evidence 
trom television progiain research that they can — an 
extremely conplex and value-laden issue is raised 
The issue is whether commercials should be ex- 
pected to match real world ratios or whether some 
kind of over-compensation is justified (e g , for 
women or for racial minor iiy groups) fhe prosocial 
potential of commercials in this respect is in- 
terestingly illustrated by the tendency of children's 
commercials not only to override the non- 
white white ratio slightly, but 'o accomplish this by 
almost exclusively depicting integrated racial set- 
tings in children's commercials Value judr nents 
aside, It would be of empirical interest to kn( *v what 
effects such practjce^^ have 

Evidence from o ^tudy dealing with occupa- 
tional stereotypes foi women, raised another 'ssue 
worthy of attention Although the development of 
Social stereot)pes is undoubtedly a cumulative proc- 
ess, this stud) indicated that at least a short-term 
reverse stereotyping effect rould take place in a 
single exposure Future research on this 
phenomenon should include meas 'rement of the 
permanence of the effect and inve:>iigation of the 
possibilities for counterstereot)pe portrayals U,r 
other social cue categories 

Social cues in commercials also nave relevance to 
a previous topic, the endorsement effect Here wc 
are concerned not with whether social cues in com- 
mercials contribute to the learning of s reotypes. 
but whether previously learned ste*'eotypes con- 
tribute to children's ev aluatior " of products For ex- 
ample, children may react to models in commercials 
because of the credibilii> attractiveness, or power 
associated with their social characteristics — quite 
apart from any celebrity, authority, or othei special 
sts .us characteristics they may possess. The evidence 
showed that children do respond Co social cues as a 
source effect (a) Age cue research indicated tliat 
adults were genercill> more effective than children as 



'"^It scefns pertineni i<> rciicrale thai a separaii'^' i iht t< Ics 
(it h'jusc*vite and ninlher sh juid be made Too ott'-n m 
vcstig.f1nrs tad to ilo thss I he tv.o roles obvjouslv have quite 
ditferenl implications lor children s perspectives 
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presenters and still more effective if shown with 
children in a joint end.^rsement (b) Sex cue findings 
were not as clear cut. Exper'ments employing male 
and female endorsers re\ e ^ significant ''own 
sex" effect for boys and fo\ especially among 
older children. Most studit^. ve been don^ with 
chi! ' models Given the prevalence of adults :.i 
children's commercials, a logical study would be a 
sex-by-age "crossed" experiment on endorsement 
effects, (c) Race cue endorsement findings were 
strong but contradictory a critical variable ap- 
peared to be the prior racial socialization of the par- 
ticipating children^ (d) Occupational cue research 
has been confined mainlv to studies of the occupa- 
tional stereotyping of women As only one effects 
study has been conducted with children's commer- 
cials, this IS a prime area for further research (e) 
Research on social behavior cues has not been pur- 
sued apart from one study of a public service an- 
nouncement on littering This neglect is partly due 
to the iifficulty of defining what is "acceptable ' 
social behavior beyond certain exireme examples 

A final category of needed research on the social 
stereotype effect should be mentioned. In the sex cue 
studies, It was frequently, a id not too surprisingly, 
found that many products are sex-role stereotyped 
by children This raises the possibility — for other 
Social cues as well — that source eff'^cts may operate 
in reverse That is, products shown in commercials 
may affect children's perceptions of the characters 
associated with those products Girls who are shown 
playing with "male" toy*^ *^or example, may be seen 
as unfeminine Again, the purpose is not to pass 
judgment on such portrayals but simply to alert 
future researchers to the bidirectional possibilities of 
the source effect 

4 Self -concept Effect 

Ist)lated studies have been conducted w ith each of 
four types of presentations related to self-concept 
appeals personal e mancement appeals, social Status 
appeals, product usage portrayals, and competitive 
product appeals There are two faults common to the 
existing studies on these self-concept issues The 
faults * re sufficiently critical to deserve special 
empha<^.is 

a None of tlie stuches has included measurement 
of the principal variable — the child's self-con- 
cept While s I of the studic^ have demon- 
strated that personal enhancement appeals, 



social status appeals, and competitive product 
appeals are ettective with children, and that 
product usage portrayals may be t^nulated, n( 
attention has been given to anv tran.-^icru o* 
permanent effects v)P the chilu's self-concept 

Researchers have failed to rcali/e that, in this 
area and others, the choicj of commercials is 
an important sampling problem In manv 
cases, extreme examples have been selected 
and no argument has been advanced as to why 
the particular commercial was chosen or why it 
was assumed to be a representative case As we 
pointed out m the discussion, many alleged 
effects depend on a 'parameterized" stimulus 
These may not be linear parameters, su it is 
also possible that selectu of extieme exam- 
ples may actuallv overlo(>»' ihe critical range 

In terms of needed research 'a) It seems incum- 
bent upon advertisers uy document their claims of 
temporary benefits, such as fun and adventure, or 
more, permanent benefits such as strength, healtfi. 
and well-being No further academic research is 
recommended on this topic (b) Social status app**als 
are more relevar ^o older children who are more 
aware of the need .jr social acceptance Overt social 



stitus appeals are ver> rare in children's commer- 
cials but It could be argued that certain endorsers 
:drry social status connotations Further research, 
therefore, should probably be directed to social 
status as li subcategory of the endorsement effect, 
rather than as a practice in its own right (c) Product 
usage portrayals represent a prime example of a 
research area in whrh the two general faults listed 
above need to be overcome Highly exaggerated 
portrayals may actually discourage imitation 
whereas more moderate portrayals might invite it 
The central research issue is again, however, 
whether a child's inability to emulate usage 
portrayals actually affects the child's self-concept, 
(d) Competitive product claims constitute a topic for 
which research is strongly recommended Overt 
competitive appeals, if presented fairly and ac- 
curately, may contribute positively to children's 
':onsumer socialization Covert competitive appeals, 
on the other hand, are often undetected in incidence 
counts since they are little understood Moreover, 
when they do occur, they tend to be subtle and to 
hold negative implicaMons for children's consumer 
socialization However, a is likely that competitive 
prf)duct appeals have more effect on children's un- 
derstanding of reasoning and logic than on their selt- 
eoncepts per se 
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Chapter 4 



EFFECTS OF PREMIUM OFFERS IN CHILDREN'S TELEVISION ADVERTISING 



Premiums are heavily employed as a purchase in- 
centive in certain children's product categories, 
notably cereals. The FTC has alleged that premiums 
represent an irrelevant product characteristic, that 
they distract children from considering legitimate 
product attributes, and that they multiply the 
difficulty of choosing between brands. Defenders of 
premiums argue that they may actually facilitate the 
choice between otherwise fairly similar brands, and 
that premiums constitute a legitimate product at- 
tribute since they are part of the ' total product 
package " 

CURRENT AND PROPOSED REGULATION 

The FlC published a proposed guide in 1974 
which would eliminate all forms of prem'um offers 
in television advertising addressed to children under 
12 The prohibition would include offers of "pack- 
ins' (small toyb or other objects included m the 
package)* "pack-ons ' (e.g., cut-outs on the side of a 
cere'l box), reusable containers, self-liquidat tg 
premiums, and any kind of remuneration Un 
purchase, including tree gifts 

The FTC proposal has attracted much crit sm 
from advertisers, who have been using premium 
offers in acr rcance with the restricons of existing 
industry codes and guidelines For example, the 
NAD code permits premiurri otters but stresses the 
need to place major emphasis m advertising on the 
product tlself, with the premium as clearly second- 
ary Some industry spokeman have proposed further 
restrictions, such as limiting the time devoted to the 
premium offer within a commercial For example, 
the Cracker Jack Division of Borden Foods has pro- 
posed that only one-third or 10 seconds of a com- 
mercial, whichever is less, should be used to present 
ihe premium offer 

The issues are sammarized .» le rationale tor the 
FTC's proposed guide 

T'tc very purpose ot the prem-' m advertise 
men: :s lo tocus ihe child's attention on a factor 



that IS almost always completely irrelevant to 
merits of the principal product, mereby greatly 
increasing the 4ikelihood that the child's 
response to the ad will retlect confusion 

The premium offer characteristically bears no 
relation to the criteria which would guide 
choice if th^ product stood alone Instead, the 
premium's main purpose ic to distract the 
buyer's attention from those attributed and to 
motivate purchase not on the merits of the 
product but in order to obtain the premium 

The injection of a premium into a buying deci- 
sion cannot help but multiply the difficullies of 
choice . Merely by adding another group of 
factors that compete with those already de- 
manding the child's attention, the premium 
must inevitably increase the likelihood of con- 
tusion and 01 the purchase ot an inferior prod- 
uct 

An industry spokesman, Dr Seymour Banks, ^ 
questions whether premiums are in tact "completely 
irrelevant to the merits of the principal product," as 
stated in the FTC's proposed guide He cites the case 
ot presweetened breakfast cereals, the products that 
include the greatest proportion of premium offers 
The various brands of presweetened cereals are very 
similar, differing mainl^ m shapes and colors Vir- 
tually all of them contain the same ingredients and 
nutritional cv)ntent Dr Banks argues that a 
purchaser, faced with such an array of similar 
brands, will choose one brand on the basis of a dis- 
criminating attribute, such as the premium. He ques- 
tions, then, whether premiums are, m fact, an "ir- 
relevant" product attribute 

"Relevance" and "irrelevance" are not directly 
amenable to research. Issues about premiums that 
ore open to empirical analysis seem to be 
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1 To what extent do premium otters "contuse" 
children trcjin regarding what is actual I v 
being sold 

2 To what extent tlo premium messages distract 
ehildreh from using other pri)duct teatures m 
HMkiiig product choices Does a premium 
otfer ''multiply the ditticulties ot product or 
brand choice'* 

3 Do prenuuni otters increase iniratamiU con- 
tlict' 

A imal research issue arises from the compromise 
proposal by industry groups to place time limit; on 
the premium otfers within a commercial 

4 instead of a total ban on pr»;mium otters. 
Would placing time limitations t^n the pre- 
miun- Iter (e g . 10 seconds ot a total ot 30) 
a*:hj c the objective ot making the premium 
ottLT a secondary attribute * ^*'ould such a 
restriction lessen the potential of premium 
offers to contuse children * Would it make 
their choices betwe^^n products relatively less 
difficult'- 

INCIDENCE OF PREMIUM OFFERS 

Wkthin the past 5 years, two studies have tound 
that about 10 percent ot the commercials on Satur- 
day morning televiSKm contained premiums ( Winick 
et al., 1973, Atkin, 1974) However, the percentage 
of premium ofters is substantially higher tor specitic 
products Atkin found, tor exiirr^.ple, that 34 pci^ent 
ot all cereals advertised on Saturday morning con- 
tained a premium otter 

Precise dat;* are not available on the prev ilencc 
ot prerr.ium advertising tor other kinds ot produces 
or services (such as fast food restaurants) nor are 
there precise data on the nature nf ihe premium 
otfers themselves Some anecdotal intormation is 
available — tor example, Shin^p et al { 197h) cite an 
FTC source indicating that mosr premium otters oc- 
cur witnin the * last half ot commercials addressed 
to children 



RESEARCH EVIDENCE 

Some usetul background intormation tor the 
issues raised by premiums is provided in a purely 
desLriptive survey ot attitudes toward and uses of 
premium otters among mothers and children Con- 
ducted by Th*^ Gene Reilly Group ( 197-^ .), the na- 
tional survey sample of 1 ,200 was divideo evenly be- 
tween mothers and two age-groups of children (7-9 
and 10-12 years) Although the study focused on 
premiums designed tor adults as well as for children, 
certain findings are relevaii* to this discission 

• Premiums were iiost often associated with 
Lcreal products by both mothers (82 percent) 
anc' children {91 percent) * 

• S2 percent ot children said that they would 
' most expect to tmd" premium advertising on 
television, rather than in other media 

• C hildren report receiving an average ot 20 pre- 
miums m the past year 

• Premium "sc, anli most positive atntudes 
toward prenijums. occur among mothe«'s and 
children m the lower sociciec<momic strata 

• M4 percent ot children who said that they re- 
cently acquired a premium s<4id that it was ob- 
tainec^^wiih ihejiurchase ot a product, rather 
than by sending awa\ tor it 

• Children were generally satisfied with the most 
recent premium received, dissatisfaction was 
linked to * lack ot quality " 

• Mothers preferred educational premiums and 
other premiums thc,t could be used by several 
children or by the whole tamily They CJted 
plastic t(»y^, toys needing assembly, and easily 
broken to\s as premiums they did not like 

• Both mothers and children reported that pie- 
miums did not influence their purchase 
behavior However, the social desirability b»as 
in siiT:h questioning makes the validity of the 
response qu ^iKuiitl-jle 



'NVe recognize th.il dittkult Lh..Kc^ arc tmi rK^tsviriiv 
had One tnuld argue, iii t.Kt. that thc\ ire htMuUvi.il t<>J 
Icarmnif H«»weve'' tn the c* nnhaf ch<Mce Jittk ult\ riic'v tc 
iateJ to a child s ^.honsmg a bratu! nther ih.m his i>r her ulcal 
tht)icc (ds delerrnined. tor exaninie hv desucd teatures) ^hon.e 
ditticultv mav He dvslunttmp^! 



' -*»v noted hoih itnld onirutd arul adult -< 'r lented ( Vents- 
ott" coupons glassware etc ) pruMiunis uere Mierrcd to Suue 
itie sur\ .V I , not al 'vstiear whuh t\pe (d premium {he mothers 
refer lO n)<is» ilata fep»>rted above are tro'i children or from 
mothers ii iht refi-tentf. }s ^learlv to thilil <tnented pre- 
f!i lunis 
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• H6 pcrccni ot mothers rated prenuuns ottered 
to children as being (Wilv "lair ' or poor* in 
overall quality -Ihev generall) opp»)sed the 
idea ot television .'dvertising that includes pre- 
mium otters Again, social desirahilitv tactois 
make the vahdiiv ot the latte data quesiioiu.- 
ble 

In general, one could interpret these data as 
demonstrating that mothers verb.jlU express some- 
what negative attitudes toward premiums and are 
not miluenced by premiums in their purchasing 
However, the sheer numbers ot prLmiunis obtained 
by the children m the survey suggL-.t that actual 
behavior is not consistent with these negative at- 
titudes 

Ihr /ss/n's '>l on fusion " und dislrji tion jrotti othcf 
product icaturvs Much research in child psychology 
has examined children's attention to and selCLtion ol 
mtormation trom audio and or visual stimul. (see 
chapter 1) While tew studies have tocused 
spccitically on lelev isu)n advertising, mu^h less 
televised premium advertising, the existing research 
helps us to understand children's information proc- 
essing, which may have relevance tor their responses 
to premium advertising on television 

Ot particular interLSt are the studies, previously 
cued in this report, ot cmldren's attention patterns 
while viewing commercials embedded in programs 
in both laboratory and natural, in-home environ- 
ments, (Wartella and Httema. 1973, Ward and 
Wacknian, 197^, Alkin, 1974* I hese findings loii 
sisl^jntly show age-related decreases (trom nursery 
school to ()ih graders) in children s attention to com- 
mercials, reiativ: to proiirani content Some ot the 
data suggest that younger childien show greater 
\arian»:e n attention pattern, perhaps rcileLimg 
their shorter attention spans Only the Atkin study 
examined children s attention to Lommereials with 
and without premium otters and no tlitterences were 
* und in the children's attention patterns to the two 
kinds ot Lommercicils Bec.iuse these studies used 
rather gross measures ot attention, they shed li^ile 
light on the charaLieristics ot commerLials which 
attect attention in Lhildren I huy do suggest 
however, that commerLials have not,ihle drawinu 
power" tor youngei Lhildren 

Other research in child psvchtdogy has sornc \ t U- 
vance to premium adveriismg hor example Hagcn 
has studied aspects ot Lhiklien s informatioTi proc- 



essing and finds a developmental trend in children's 
ability to remember relevant and irrelevant mtor- 
mation (Maccoby and Hagen, 1965, Hagen, 1976, 
Hagen and Hall. 197.^) In this research, the central, 
relevant" information was defined as that which is 
necessary to the pertorinunce ot a task, such as iden- 
tifying the position ot pictures m a sequential array 
Incidental, or irrelevant," information was not 
necessary to the completion ot the task The older 
children (5th and 7th graders) in these studies 
remembered central information much better than 
younger children ( 1st and 3d graders), but memory 
of incidental information did not change with age 
These findings were interpreted by the researchers as 
a developmental change in attention selecMvity As 
whilUi Jn grow older they are better able to allocate 
their attention and to s:lect the mtormatioii neces- 
sary to completum ot a task 

Pick et il (1975) suminari/ed this research i,x\ 
children's processing of central and in* idenlal infor- 
mation by ctmcluding ' Accentuating what is irrele- 
vant often makes it more difficult to attend to and 
use what is relevant ' This is especially true for 
youngc-f children Ihe l\ idencc also indicates a 
clear deveU)pniental improvement in the effeenve- 
ness ot children's search strategies Older children 
engage in more search activity than younger 
hildren, but are also better able to ignore or dis- 
regard irrelevant information 

Several other research efforts in t'lis area clearly 
demonstrate tliat (1) older children can use more 
dimensions m problem solving than younger 
Lbildr<'n, and (2) children s reinforcement ex- 
nerienccs c \ play a sj^^nihcant lole in their deter- 
mmaiion of the salience (^t different kinds ol infor- 
mation (W itryoL I owden, and \ agan, 1976, Spe ce 
uid Segner, 19(>7, OdonK 1972, (>d"m and (Orbin, 
1973j)d()m andCiu/nian, 1972) To the extent that 
these findings can be applied to questions of pre- 
mium oilers in televisK.n advertising, they might 
suggest age-related differences m children s abilaies 
to evaluate premiums and other product features in 
making pr<.duc! choices. Moreover, children's ex- 
periences of positive and negati\e reinforcement in 
using premiums or-gin illy seen in ad veitjsing may 
foster, or i.ihibn, the responsiveness ot the children 
to future premium olfers 

two studies have tlirectly ex. mimed children\s 
lespiMises to premium otters m telev isKJn c(nnmcr- 
Lials Ihey toll<»wed similar procedures, exposing 
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Table 4-1 

Rtcall of Specific Commercial Elements 







Premium 




No premium 


Grade: 1st 


3d 


6th 


1st 


3d 


6th 




















4 


f 


2 


5 


9 


Cereal only 


8 


4 


4 


8 


7 


3 


Symbol 














Accurate 


Q 
O 


Q 
O 


7 
f 


7 


9 


12 


Other animals 


3 


2 


0 


5 


2 


0 


Premium 














Accurate 


9 


11 


12 








Other objects 


2 


0 


0 










(1 2» 


(12) 


(12) 


(12) 


(12) 


(12) 



Source Rubin, 1972 Based 'esponses to the c-jn-ended question 'Tell me what happens in the movie you just saw " 



children tq cereal commercials embedded m 
programmg and then immediately measuring the 
verbal responses the children Both studies also 
involved exposure to a smgle test commercial as op- 
posed to the repetitive exposures which would occur 
in the course of normal television viewing 

In Rubin's (1972) study, lst» 3d, and 6th grade 
children were exposed to a 30'Second commercial, 
either with or without a premium otTer Immediately 
after exposure, they were asked a series of questions 
about the commercial, what they recalled, what they 
felt they were supposed to want, what they were sup- 
posed to do with the product, etc Since some of the 
questions were fairly abstract, they may have been 
difficult for the younger children to answer — eg, 
"What do you think (movies, ads, commercials) aiT 
supposed to be for?" "Why do you think people 
make them?" Further, some caution must be used in 
interpreting results because of the limited verbal 
abilities of younger children. Nevertheless, most 
children did provide some answers to each question 

Data on the recall of the children were obtained 
from the question. "Teil me what happens in the 
movie you just saw'^" ''Anything else'^" As table 4- 1 
indicated, only the oth graders had reasonably high 
recall of the brand name m the commercial, both 
with and without the premium Only a few 1st p,rdd- 
ers recalled the brand name in either condition 



although almost all of them remembered that the 
commercial concerned cereal The 3d graders ^» ;re 
split evenly in both conditions There was high recall 
of the specific premium offer, a io> car, in all age 
groups. 

In both conditions, the product symbol was ac- 
curately recalled by a relatively high percentage ot 
all of the chik^ren. It is interesting to note that all of 
the 6th graders accurately recalled the symbol in the 
no-premium condition, whereas only 7 of the 12 
mentioned a symbol m the premium condition This 
sugg*csts the possibility that the premiums distracted 
attention trom the brand name 

The salience of the premium offer was .issessed by 
examining children's respcmses to the question 
"\Vhat do you think you arc supposed to want after 
' seeing the movic'^" Results appear in table 4-2 In 
both the premium and no-premium condition, most 
ot the 3d and 6lh graders exposed to the premium ad 
said that the c^'inmerci^l was trying to make them 
want Intth the cereal and the premium . Among 1st 
graders, there was a substantial difference between 
the two Lc^ndiiions In the no-premium condition, 9 
ot the 1 2 children said the advertiser wanted them to 
buv cereal Bu» in the premium condition, only one 
1st giader thought he was supposed to want cereal 
l"our ot the 1st graders thought they were suppo^^ed 
to want the premium', and six ol them didn't know 
what they were sfpp<>',ed to want 
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Table 4-2 

What Children Think They Are Suppo»ed To Want aHe- Exposure to a Commercial 



Premium 



Suppoeeti to want 



Grade: Itt 



3d 



6th 



Cereal 

Cereal (emphasized) plus premium 

Premium only 

Other 

Don'* l<now 



1 

n 

H 

1 

6 

(12) 



3 
5 
3 
0 

1 

(12) 



5 
4 
3 

0 
0 

(12) 



No premium 



1st 



3d 



6th 



2 
1 

(12) 



10 



1 1 

3. 1 
(12) (12) 



Source Rubin (1972) 



Table 4-3 



Timing of premium 


Aae below 7 years 


Age 7 and older 




Correct 


Number of 


Correct 


Number of 




retpontet 


retpon&et 


retpontet 


retponset 


10/20^ 


10 09^ 


1 1 


11 59 


39 


15/15 


817 


12 


1062 


37 


20/10 


8 70 


10 


10 00 


38 


0/30 


9 50 


12 


10 97 


38 






(45) 




(152) 



" To be read 10 seconds 01 ccmmerciaiaevoieaiupronuu ummc.u.. ..v^ o^,.,-.,,,,^ r- . „ ^„ 

^Indicates the mean number of correct responses to the 15 quest.ons concerning product mtormat.on presented ,n tne commer- 
ciais 

Source Shimp, Dyer and Divita 1975 



I hcsc rcjsulis suggest that the inscriMui oi irv- pre- 
mium mtormalKui contused liie youngest Lhiklrai 
hut not ihc f<the!s Ihis appears h) support the 
general research whuh mdiLated that the acLentua 
lion ot incidental nrlormation makes it dillKull tm 
y)U,ig children to attend to and use !eie\.inl infor- 
mation Ruhin\ data must he interpreted uith c tu 
Hon, however, tor reasons bc\<md the sinali ••ainple 
sizes A major prohlem is that the no-pi ennum utm 
mcrcidl featured a eon\entional stoi\-!me tormat 
while the commereial with the premium ottei used a 



lurm ot i ollage — 1 e Hashes ot e\ eiits and no basic 
sti»r\ line' Moieover it \ua\ le that even the 
\ounger childien ' received mtormation ahout the 
premium eommercial. but chose to talk about the 
premiuiit because it v\ as mor e salient to them It may 
be that the premium oi er did not intertcre with the 
transmission ot mtornialu»n about the product, but. 
r.ither. superM.'ded it 

In Shimp, Dver. and Duita's studv. 197 

children, 1st t(» 6th graders, were presented \Mth one 
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of four versions of a 30-second commercial for a hy- 
pothetical cereal product named Snappy Fruit 
Smacks One version had no premium offer, the 
other three contained 10, 15, c)r-20 secondb of pre- 
mium information Immediately after exposure, the 
children were given questionnaires consisting of 
true/false questions about the product and premium 
offer Ranktogs of the children's preferences for the 
advertised product and two alternative cereals were 
also obtamed. Shimp et al 's subjects were primarily 
older children, only 45 t)f the 197 children were 
below the age of seven Thus, there was an under- 
representation of young children, the age group for 
whom there is the most concern 

The Shimp findings for recall are similar to those 
of the Rubin study. In all of the test situations, 
children below 7 years old recalled less information 
about the product than older children (see table 
4-3). Out of 15 true false items used to test the 
children, the younger children correctly answered 
only slightly more items than would be expected by 
chance alone The young children demonstrated the 
best j^call in the commercial which comprised a 10- 
second premium offer and 20 seconds of product in- 
formation Shimp et al assigned significance to this 
finding, concluding that premium advertising may 
enhance the attention of yt)unger children This con- 
clusion appears unwarranted, however, in that the 
authors do not report whether these differences in 
recall among the experimental conditions were 
statistically significant Also, Shimp et al do r/ot 
report the nature of the kinds of iniormation the 
children recalled from the commercial (le , brand 
name, symbol, etc ), therefore, we cannot direct!) 
compare this research to Rubin's findings 

Shimpet al abo measured the children's attitudes 
toward the advertised product and premium Utiliz- 
ing control and experimental groups, the Shimp 
study found no differences in attitudes toward the 
cereal product, suggesting that the premiums made 
the advertised product neither more nor less attrac- 
tive to the children ^ However, theie was a moder- 
ate, significant C( "relation ( 20) between the attitude 
of the children toward the premium and their choice 
of a product brand This suggests that the more 
children liked a prcm'um ob)ect, the more attractive 
the particular brand was to them On the other hand. 



■*Shimp et al do n«H ropnrt ihcir djt.i h\ age grnupv thus 
».dnnc)l discuss age related dtttefen(.es tn the children s jtiitudcs 
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very few children chose an experimental product 
brand against two known brands— ' nly about 10 
percent of children in each group ranked the 
unknown experimental product as their first choice 

Since the four groups did not differ in prefeience 
for the advertised product, the authors of the study 
argue that premium advertising appear to have little 
impaTct on the children's actual preference for cereal 
brands However, the authors do not report (I) 
whether the children had a history of requesting or 
using either of the two known cereals in the brand 
choice or (2) whether the two known cereals also 
advertised a premium and, if so, whether the pre- 
mium was visible on the box displayed to the 
children in the brand-choice test Consequently, it is 
difficult to determine whether the low frequency of 
choice of the experimental cereal can be accounted 
for by the commercial, the premium advertisement, 
or other factors 

In short, the Shimp et al research suffers from 
several severe limitations in choice of subjects, 
measurement procedures, and data analysis 
Replication of this study is needed 

Three other studies are relevant to issues concern- 
ing children's abilities to use multiple attributes in 
product selections Wartella and Ettema Tl973, 
1974) and Atkin (1974), previously described in 
chapter 1, embedded commercials in half-hour 
programs and asked children immediately after 
viewing the program, to recall .he commercials 
Although we noted earlier that such open-ended 
questions may tax the verbal abilities of the >ounger 
children and consequently may fail to elicit their 
recall, the central findings from these two studies 
were nevertheless consistent Few of the children 
recalled having seen specific commercials during the 
program For example, in Atkin's study, only one- 
fourth (>f the subjects could recall the commercial 
with a premium and {)nly 21 percent could recall the 
no-premium commercial In the Wartella-tttema 
study, even smaller percentages of children remem- 
bered seeing a specific commercial 

The 1973 Wartella and Lttema studv also 
assessed specific information that children recalled 
The findings indicated that the youngest children 
( 3-4 years old) recalled only visual ajid auditor) im- 
ages from the commercial For the older two age 
groups (5-6 and 7-8 years), there was increasing 
recall of cJamis about the prv uct (eg **lt tastes 
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Tablo 4-4 

Mother's Reports of Child s 
Requests for Coroalt 

Question: "When your child asks for a specific 
cereal, what does he/she usually say . . what 
reasons does he/she give for wanting it?'' (If 
prenr^ium not a major reason offered by mother: 
"Does he/she ever say that he/she wants a 
cereal so he/she can get a premium or prize in 
the box?") 



Grade: 


Pre-K 


1tt-3d 


4th-5th 


Premiur.' cited 








originally 


47% 


51% 


42% 


Premium cited 








in followup 


35% 


36% 


40% 


Premium not cited 


18% 


13% 


18% 


n= 


(75) 


(81) 


(55) 



Source Atkm (1975g) 



good," "It's good for kids,") although recall was slill 
predommanll) of images 

Studies cited earlier (Ward and Wackman, 1972, 
1974) also assessed the information children remem- 
ber from commercials Children were asked to name 
their favorite commercial, then to describe what 
happens in the commercial The data indicated a 
developmental progression of recall from one or two 
visual images for young children (1st and 2d grad- 
ers) to increasingly complex, multidimensional, and 
Complete recall among older children (5th and 6th 
graders) In Rubin s (1972) study a similar develop- 
A mental trend was indicated Young children, 
preschoolers, and early grade school children 
recalled fewer images from the commercials As age 
increased, recall included more and more different 
kinds of information, and both the story line and 
purpose {>i the commercial became better under- 
stood. 

f*remium offt^rs and purchase requests Two other 
studies by Atkm ( I975g and f) examined the impor- 
tance ot premiums in children's decisionmaking, 
using (a) mother s reports of the nature ot children's 
purchase requests, and (b) m-stnre observations oi 
mother-child interactions The tirsl studv was based 



on personal interviews with mothers of children 
ranging in age from 3 to 1 1. Of the 301 mothers .in- 
terviewed, 211 stated that their children **$omc- 
times" request specific cereals seen on TV. These 
mothers were asked to report the reason tncir 
children usually give for his/her cereal requests (ta- 
ble 4-4); 47 percent said that their children cited the 
premium as the basis for the request. Those mothers 
who did not spontaneously mention premiums were 
asked if premiums were ever given as the reason, and 
about one-third then indicated that premiums were 
sometimes the reason for a particular brand's re- 
quest 

One may question the validity of mothers' reports 
of their children's attempts to influence purchases. 
Assuming these reports are valid, however, the find- 
ings do not necessarily mean that premium offers 
**distract" children from consideration of other 
features of the product Nor do they indicate 
whether children examined other product features 
and, finding most brands indistinguishable, chose to 
base their preferences and requests on the premium 
offer. We un say, however, that Atkin's findings 
reflect the salience of premium offers in breakfast 
cereal advertising and suggest that children like pre- 
miums 

Atkm ( 19750 also made in-supermarket observa- 
tions. Potentially, this should be the more valid 
method of gathering data on this subject> Observer*^ 
were placed unobtrusively around the cereal aisle of 
a supermarket. Listening to mother -child dialogues 
regarding cereal purchases, they found that 9 per- 
cent of all children's cereal requests contained an 
explicit mention of a premium offer 

One final study provides additional info'-mation 
about the considerations of children in product 
selection, and the relative importance of premiums 
(Reilly, 1973a). Personal interviews were conducted 
with a national sample of 6- to 15-year-old children, 
covering a wide range of media-related topics. O^ie 
series of questions concerned children's product 
choices "When you see a TV commercial for a 
product, would you like the product more if (two 
alternative choices)" Table 4-5 shows the results 
from all the questions which offered "prizes inside 
the package" or "offers on or inside the package" as 
one of the alternatives Particular attention should 
be paid to the age differences m these data Mom of 
the youngest children chose the premium alterna- 
tive; the older children made this choice less often 
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Tabto 4-5 

ChlMrwfi'a Pf Itikm In Tateyltlon Commarclal Appaalt 



Question : "When you see a TV con.wiercial for a product, would you like the product more if it , . ." 



Ag«: 


6-7 


8-10 


11-12 


13-14 


ause. uniy tnose responoing 


I 45 


285 


240 


229 


Had an offer 


52% 


40% 


34% 


31% 


Were nutritious 


43% 


54% 


58% 


59% 


No difference 


5% 


6% 


8% 


10% 


oaSu. ijniy tnose responoing 


1 52 


288 


234 


228 


Had a prize inside 


57% 


51% 


38% 


29% 


Were nutritious 


35% 


42% 


51% 


55% 


No difference 


8% 


7% 


11% 


16% 


ocioa. uniy tnose resDonoina 


1 47 


280 


234 


231 


Were natural 


29% 


39% 


52% 


58% 


Had a prize inside 


67% 


56% 


42% 


29% 


No difference 


4% 


5% 


6% 


13% 


Base: Only these responding 


145 


278 


236 


230 


Were enriched or fortified 


..28% 


45% 


58% 


62% 


Had a prize inside 


67% 


52% 


35% 


26% 


No difference 


5% 


3% 


7% 


12% 



Source Reilly. 1973a. 



Several reasons for this finding are possible. Pre- 
miums are usually designed for younger children 
and therefore lost their appeal for older children 
Older children ipay also have a greater tendency to 
respond with what they perceive to be a more 
socially accepted answer based on the quality of the 
product itself. Finally, older children may realize 
that the true worth of a purchase is in the product 
and not the premium. 

To sum up, the evidence from research both on 
child development and on television commercials 
seems clearly to indicate that the selective nature of 
children's attention to and information drawn from 
television commercials is not random and that there 
are specific, developmental changes which occur as 
children grow older Because the research on 
ci.ildren's attention to television commercials is so 



limited, the specific kinds of information that 
children of different ages select from advertising is 
not very well known. Rubin's research indicates that 
a product's brand name, symbol, and type of pre- 
mium are three key features recalled to varying 
degrees by different age children. The Rubin, War- 
tella-Etlema, and Ward-Wackman studies also sug- 
gest a general movement with increasing age from 
the recall of a few perceptual images to more com- 
plex forms of recall. A belter understanding of 
children's information selection from commercials 
awaits more research. 

Existing research is limited in another significant 
way. None has addressed the question of the cumula- 
tive effects of commercials on children's selection 
and use of information. Yet repelitiveness would 
seem to be the single most pervasive feature of 
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television commercials The research reported in the 
neit section, although not directly assessing the im- 
pact of repeated commercials, may provide some in- 
sights intu the effects of this characteristic on 
children's use of information from commercials. 

Intrafamily conflicts. Does premium advertising 
on television stimulate children to request purchases 
by their parents, and do these requests, in turn, 
generate in-family conflict^ An early study by Ward 
and Wackman ( 1974) found a small, statistically sig- 
nificant correlation between the frequency of 
purchase requests and a general measure of parent- 
child conflict (r = . 18, p.05) More specific data on 
this topic are provided in Atkin's (1975) super- 
market observations, which report that most 
mothers yield to cereal requests in the supermarket 
(75 percent). However, premium-based requests 
v^^ere accepf^d somewhat less frequently (68 percent) 
than requests based on other reasons (80 percent). 



Atkin also observe i (hat denial of cereal requests 
ended in conflict n- )re frequently when requests 
were based on premiums (29 percent vs only 8 per- 
cent for requests for nonpreniium cereals) The 
mothers reported that their children reacted some- 
what more negatively, with anger or disappointment, 
when their requests were based on a premium (table 
4-6). Also, mothers who received premium-based 
purchase requests reported a higher frequency of 
arguments following the denial. 

Another area of intrafamily Conflict which has 
not been explored to data is sibling conflict. Atkin 
hints at this when he cites among the reasons the 
mothers used in rejecting their children's purchase 
requests in the supermarket that ''other children in 
the family would fight over possession of the pre- 
mium." Unfortunately, Atkm does not give specific 
figures on the frequency of this reason. 



Tabis 4-6 



Outcomet of Cereal Requests By Reason Clfd for Reqwt 



Request because Request for 

of premium* other reasons 

(n - 99) (n =112) 



When your child asks for a certain cereal, do you ever tell 

him/her that he/she canl have tt? 

Yes ^8% 72% 

No 22% 28% 

(If yes:) How does he/she react when you say no? 

Angry 6% 4% 

Disappointed/pouting 25% 18% 

Doesn t bother child 33% 34% 
Understands denial 

Persistence in request 2% 3% 

Substitute request 4% 4% 

(If yes ) When you say that he/she can't have a cereal, 

how often do you argue with him/her? Woula you say a 

lot, sometimes, or never? ^ 

Argue a lot/sometimes 42% 25 /o 

Argue never 36% 47% 



• Mothers were categorized into the "Premium' ctasaiftcatio t If they cited premiums in response to the open-ended question con- 
cerning the reasons gjven by the chud for wanting the cereal The "Other reasons ' category included those who originally gave 
nonpremium reasons, even though they subsequently respunded positively to the followup direct question about premium-baaed 
requests 



Source Atkm. 1 975g 
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In sum, the da^a concerning inlrafamily conflict 
appear to indicate that premium-based requests do 
increase conflict However, the frequency and 
seriousness of these conflicts have not yet been ex- 
amined 

Time-huM'd restriaum^ A final issue concerns 
whether the proposal for time limitations on pre- 
mium offers within television commercials would be 
effective to ensure that the premium would be 
viewed by children as a "secondary" feature of the 
product Shimp et al *s data, discussed earlier in this 
chapter, are directly relevant to this point, Children 
who viewed the 30-second commercial in which half 
or more of the time was devoted to a premium 
message has a lower recall of the product informa- 
tion than the children who saw a message for the 
same product without the premium offer However, 
those children who saw the commercial with a 10- 
second premium message actually had a higher 
recall of product information than the group that 
saw the no-premium version. This was true for both 
younger and older children. 

As we noted, the authors argue that their findings 
support limitation on time (10 seconds with;. I 
second commercials) which could be devoted to a 
premium offer for maximum recall of a commercial 
However, such a conclusion seems premature Time- 
limitation proposals assume that children ^ attention 
to information is proportional to the amount of time 
devoted to its presentation This assume^ that the 
features of all commercial messages are weighted 
equally, with the only difference being the time 
devoted to them However, these assumptions run 
counter to much current literature on children's at- 
tention, which defines attention as a selective proc- 
ess which may bear no relation to the time devoted 
to presentation To date, there is no sufficient inf(>r- 
mation to make a judgment regarding the possible 
effectiveness of time limitations Research is needed 
which varies the time devoted to premium offers 
with other presentational characteristics ol televi- 
sion advertising 

SUMMARY 

It .ppears that the key determinant of a child's 
likelihood of being "confused" by premium 
messages is his/her stage of cognitive development, 
Rubin'd data shows that youpgCi children have the 
Greatest difficulty in comprehending the purpose of 
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commercials containing premium offers, and that 
they also have the least organized recall (Ward and 
Wackman's studies show the same general effects) 
and are very likely to confuse th° purpose of pre- 
mium messages Some younger children may think 
the premium is the primary product Older children, 
however, are mu. i better able to distmguish the 
product from the premium offer In trying to answer 
the questions posed at the beginning of this chapter, 
we must constantly distinguish the differences in 
children's levels of cognitive development, 

Premium offers do not appeai to significantly 
affect children's recall of product attributes. Stages 
of cognitive development are of much greater im- 
portance in this area However, premiums some- 
times do far outweight all other product features in 
children's brand choices Again, we see this more 
frequently in younger children 

It appears that there may be a relationship be- 
tween intrafamily conflict and purchase requests 
when premiums are involved Data are not available 
to indicate whether this conflict is greater than that- 
involved in other product requests 

On the question of time-basedfjestrictions on pr - 
mium advertising, data are inconclusive. Time pro- 
portions may be a rough guide to influencing 
children's attention patterns and selection of infor- 
mation, but more research is needed on (a) the rela- 
tive efflcacy of different cues in advertisements, and 
(b) the variations in attention and learning which 
may result from differences in both the timing and 
^saliency of the content of commercials 

NEEDED RESEARCH 

The limited samples, and the analytic problems of 
many of the studies reviewed here, might suggest 
that top priority ..lould be given to expansion and 
partial replication of the research to date. However, 
the findings from the studies of premium advertis- 
mg, plus basic developmental studies with children, 
would appear to be sufficient evidence that younger 
children weigh premium offers heavily in their atten- 
tion to and recall of advertising Whether such a 
reaction can properly be called ' confusion ' would 
seem to depend on how one defines the term At the 
very 'east, however, the reaction may be charac- 
terized as a tendency (»f younger children to evaluate 
other features of commercials less judiciously than if 




these features had appeared in messages without pre- 
mium otters 

Because these tmdings are confirmed across 
several studies and are consistent with what one 
would expect from cognitive development theory, 
and because findings of age-related differences do 
not readily lend themselves to policy alternatives, 
any replication and expansion of prevuMis research 
along these lines should not be the top priority for 
future work Rather, priority should be given tc# 
research which examines varuMiS techniques and 
features in television commercials which might help 
ch.idreii evaluate and use all of the elements of 
product and -brand informaiion in forming judg- 
ments about advertised products. In addition, a 
series of instructional television messages could be 
designed to help children evaluate the various 
features of commercials in making consumer deci- 
sions 

Without some better understanding of presenta- 
tional modes of children's commercials, it does not 



seem advisable to promote research on the effects of 
time allocations to premium and nonpremiuni con- 
tent That IS, since not ah elements within a 3()-sec- 
ond cpoi are equally salient to children, allocating 
specific times to premium and noiipremium 
messages cannot m^and ot itselt ensure that children 
will use all ot the dements in making product and 
brand evaluations Even if it were Ci)nfnnied that 
children dertionstrate the greatest recall ot all com- 
mercial elements when 10 seconds is devoted to the 
premium and 20 seconds devoted t(j other product 
features, ah adootion ot such time restrictions would 
not be warranted, since the presentation of commer- 
cials could be designed to accentuate premium por- 
tions and "downplay" the other porti()ns of the ad- 
vertisements. 

In summary, because industr> guidelines endorse 
the desirability ot ensur:ng that premium otters are 
"secondary," the chief research need iixthis area is to 
identify efficacious methods ot presentation to en- 
sure that children evaluate premium ofter^ in adver- 
tising messages, and consider them m the context ot 
the product and the message 
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Chapter 5 



VIOLENCE AND UNSAFE ACJS IN TELEVISION 
COMMERCIALS DIRECTED TO CHILDREN 



Although violence and unsafe acts are relatively 
infrequent m commeriials directed at children, this 
issue warrants special attention because of the 
seriousness ot the effects that may be involved. 
Three potential problems are examined in this 
chapter, two relating to depictions of violence and 
the third to depictions ot unsafe acts. The three are 
treated together here because their effe^cts largely in- 
volve a common mechanism among children imita- 
tion 

1 Fantasy viotemt' in (.omnie^rials When violence 
IS depicted in commercials ' is most likely to 
be m the form ot tantasy — i e., in a cartoon or 
other make-belteve presentation Television 
industry spokesmen have long argued that 
"fani .y violence" is not the same as either 
real-lite or realistic (acted) violence and that 
cluidren can distinguish the two. The usual 
corollary to this argument is the belief that fan- 
tasy violence is harmless and may even serve as 
? valuable "cathartic" release for the audience. 
We shall examine the evidence on children's 
ability to distinguish fantasy violence from 
realistic and real-lite violence, as well as tht 
types of etftcts that various k' is of violent 
portrayals may have on children. 

'> Commercials adfaient io \ioUmt programs An 
increasing number of individual sponsors arc 
withdrawing commercial support from certain 
television programs that tiiey consider to be 
excessively violent This moralistically moti- 
vated action hides a more serious considera- 
tion for advertisers that commercials may ac- 
tually interact with violent program content to 
aftect v'^wers; and specifically children's, 
behavior and attitudes toward violence ' We 
shall review some recent evidence which sug- 
gests that commercials may heighten the im- 
pact ot violent program content In certain cir- 
cumstances, while reducing hs impact in 
' othbrs 



'Intcrdctiun ettccts arc also of interest to advertisers m that 
violent or extttrng programs may mtluence a commercial's eftcL- 
ttveness 



3. Unsafe acr in safety messages There has bee. 
little controversy regarding the proposition 
that unsafe acts should not be shown in 
children's commercials. However, public serv-r 
ice announcements (PSA's) which attempt to 
teach children not to engage in unsafe behavior 
have generally been considered exempt from 
this proposition. The issue is whether the very 
portrayal of unrecommended or dangerous 
acts might lead to children's imitation of the 
acts. 

CURRENT AND PROPOSED CODES 

Portrayals of violence m children's commercials 
are prohibited by both the NAB and th« NAD, The 
NAB code explicitly recognizes the possibility of 
psychological as well as physical or behavioral 

effects. ' 

Material shall not be used which can reasona- 
bly be expected to frighten children or provoke 
anxiety, nor shall material be used which con- 
tains a portrayal of or appeal to violent, 
dangerous, or otherwise antisocial be .avior 

The NAB also prohibits dramatizations of any prod- 
uct in a **realistic war atmosphere" and advertising 
of feature films (»ther than se appropriate for a 
general family audience. The NAD code is fairly 
similar. It prohibits portrayals of violence, appeals 
to fear, and other portrayals which cont; ,cnc 
generally accepted social, legal, or moral values. 

Portrayals of unsafe acts are also proh'^ited by 
both codes, NAB's general policy is contait cd \n the 
following 

Advertisements and products advertised shall 
be consistent with generally recognized stand- 
ards of safety. Advertisements shall not in- 
clude demonstrations of any product in a man- 
ner that encourages harmful use or dramatiza- 
tions of actions inconsistent with generally 
recognised standards of safety. 

The N/ D code s similar. In general, it prohibits un- 
safe deinonstuaions and porfayal of people 
engaged in unsafe acts However, the NAD code 
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alirws ponra^ .t! jn unsafe it the pouraval ol- 
Lurs m a **spcc'tic satciv tncssa*:c The NAB 
picsuniaHK makes this c\ccpu<>n alsn. although 
thctr I oJcs d;> not c\plic:tlv *r ihc satctv message 
coiu..^ge'K\ 

INCIDENCE 

\ n^lifKt in i(>f7:nu'ri nils I ntortunaielv . the most 
roLeiu Lonient ana' sis ot children's eonimereials 
(liarLUs. 1 975a) did nut emplo\ a violence category 
In an earlier content analvsis^t ehildren's eoninier- 
ciaK in 1' "^L W IP -A ei al ( r^73) found a 1 1> per 
Lent HiLidenLC ot enildren's L(-mniereiais that uould 
prt)bah'\ meet Geihner s (IVZi detmiiion ot 
M 'k'n^e in his content ana ,sis tt)r the Surgeon 
(leneraTs report on Y\ violence an ' overt cxpre^^ 
sion of ph\s»Lal torce against others or selt. or (a) 
Lotnp.'lmg ot avth)n ag4msl one s \m11 on pain ot 
being hurt or killed ' Fhe Cterbner detinition in- 
L ludes ''orti a\ als ot ual-vvorld violence — g .news 
tilm ot lights oi uartarcf i cei taiiusporls — as well as 
itic tan^asv violence chihirLii ,.re most Irkelv to see m 
progiams o. conimcf Lials - 

I he s^omniei s.i.ds cited b\ WhikK et al .ill 
emplovcd villains' m their product presentations 

IvpKiil situations niv(flving villains .ire a 
dragon dcvourir^ a village, gangsters walking 
ni laLinglv toward a LounterteU< a sKive 
master overseeing gal lev slave. Wostt't'i bad- 
iuan tlireatenmg a p(>ker cheater afid ( ouni 
Di.iCuLi holding a victim (p 3(M 

SofiK' Loptcfup. irai V y^onimcrcials vv<>uld aKo 
'iicet (terbner\ phvsual violence detinition, 
although these are not necesSitnlv sliown during or 
ao5aL 'nt to cnildren programs hxaiiipUs iire an 
aiHtnat^d commeicial tor a well known^ brand ot 
• ru»t ''^mk and a commercial tor a lessei kiiowi 
iM.ind ot beer, both ot \^hi*.h show a boMng match 
Xhother Commercial toi a !ou -calorie beer <.on- 
^lu. .s with, the line. And it vou don t believe me 
1 II break \(iui p'«s> [he b*.cr coninv^rLi.ils arj not 
dueLtCii at ^.hildren, ot course Hut thev are tUrv^J ofi 



• r M-vN i'Ul tt t! IS" K \ h \ . ( /tht vk I . H H 1 1 Ml s di ) , At. i^ vils 

ii ( Hs Ml'- hcoi^ UN liiL >i V i'>tt.'nt.t. index uhkh < \v.iui'<s ni >st 

!\ptN >t ^ {.M)n \ t<.lo»Ki Dk ( t^S liuk X shows ihj' ti'k^ .M' '1 

*5 IV H.MiiiL N V ( »!v Ml t, > int \'^^2 \'^~'^ ulu'K.ts < f rl i'. r s 
iv ' s'l' AS 1.. ,ii!n,!K in! ^hjiu'i. liiKint, thi ,^,}^^ pi'iod 
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popular sports programs which are hkel\ to be seen 
b) Hianv older children 

During the v.eekdav atternoiin time slot, a tradi- 
tionallv heaw viewing period tor voung audientcs. 
Bare us ( 1 } tound a number ot ccminiei .lais pro- 
moting tclevisi n\ programs whuh tvpicallv contnn 

V lolcnt action H hus. children are likelv to see some 
dLts ot phvsical violence in current ^commercials, 
although the number prv)bablv does not leach the 
lb-percent tigure estimated bv the IV^I VV inick 
data 

Another eategorv ot LommerLials which arc ot 
Loneern here arc those which emphn pou-iitially 
trightening or tear-arcmsing themes The presenta- 
tion ot such themes is prohibited b\ current 
children's codes, hut )ust under onc^hird (29 per- 
cent) otiht 1^71 conimercials studied b\ Winick ct 
al uiav have had th.s character islic in their use ot 
bi/arre sloi\ settings Hi/arre spokesmen appeared 
m 10 percent ot these commercials, monsters and 
witLh.es III pcrLcnt Nj comparable Lategori/aiion 
was used in the more recent Harcus vt idles, s\> we d(» 
not know the current .ncidcnce trightenmg or 
tear ar{> using themes in the past tevv vear>^"fr7gTfien' 
ing or tear -arousing themes seem to have become 
less etmiroversiai thaii mou' ov'^rtlv violent 
portravals 

Although not statetl m an\ (»t (he availalMe ^on- 
i*.nt aiialvsLs. It seems sate to iiucr that most 
violeiiee or tcar-ari )using themes in childi'M s y.om- 
mercials afe make-believe portravals and usualK 

tmmated This ^.ontrasis with a teiideiKV toward 
rionaiiiniated ^.oninKreials tor Lhiklieii in general 

the Bar^us ^ l^^Sa) .veekend ii orning count ot 
children's commercials listed peicent ar.imated, 
2i) pereen mued. and r^iLent nonanin ated 
C ompaiable iigures tor weL.>via\ atternooii commei - 
cials were 10 p.'icjnt IT peiccni, and "S percent 
'baicus, l^^stn 

I iodmi hililnn ^ fuovnun^ 1 he incidence ot 

V loleiKe ip c. dren's prograiii-* is pjIcv an^ tooui ex- 
amination o{ chikltei s coinmerc'als t(.r the rea.i,m 



I hi sh >H , and tht* runiht'i «f {H ■ i', >U'>ns . i\l r Int. il tvs mh 
the in Huu pt ndent st iti< fl irv tj^ s ittspU ti u ^ rt' M >l Sumhi i 2 i 

.uui /'"'^ * S//ut "'M i I \1 -^t d li. St. Ar,.i;d r.di hith v i .U ik ^ 
.fits .Ifld the ill' >s| \ !, d( i'n;.'rMs ir i!< ,u i d K st k li tuf 
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Mated earlier nanicl\, the pu^sihiluv ot infcraciuxi 
between the .'onunereials and vmlcni program loii 
lent A related possibilit) is ihai voungcr children 
are unable lo dis^rh Miiaie cuiinuMcials and 
program eonie'ii, e>>peci»tll> it boifi pro^r jm and 
conirDercial are am mated 

A reeerM siudv 1^^^ SaunJav murnink: 
children's programs h\ Media Xctinn Research 
Center^ tnuiid that an *iggressi\c act .K^urred e\er> 
two minutes, rismg to *ilmosi once a minute \\\ ear 
innn programs' Barcu> (l^i'^'^a) provides a moic 
detailed breakdovsn along uith a comparison ot ifie 
tigures tr»)m tour vears'Mflier (Barcus, 19"^! ) lablc 
^-l sho>As tlie plor^rcles ante ot ^he,se \ .oleni ^t^is 
Aceoriimg lo ihese ligures percent of the 

efiildren's weekend morning progrtuns an^tU/ed in 
l^"^*) coniained violence h\ tlie derbner detmiiion 
In naH ot these programs siolencc inn ihe plot —but 
these were all corded} programs and. iherettire. ihc 
' saturated usage ' of s lole.icc was [vobabU ail m ihe 
tantasv idiop; Realistic acts of \ lolcnce also oc 
Lurre^^n about halt of all the weekend morn nig 
programs (tiie nonc(nned> program* ). but presuna- 
bl\ at a considerabh lower rale in th.it these a*.ls 
were "subordinate i(- the plot 

Since imuaiion ma\ be mote a tuiKtion ot tspeoi 
portrayal than ot rate/ it is useful lo examine ct 
breakdown of the t\pes ot \ lolenct that otcuried in 
the comedy and rijuiconieds proiTvims and the inct 
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deiue figures tor potentially tnghtenm^ fear- 
arousing themes m the program*' {see table 5-2) 
Data arc again from liareus (IM^Sai 

iwo general conclusions .ne appa. ni riom the 
fibres in icible 5-2 l irsi, children vsatehing 
Weekend morning programs may encounter iiniuita- 
ble violence — le. ciiaracier-produced rather ihait 
natural or accideni<il acts — m at least halt the 
programs Second, situations which ».ould p >ien- 
iiallv produce tear, anxiety or at least generalized 
*n<ius.'l or excitation in ^.hildren ma\ oCcur m at 
least half the programs 

I r.Siilcjifs in ( (^/^^7i^■/. \s '\itli the t in it loa 
o. \ lolcnce, the .riteria toi defining unsafe acts are 
not aiw s cltMr-eut Some ^.r mcs cillege ifiai certain 
products, such as fireworks or drugs, aie m them- 
selses unsifc lor children and that merelv t<> adver 
Use them constitutes an unsafe a^^t in this chapter, 
we will conune our discussion to a^^ts which ma\ 
result m physical harm to ^.hildien regardless ot the 
product .issociated with the actions 



1 'luiMt' t ■»! [MO'I tv(s ihl! p"si Al) .!iiriK'JMt<. pl)\^K <l 
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iMh 'U h \h\^\ r trv i\ it Hn thn '>Un.r h ind proJiK*^ vvh-^h ip 
Pl,» tnpi.sL 1 k unnK JmU ph\ SK al llui.' i! >uvh .l^ iuuil iiqu'M 
iiK* is}Hi.iill\ vtg.nUt^s io l^unua ( li hU ihis .[>pm,nf 
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Table 5-1 

Plot Relevance of Violence for Weekend Morning Cnlldren's Programs 



Saturated usages plot would not 

exist without It 
Subordinate usaje. could be 

eliminated without af*-^rt'ng plot 

Total 
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[Percent of 
comedy 
programs 

35 
25 

60 



Percent of 
noncomedy 
programs 

0 
46 

46 



Percent of 
all programs 
(1975) 

29 
29 

58 



Percent of 
all programs 
(1971) 

30 
23 

53 



Table S-2 

Types of Violence in Weekend Morning Children's Programs 





Percent of 

comedy 


Percent of 
noncomedy 


Percent of 
all programs 

(1975) 


Percent of 
all programs 

(1971) 


- 

Human violence wlo weapons 


Do 


1 c? 




57 . 


Human violence without weapons 




1 u 


31 


37 


Death or injury as a result of 


19 


39 


23 


(NC)** 


violence 










Natural or accidental violence 


. 12 


31 


16 


(25) 


Fear-arousal $r /c tions 










Chase scenes 


53 


39 


.50 


(53) 


Frightening situations 


1 1 


77 


24 


(NC) 


* Since the comedy programs inc'^ded cartoons, these figures include animated portrayals 
Noncomparable codmg criteria in tne 1971 study 



Soo»v,e Barcus(197l 1975a) 



Recent incidence figures tor portrayals ot unsatc 
acts are ditficult to obtain Winick et al ( 1973) 
tound that 4 7 percent of children's commercials in 
1971 portrayed "an activity or situation mconsistent 
with generally recognized safety standards ** These 
included a person driving a truck with one hand and 
a situation m which two children are shown eating m 
a rowboat without awull supervision The more re- 
cent studies by Barcus (1975a, b) did not screen 
commercials for depiction ot unsafe acts, although 
such acts urrdoubiedly occuired in some ot the com- 
mercials One example would be the celebrated 
"wild plants'' cereal commercial (Poulo^, 1975). 
another would be a current commercial which shows 
a child licking a knitc used tor scooping peanut but- 
ter ^ 

Since the industry and commercial groups arc 
agreed on the undesirabiliiy ot unsate acts m 
children's comn»ercials. the main issue here is the 
depiction of unsafe acts in public service^announcc- 
ments The incidence it PSA s addressed to immedi- 
ate physical safety (rather than long-term physical or 
mental health) is relatively low during chiiiren's 
viewing hours During the morning hours the three 
major networks over one weekend, Barcus ( 197Sa) 
courit?d 10 safety commercials (bike safety, seat- 
belts. etc ) This figure gives us some idea of the inci- 
dence of safely commercials, but no count is availa- 
ble as to how map; < ♦ these PSA's depicted unsafe 
acts as a ins of demon' trating tie safety message 



RESEARCH EVIDENCE 

The rev w of e\ idencc . n v lolence anJ unsate 
acts m children's television commercials is 
organized according to the three issues identified in 
the introductory section ()f this chapter The first 
issue concerns tantasy violence, the type most likely 
to be utilized in, children's commercials We will 
focus initially on the question <^f whether ch'.aren 
are capable of detecting the cues which distinguish 
fantasy violence from more realistic portiayals of 
vi(ilence Then we will see whether this makes any 
diltorence in terms of children's behavioi, including 
rxah the short-run effects in the m-hf)me vicwmg 
context and the longer-run eft-cts, such as mierpei- 
sonal aggression, tnlcran*.c (»f aggression, *;nd 
catharsis 

The second issue concerns the interaction be- 
tween commercials and violent programs We shall 
see that it is necessary to go beyond the question of 
whether commercials are violent and to consider the 
potentially favorable or unfavorable role that coni- 
mercialsmay play in the overall I viewing experience 
Finally, we will examine the cv idence on portrayals 
of unsate acts Fn particular, we will examine 
whether unsafe acts can be safely portrayed in safety 
f..v >sages to children 

Children's pcnvptum oi ianmw ( in's So tar in this 
repori we have followed the definition '/t violence 
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used in (ierbner ({972) Critics ol this dctmmo'i 
have argued that no account is taken ot un's whuh 
may render the v loleiice less real or ny.Mnmgtul \ or 
example. Geue Mater, a CBS \ ice-presidcnt re- 
cently offered the following Lrituisni " When Bugs 
Bunny pours a pitcher ot niiik <h^t a chipmunk s 
head, that's violence to Dean (jcrhiier Do vou look 
M^.on that as violence^ 1 sure as hell d()n t * 
Street Journal A^'tobcr l^^^,) F he real question . 
obviously, IS not vvhvther Mr Mater sees thi> as 
violence, but whether children do In other words, 
are children capable ot detecting the " tantasv cues" 
that might allow them to ' discount ' a portraval 
nut realh violent ' 

The 1972 Surgeon Geneial's rep(»rt on television 
violence concluded that voung children arc not 
Lapable ol detecting tantasv cues 

The verv young 'iav e dittuultv comprehend mg 
the c(^ntextual setting in which \ lolem a<.ts arc 
depicted and do not grasp the meaning ot cues 
or labels concerning the make IhIicvc 
character ot vioknue appeals hi t^tionai 
programs 

Howe\ er, onh one studv V * 'cter aiutivooeiu l^''2* 
was Cited m support ot this conclusion T h'^ and two 
' niore recer studies are revie'ved below Belore ex 
aminmg these studies, however, we have tound it 
worthwhile to attempt a classitication ot violent 
portravais based on the tantasv-cue hvpolliesis In 
Tible 5-3, tvpes of violent porii avals arc ident'tied 
in an approximate continuum ot tantasv -luc a^socia 
tions 

A violent act m a v.artoon leg the Iruit (innk 
commerctai mentioned c. '■her) ivpicallv has uifll 
cues to label it as tantasv antiiiation hum.-i tful \r 
many cases a setting, ilu/ is iv^mote m tvpt' int. .m 
place \ violent act hv h^'maiis m ,i tleirK m ikc 
believe porTaVai or setting eg science tiLtnin «*! 
peri(»d settings . -owns) tvpuai'v lias at U i^t .un ^.ut 



t(^ label It as tantasv. ifie remote -^tting ot nuikc 
believe It mav also iKive iiufiioi as »i luc \ violent 
act m a tktiona! but tci^ist .M>[tfaval mav be dis- 
ongUished troni real p )rtrav<ils ot violence 
one cue the viewei s knovUtdge tfiat it i> a tiLlional 
setting and ih It tH^ portiav.ti is aLltrd tthe beer coni 
niciciaU mentioned eailiei would \n ih's ^.ategorv i 
\ V lolent act mi a i e,rl poi tr aval has b\ del In it ion no 
tantaswues it in, however fh>t [final eithei liveor 
on tape, rather than the a^^tual m vmo event 

[videiKe that ^.hildren ».an in ta».t distinguish 
these tour tvpes of violent portravaK was provided 
m a stud) b\ Snow (1974) Open-ended nieivicws 
using a structured tormat. wrr^ e^^ndu^ted with st) 
middle-class bovs and girls 19 (»t them aged 4 to )s 
and 31 aged 9 to 12 Snow tirsl asked t[ie ».}uid:en 
about lour ditlerent tvpes ot programs to see wh^h 
the) would label as makebchcvc and which 
i^a! " The results ai e sumnraii/ed m I able 4 

It v>oald appear that the liui.i-.i and reir^'tt setting 
ot (ic\Mt( iit'il wcf. suItKiLnt [o signit\ i,» even the 
\fUiFigest children m the sample that the progiam 
was make t^elive On liie <»tliei liaiid, an«>ther loii 
i^iii[>orarv but nioic realists setting {Hfii<i\ Hii*Hh\ 
piodu^^t'd. as we might e\[X"».l, nnxed raimgs trom 
the ^.[fiidren with the vounger c^'ddten pai - 
iKuiarl). regarding the program a> reai <ir at least 
ni' >re real or t eal istic than it is make -lie he v i- I rlev i- 
sion new •> \v as i ^gardeu as r^al bv .tli ot trie chiKlren 
I hese results suggest iha^ ^.hiidicn i\v the age oj 
lour. Lan distuiguish rea* troni ipake beh.evL vontent 
'Wi a general basis - 



Table 5-3 
1 



Types of Violent Portrayals and Possibfe Fantasy Cues 



Cartoon violence 
Human, make-believe violence 
Human, '-ealist'c (acted) violence 
Human. reaM fe violence 



Possible fantaf^y cues 

ammatior.. humor remote setting 
humor, remote setiing 
fictional setting 
no *dntasy cues 
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Table 5«4 

Cniidren's Perc^jpticrif of **Re«ir' V3. "Make- 
Believe" ProQrams 



Percent describing 
programs as "make- 
belie ve*' 



4-8 yrs. 9-12 yrt. 

Saturday norning 100 100 
cartoons 

Bewitched 1 00 1 00 

Brady Bunch 26 45 

News C 0 

Source Snow (1974) 



Snow askcH (he children which of a scrie of 
p(/rlrii\als (dcscnhcd vcrbalU. n(>l shown) thc> 
would regard as violence I he word "\ lolencc" was 
explained Uf the children as "phvsicallv or verballv 
hurling someone* I he results are suninianzed in 
1 able 5-5. and thev tit the tantas) luc hvpothcsis 
\er\ well 

T h^ dat ' n; the table indicate that the more fan- 
taw cues pre*^t'nicd tii a portiaval, the n )re likeK 
that the children would a.i': ^ the portraval as 
violence I he order ot etfe- eness ot the t^ntas^ 
cues appearctl i<» be iis follows animation, humor, 
and a refiiote setting I nIortunateK an example .»! a 
realistic p{>rtraval (eg < .SroM ) was not m 

eluded m the Snf>\^ stu^^b , sd v^e Laniiot gauge the 
ettCLUv eness ot a tictional pr fgrani cue alone It is j 
reasonabh sate bet. h^iwever, that su h e'xampks 
Wf»uld fCLCixe sotnewhere t-wAeen 6s and 100 pci 
lciu V FKe-[>i'i coptHMi latmg^ f \ cn with \arh»us 



fantasy cues present, however, a significant portion 
of the children, especially the younger children, 
identified the portrayals as violence 

A sbghtly different approach was used m the 
study by Liefer and Roberts { 1972) These mv^stiga- 
iors were interested not so much in what children 
choose to label as violence, but in whether children 
can understand the "motives" and "consequences" 
associated with various types of violence *^ Based on 
ir. .rviews with the chddren following their viewing 
of S!X programs. Liefer and Roberts found that kin- 
dergarten children could answer only about one- 
f hird of the questions on motives and consequences, 
3d graders about halfof the questions, and 6th grad- 
ers about 80 percent A later study by Collins ( 1975) 
found that even by the 5th grade, children men- 
tioned less than half of the motives and conse- 
quences cited by adults in subsequent descriptions of 
vK>lent portrayals Children apparently focus on the 
acts themselves 

The most interesting facet of the Liefer and 
Roberts study was that the children's understa 'ding 
of motives and consequences was shown to be inde- 
pendent of the type of program the) had viewed 
Fantasy violence, as depicted in cartoon progiams 
of make-beheve Westei ns, was no better understood 
b\ the children than realistic violence in adult crime 
diainas In addition, adults proved to be very po<»r 
judges of which sequci cs the children would be 



' Mttlives arc ust'd hero in the sense ot pt f».eivod nt^ntatul 
rt iM tnr th-' Aci (sub|ei.t ve cues) \Ahile ton sequences refer 
t'l the MulLiin c* nf the act (<>hjeLti\f. Luc^) I ht suH)CLti\e '»H}cl 
t!vc tue ■!n,tin^.{h)n w is suggested h\ SuK f*nd (julkin ( i Vf^) 



Tabie 5-5 

Portrayals Regarded as Violence by Children 



Percent describing portrayals as violence 



Age 4-8 yrs. 9-12 yrs. 



^oadrunner cartoons (a.h.r) 26 16 

Nonanimated clowns fighting (h.r) 47 36 

GunsmoHe (r) 68 65 

News film of Vietnam wa' 1 00 1 00 



a animated h humor r remote setting 

Source Snow ■ , 9 '4' 
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able to understand accord. ng m the moiives-and- 
consequences crucria 

What are the impiKalions of the Liefer and 
Roberts study and the more recent studies by Sn«)w 

1 The tantas>-v lolencc position adootcd bv 
many net^voik Npokcsnicn seems — inhially — to 
be supported by the research, m tha, children, 
even as young a.s 4 years, can fairl> reliabi\ tell 
the difference between tantasv content and 
realistic content 

2 This does not mean that tantas) content 
rem{)ves the label ot violence Hven the must 
strongly cued fantasy (animated, humorous, 
and ren;()te from real lite, such as Roudrio\ner 
or Bu^s Bunny cartoon programs) may be 
labeled as "v iolent" by as man^ as one in tour 4 
to 8 year olds 

3 This labeling is based largely on purel) *'physi- 
cal" laniasy cues (as noted) and not on under- 
standing ot more sophisticated "ct^nitive*" 
cues, such as the motives or consequences 
ass >ciated with ;he violent action 

4 Alth 'igh the studies dealt uith television 
progra..! sequences, there seems to be no com- 
pelling reason why these conclusions would 
differ t Of violent tlienies employed in tcK^v i- 
sion commcrc" ils 

5 The most important conclusion is that these 
research 'esults d<; not indicate whether tan- 
tasv violence has any less effect tht^n r.^alistic 
violence Ihe results indicate only that various 
types of violent portrayal may be labeled 
differently by youngsters according to their ini- 
tial perceptual responses to the content 

The next Irgical qaestu^n, (>bviously. is whether 
these differential perceptions of violent content 
make any difference m children's behavH)r followmg 
exposure to various types ot violent portrayals 



!''Nfinpsych(>l«»gist adults !n,n also ditter .••uK ps\ch«-l<)j2js{:i 
regarJing their cnccpts ot vmlcnce In an intt resting investjga 
tmn Ihe ^alidjt> <»f cue-lahelmg ctfccts. Kat e, Joseph, and 
ledcschi (1^6) asked college stadeiif^ to cvaluitc pr(»v.edurdl 
dc^t-Mptions from the classit Bcrko»^ju experiments on aggres- 
sion One mam finding was that batni -doing hehavi )r *as 
labeled as aggressive" onlv when its perceived niotuation was 
anti no-nialive rlarm-doing heha\ior that was caher instigated 
by another person or due to an attach h> another person was not 
ahcled a^ aggrcss}\ c 



fifftiis oj different types <)f violent portrayals We 
have identified \ia the fantasy-cue hypothesis, four 
different types of violent portrayals on television 
cartoon violence (with three fantasy cues), make- 
believe violence (two cues), realistic violence (one 
cue), and real-life violence Ihe first two types are, 
or have been, employed ;n children s commercials 

Thcr! are at least eight types of effetts which ex- 
posure to various types of violent portrayals may 
produce These range troni direct imitation to direct 
counter-imitation, with six possibilities in between. 
To ()rganize these typol(»gies, and to provide a 
framework for classifying research in the area, a 
summary table is provided in Table 5-h Note that 
four ot the possible effects are negative by usual 
socieol standards, while tour other effects variables 
(nun.ber 5 and 6) are either neutral or positive 

Table 5-6 al^o identifies two important mediating 
variables in this effects pi ocess thecovtrt co^^nitive 
and emotional (arousal ) responses to televisK n con- 
tent which may serve as mental or physiological cues 
for subsequent overt respc^nses Arousal is a par- 
ticularly important mediating variable because., as a 
physiological energi/er, it largely determines 
w hether any mentally acquired responses to violence 
will actually appear as overt behavior Although 
cognitive labeling and arousal are the tw(> most im- 
portant mediating variables, a number of other, 
mamly personal characteristic may also be mediat- 
ing factors m the behavioral effects of the various 
types or television violence Ot tlu!se. we have listed 
ag- , because of its obvious relev?ince to children's 
research, and child's past history of reinforcement 
ol aggressive or violent behavior Psychologists 
gene^'ally consider past reinforcement as a root 
c<.use of what is commonly known as a predisposi- 
tion for aggressive or violent behavior in children 

With this framework as a guide, v^e can now ex- 
amine the two questions most relex ant to an assess- 
ment of the type^ f)f faniasy violence that might be 
employed in children's commercials Fiut, whether 
fantasy violence produces negative effects, and sec- 
ond, whether fanta*- ^ violence and more realistically 
violent portrayals pr(/duce different effects. 

Answer^ to the first quesihin derive from a iium- 
ber of str iiCs in which television fantasy violence is 
compared ^ith a control condition of bland or nrn- 
violcnt telcvisiuii ^equeiiLes. The following, in 
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chronological order, are summary result.. the ma- 
jor studies wnich have employed larunms as the ran- 
tasy-violence stimulus 

• Siegel (1956) t(/und no statistually sninipiunt 
differenie m frequenc> ot interpersonal 
assaults m children's play following exposure 
to a Woody Woodpecker carti/on vs a bland 
cartoon. Subjects were Stanford University 
nursery-school children and thus were proba- 
bly upper -middle class 

• Bandura, Ross, and Ross (1963), using the 
"Bobo doll" measure and amusing' (frustrating) 
the children slightly, found a si^nifuant in- 
i^eiise in physical and verbal assaults against 
the doll following exposure to a televised car- 
toon-like portrayal ot I'le *,ame behavior by a 
laUy dressed in a cat cf .tume vs no-exposure 
control Subjects were again from the Stanford 
nursery school 

• Steuer, Applcfield, and Smith ( 1971 ) tound an 
apptircnt icndcm } tor increases m interpersonal 
physical assaults in play tollowing the 
childr^ns exposure to Saturday morning 
pr{)gram excerpts A majt^rity o\ the excerpts 
were vu)lent carto{)ns, the control excerpts 
were nonviolent Subiects were nursery-school 
children of mixed race and SBS scores Results 
are tentative since the experiment used only 
live pairs ot children (10 total), three of x^hich 
sh{)w i an apparent increase in aggression 
while two did»not The measure is ai>o ques- 
tionable because it depends pa''tly (m retalia- 
tory action by the ' controT cliild in each pa'r 

• Stem and Friedrich (1972) found cqumKul 
resuU^ tollowing children s exposure to six Bat- 
man and SIX Superman cartoon programs vs 
neutral programming over a tour-week period 
Subjects were nursery-school children with 
mixed SES scores The results cannot be taken 
as either clearly favoring or not favoring the 
fantasy-violence hypothesis 

• Heilcr and Pol:ky (1^76; found tqumHul 
results in interpersonal physical aggression 
following children's exposure to \i\c violent 
Saturday rporning cartoon programs vs five 
bland children s programs Subjects were 20 
psych latrically normal but "broken home" 
children in a Pniiadelphia boarding institution 
Although the cartoon programs produced 
more aggression than the bland programs, iii- 
spection ot the data indicates that this was 
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probably not ^^^e to mutation, but to signifi- 
cantly higher amusul engendered by the car- 
toon programs, since the children recalled 
tewer aggressive incidents from the cartoons, 
yet rated the cartoons as significantly nrore ex- 
citing This study has other methodological 
nroblems, too, which render its findings 
equivocal 

Nonconservative, even biased evaluations of the 
first tour of these studies are widespread For exam- 
ple, Liebert et al (1 973), cite Sicgel's study as show- 
ing "somewhat wcw" (original italics) aggression 
tollowing the violent cartoon when m tact the 
differences were not statistically significant Com- 
stock (19';6) cites the Bandura et al results as 
though cartoon violence and realistic violence led to 
• similar" levels of aggression, when in fact they did 
not Co ristock also fails to mention the presence of 
frustration or arousal n the measurement situation, 
even though these two tacets are clearly mentioned 
in an earlier revic v by the same author (Comstock, 
1975) Both Lieberi et al and Cornstock (1 975 ) cite 
the Steuer et al cxpcrinient as suppt.rting the 
violence-aggression h\p(jthesis when the results are 
tentative at best Finally, there is the Stem and 
Fnedrich experiment Liebert ct al cite this study 
uncritically as supporting the vK^lence-aggression 
hypothesis, as does Comstock (1975) The Surgeon 
General's report ( 1972) ct^rrectly pomts out the 
possibility of a regression artitact contounding the 
results, yet C{)ncludes that they plausibly support the 
V loience -aggress ion hypothesis 

As an illustration ot how later interpretations of 
violence research can vary, it is worthwhile to ex- 
amine the Stem and Fnedrich experiment in greater 
detail The resrarchers divided the.r sample into 
high and low aggressives^based on pre-exposure ob- 
servatuins ot physical and verbal aggression and a 
sum measure ot the two called "interpersonal ag- 
gresnon" (how nno division was derived from three 
median scores wa> not stated) The children were 
then reobserved l'>llowing expo>ure to either violent 
cart{){)ns {)r neutral programs. The regression ar- 
tifact phenomenon would predict that the aggression 
scores ot the two groups v,{)uld, from pre to post, 
merge toward the overall sample mean — i e , scores 
of high aggre^sives would decline and scores of low 
aggressives would increase in the presence of this 
arfitact, the only convincing **vidence (hat the ex- 
perimental treatments had an ^ ettect wouW? be it the 
pre-post changes were directionally opposite to the 




arlifacl's ''pull," and significantly so. No such 
changes were observed The low ag^fgM^ves showed 
slight increases on all three aggressf^ measures 
which were entirely in line with regression toward 
the mean This occurred regardless of violent or 
neutral exposure, thus clearly indicating no violence 
effect 

The high aggressives turned out to be the critical 
group on which con^ iusions were based On the ver- 
bal aggression measure, the high aggressives' scores 
showed slight declines in line with the regression ar- 
tifact, again regardless of type of exposure On the 
physical aggression measure, which many would 
argue is the mere serious, the high aggresses' scores 
either stayed ihe same (violent cartoons) or declined 
slightly (neutral programs) but these were not sig- 
nificantly different patterns, i e , no violence effect 
can be concluded Only on the combined verbal and 



physical aggression measure did any significant 
change occur high aggressives' scores in the violent 
cartoon ondition simply declined significantly less 
than thcir scoies in the neutral condition, this is not 
the same as saying that they increased significantly 
more, yet this is the interpretation that is implied 
The conservative interpretation, given that regres- 
sion toward the mean would predict a decline and 
that the conclusions are based on declines rather 
than on counter-regression increases, would be no 
violence effect 

Actually, Stein and Friedrich could have gotten 
around the regression problem by simply dropping 
the high aggressive — low aggressive split and 
analyzing the trerids for the total sample. Based on 
their data in table 15, p. 246, the total sample results 
can be estimated as follows 



Table 5-7 



Pre-pott change tcores 



Violent cartoons Neutral programs 



Interpersonal aggression (PA + VA bel'jw) 
Physical aggression 
Verbal aggression 

The differences between the violent cartoon and 
neutral program groups are, respectively, .037, 023, 
and .005 scale points Given that a difference of 104 
scale points was required tor the 05 level of signifi- 
cance, almost three times the magnitude of the 
largest difference here. Stein and Friednch's overall 
results would almost certainly be nonsignificant 

In summary, it is clear that carloon violence can 
instigate aggression in chHdren, although this effect 
IS by ho means a universal outcome nor ah unequiv - 
cal one In fact, the findings of most studies are con- 
sistent with the interpretation that aggression occurs 
only if the children's arousal levels are raised (either 
by the cartoons or by other subsequent means, such 
as frustration during play). Moreover, the effect of 
the cartoon violence is mainly to energize preexist- 
tngaggressive responses, rather ihan to stimulate im- 
itation of new responses (this phenomenon is seen 
especially in those studies which Tiploy pre- 
measures of physical aggression and then use post- 
measures of the "^ame behavior to gauge the effects) 
The children ma> have learned these preexisting 
responses from previous cartoons, from other televi- 
sion programs, from personal experience, or, possi- 

( 
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bly, even from commercials (although the latter 
seems unlikely, given the infrequency of commer- 
cials of this type) We shall return later to the 
arousal aspect of violent portrayals in commercials. 

A second question concerns the matter of whether 
fantasy violence and more r^^alistic violera 
portrayals produce different effects (This question 
deals wi^h the differences between the stimulus -con- 
tent variables in the left-hand column of Table 5-6 ) 
Various studies have employed various comparisons 
in regard lo this question; the three studies cited 
below all involve cartoon violence and at least one 
other more realistic form of violence* 

• Candura, Ross, and Ross (1963) found that 
depictions of violence,by a cartoon model and 
by a. filmed human model produced the son:? 
level of subsequent **Bobo doll" aggression by 
the children (A live human model produced 
significantly more aggression than the cartoon 
model, hut the difference between th^^ live and 
filmed models-was not significant \ 

• Liefer and Rooertsi 1972) found the sanie level 
of aggression regardless of whether the violence 
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portrayals were m cartoon, make believe, or 
realistic prograhts However, the researchers' 
measure of aggression, which involved ' pro- 
jective'' picture choices rather than actual in- 
terpersonal aggression, was somewhat indirect 

♦ McCarthy et al (1975), in a longitudinal field 
study, found that children who lacked favora- 
ble real-life experiences turned to television, 
including violent programs, as an apparent 
fulfillment mechanism Their viewing of 
violent programing was also associated with 
fighting at school and juvenile delinquency 
records. Among these children, there were no 
differences in aggressive behavior between 
those who characteristically watcned violent 
cartoon or make-believe programs and those 
who watched more realistic programs conr^tn- 
ing violence. 

Three other experirrents are worth mentioning. 
Two of these compared realistic acted violence with 
teal-luf \ lolence ^ 

♦ Feshback (l^^72) showed a film of a reai-life 
civil not to two groups of 9 to 1 1 year oids 
One group was told it was a Hollywood movie, 
the other was *old the truth Compared with a 
th:rd control group, which did not see the film, 
the **rear' group engaged in significantly more 
interpersonal aggression, and the "movie ' 
group in significantly less interpersonal aggres- 
sion, subsequent to the film These results have 
been interpreted as support for a tantasy 
violence-catharsis hypr)thesis The results 
would not be consistent with a differential 
arousal hypothesis, unless it could ^e shown 
that the 'movu'^ idea produced 'de-arousing, 
perhaps skeptical reactu^ns among the 
children 

♦ NoMe ( 197^) found similar results after show- 
ing a war film documentary and an "ar- 
tistically produced" fictional war film to 6 to 7 
year olds Although there was no conU')! con 
dition, the rcaMife portrayal produced nion- 
destructive and less constructive play than the 
fictional portrayal. Since the content d:ffered 
between the films, this result wouid be consis 
ent with d differential arousal interpretation 

Both studies imply that reahstic acted violence 
(but not depictions of real vu/cn-e) may have a 
pacifying effeci HoN^^ver, thisetfect might better be 
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inte^'preted as indifference, as is shown by a third ex- 
periment 

♦ Drabn an anu Thomas (1976) reported the 
results of an experiment in which one group of 
children individually watched realistic 
violence (a TV detective show excerpt) while 
another (control) group were shown an excit- 
ing but nonviolent baseball sequence After ex- 
posure, the children were led to believe that a 
fight was breaking out between two children in 
another room The children exposed to the 
violent film took a significantly longer time to 
summon help, thus suggesting that exposure to 
televised fantasy violence either increai:ed 
their tolerance o produced indit fere nee 
toward real violence 

Thus, the answer to the fantasy violence versus 
realistic violence question is complex On the one 
hand, there is no clear evidence that highly fantastic 
violence (cartoons) produces any more aggression 
than moderately fantastic violence (make-believe) 
or even less fantastic violence (realistic but acted) 
On the other hand , none of these levels of portrayed 
violence seem to produce as muc*h aggression as 
real-life violence 

It IS possible that arousal, raihcr than any blind 
learning or imitatton of violent content, may be the 
critical factor. Such a theory was advanced as early 
as 1968 by Zillman (who, in turn, based his theory 
on a theory of drive and performance prop(>sed by 
psychologist Clark Hull). The theory, which has 
Tcaeivf^d extensive empirical support in the woik of 
Zillman aid his colleagues, postulates that people 
will perfoim whatever response is salient or ap- 
propriate to them 111 a given situation, provided they 
are sufficiently aroused or energized A notable 
feature of the theory is that the arousal may derive 
from any excitational event That is, an exciting 
sp(>fts program, a loud • r frustrating commercial in- 
terruption, conceivably an exciting commercial, or 
even a video failure could have the same effect of 
arousal as a violent television sequence, if these 
events el'xited equivalent degrees of emotional e/- 
citation 

None ol the mait^r studies on television violence 
and Its effects on children is immune from the criti- 
cism that arousal of preexisting responses, rather 
than the learning of new responses, could have pro- 
duced the observed effects F(>r the t>pes of violence 
portrayed occasionally m (ommerc lah, and als(^ the 
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l\pes portrayed most frequently in children's 
pr():;ranis. there is smiply no clear evidence ot 
"blind" iirntdtion In the few children's studies in 
which aggression hasoccuried following exposure to 
violent content, there has^not been adequate ex- 
amination of the possibility that these effects were 
due to arousal of "normal. ' or preexisting responses, 
rather than to imUdtiv)n of the violent content 

This IS not to sa> that violent behavior is never 
mutated However, it niainlv seems to be imitated 

(a) when the televised behavior itself is highly novel 
and arousing — e g . skyjacking, murder by in<.inera- 
tion, or an explicit depiction of a criminal technique. 

(b) when the imitator's response is compatible with 
his or her e;usting repertoire of behavior — eg, a 
history of deviant or criminal behavior, and. r.iost 
importantly, (c) when the imitator has something 
directly to gain from performing the behavior — e g 
the esteem of peers (.r monetary gain 

A second feature ot Zillmairs theory is that 
arousal may not only stem from any source, it may 
also energize any appropriate re%ponse This might 
explain the paradoxical (and little publicized) find- 
ing that exposure to television violence appeared to 
increase ptosocial behavu^r among higher S{)Cial- 
class children (Stein and Friedrich, 1972) An ex- 
periment by Liebert and Baron ;1972) in the 
Surge{)n General's Report claims to disprov e this in- 
teresting hypothesis, but the researchers overlooked 
s{>me important facets in dravv'nt? their Conclusions 
In the Liebert and Baron cx, ment, children ex- 
posed to a sequence from Ihv Untouchables 
demonstrated a significant increa.e m the duratif>n 
of "hurting" responses during a mock interpersonal 
iearning task immediately after the television se- 
quence but exhibited no changes in the duration of 
"helping " •'esponses during the same learning task 
What Liebert and Baron overlooked was that the 
children exposed to Ilw I'ntynuhablcs exhibited an 
increase m the total of />f>//i hurting and helping 
responses Their behavioi apparently depended on 
which of the two responses, hurting or helping, the 
children perceived to be the most appropriate • ' For 



N< 10 thai the ivvo responses vvere e learU set up as v « unpt w 
iivtM VHU tan push nnlv i>ne hultnn ). thus f stabhshing a tntal 
response puol ' trom v^J^kH ihc i^hildrcn haU to choose the more 
appropriate ot the tv^o on each trial 1 lebcrt and Baron tried to 
distlaini this tf tal response vievv (which would j-upport Ziil 
man s generalized -arousal interpretation ) by stating trial the help 
and hurt scores v^ere not merely alternate measures of the same 
phenomenj)n ' Mov^e^er the correialit>n betvveen the tvvo scores 
( 24 ) was negative and Mgnitit ai ! (p OS ) anil does not support 
their Llaini that the tv^o responses ire mtiependeni 
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exampk, (^Ider girls in the experiment demonstrated 
a very large incrwase in ht'lpinu r^^sponses following 
the televised violence 

The experiment by Drabman ^nu Thomas, cited 
earlier, could be smiilarly interpreted In this study, 
children who had watched a violent television 
episode were notably slower :o summon help for 
other children getting into a fight This finding could 
conceivably be explained as an arousal effect, rather 
than an indifference effect, if the seemingly in- 
different children were actually motivated to axotd 
intervention and see the lighting continue These 
possibilities are raised not to advocate violence, of 
course, bu*. to exemplify the fact that the interpreta 
tion of \ lolence studies is not as clear-cut as it might 
often fecm In particular, the effects of arousal ver- 
sus imitati{)n need to be more clearly distinguished 
before violent content (especially in fantasy form) 
can be indicted as something other than mere excita- 
tion 

C oninieri lals and \iolvnl pfoiffams An experiment 
of great interest to the general de^Mte about televi- 
sion violence — tnd certainly of great interest here, 
since It involve^ commercials — was recently 
reported by Worchei, Mardy ^tr.d Hurley (1976) 
fhe results of this study suggest that violence in 
movies will produce aggression m v le vers only if the 
movies are accompanied by commercials, as on 
television The researcheis used three full-length 
movies which were selected to represent real 
violence {Attua, an American Bar Association docu- 
mentary which included act tal footage from the At- 
tica prison not), realistic, acted violence ( The dd 
One, the Marlon Brando motorcycle picture), and a 
n()nvu)ient control fi'm {Ihe \1(fuse !luU Roared, a 
comedy adventure starring Peter Sellers) Each film 
was shown to a different group of randomly selec 
colkge students, with half of each group seeii.g it 
without Commercial interruptions, the other half 
with commercials 



-In one ot fhe tew siudus to eniplos relevant measures oi i 
arousal |j.\easared ^ v increase^ \n an>usal Ironi a n«'utral content 
haseime) ( line ei al (19""^) found thai children Aho v^crc heavy 
vicv^ers ot television exhibited signiticantlV less arousal from a 
feahslic poriravai tilnietl vhil^-iue (a brutal boxing match) 
than children who vvere light viev^ers Had Drabman and 
Ihonias divide(i their sa ,«le into heav> and light viev^ers. the 
arousal-indiffercnce h> olhesis could have ban more ade 
quateiy tested Better ^t.!l <>t vourse. would have been <i direct 
measure o( arousal in the t^vpernnent as well as an examination 
of what e.uh child peuciveii as the normal <»r normrftiv,' 
n spons* t" jhi I xp'^r miental sMuatH)n 



!n adopting this design, the investigators argued 
that most previous cxpcrinicnts ucrc at\pual in that 
they employed short tilni segments, \^hleh usual 1\ 
portrayed vtolenee out ot eontext. rather than tu!l- 
length films v^huh Lontatned contexts other than 
violence In addition, they noted that tiliiis sho^\n 
without commercials were atvpical ot usual tele\i- 
sion exposure I he researchers reasoned that under 
the Conditions ot their experiment, two competing 
hypotheses could he tested I he first, following 
Singer (1971). was that coiiinier^ials might break 
the spell" of violence sequences in the films and thus 
decrease aggressive tendencies ot the subjects 
following viewing 1 he alternative prediction. 
U)llowing Berkow it/ ( 1 962 ) v\.as that the cciiiiiKTcial 
nterruptions might conslrtute a source ol Irustra- 
tion. since they ostensibly block the "ongoing drue' 
of the Viewer to see the mo\ le I lie combination of 
trustiation plus the aggressive eues in the \ loleiil 
movies should increase the aggressise tendencies ot 
the subfccts tollowing viewing 

Worchel et al preferred the Ik'rkowit/ prcdiLtioii 
of increased aggression follow mg the violent mo\ies 
shown vvfih commercials The\ made no prediction 
regarding the relative eMects of real ( Aduu) \ersus 
acted ( H //(/ (hn) vndence bcLause ol their concern 
that the depiction of the unpleasant real-hfe conse- 
quences of the \ lolence in Um a might introtliKC an 
inhibiting fat^tor in the suhjcv^t^ sub^eciuent aggres- 
sion 

The main mea>ure of n^crc* •] ^xpcnmcni 

eo'nstsV^d of the subjcLis i 1P^ n. u> lale the 
Miiploy ability of the i search a*" .isf ? ulio had run 
the filnis I e assistant .h*line, .f. nu.!- uiiee 
bluoders. two rrioi to and «jne ioHovsmg * ** U\n., 
which would provide llu ^ 'i^i^^ts witli p. ^sons ; i 
c; ittci/ing his <.or /CtCL ;.ts a measure n1 aggres 
sion) The result** from is measuie arc si- »vv,n in 
higure 3-K S 

I he findings . ""c consistent w ith th. in\ cs* ig.it^rs 
predielh)as Based on the assistcMU rating' iiKasuie 
of aggre^slon, the \ lolent i ilms shown wit h toniinci - 
cidls app;»renfi^y produced s/i,''f///( .."?//\ nh>t{ aggr^N 
su)n thari the same films shown without ^oiniiici- 
tials The violent films with LommyLials aUo pr<» 
duced significantly more aggression than the n»)n 
violent film with or w ithout LommerLials \(» signiTi 
eant differen(Cs in the aggressum latmtis were toyitd 
between :he a«.ted and real \ ioUmkc 



Worchel et al did not take direct physiological 
measures of arou^al during the experiment 
However, after the viewing, the subiects rated the 
films as tairl) equallv involving and interesting (the 
ratings of their violence and humor contents 
naturally differed) Subjects who viewed the films 
with commerchds also r<ited themselves as feeling 
slight I V (though ^nificantly) more tenic and angry 
after the viewing, hut <dso — paradoxically — more 
happv and rested I he latter two ratings pose 
problems for the trust i <ition hypothesis, especially in 
th*it the investigators specuKiie that the commercials 
could have led smiultaneouslv to both frustration 
and relief 

There are other piohlems with this interesting 
stud> 

1 the conimer^fels were actuallv puhlu service 
^%innoun<.ements and <tre descri :d bv the 

auth(}rs as lairlv enlertainini, * Moreover, ac- 
cording to the methodologual description in 
the studv. the eonimercials (10 Commercials 
arr.ingcd in f(>ur 2-minute blocks) were placed 
so as Mo bre<iking scene continuity' 

(itahcs added ) I his is rather at v pica I of telev i- 
sion. m which commercials are oiten placed at 
the peak of *iii exciting scene, wth the resolu- 
tum ieft to follow the conim rcial break 

2 It IS possible th<it the pLvcment ot PSA s in 
\iolent films mav have h<Kl <i pmifMni: effect 
or, more prcciselv. a !i('u(fuli:in\: effect l.ook 
again at the results m 1 igu^ S-! One wou4d 
expect 'aggression" to he indexed bv a tend- 
eiicv /?oMo want to hire the assistant Hovvever 
nunc of the (mean) ratings tend m this ag- 
gtcsive" ilircctioii The domin<tnl response in 
fnur of the SIX experinieni<d c^mditions was m 
fact t ) hiH the assistant In the two remaining 
C( »nd It loll S"- the two v mlent tilms with c(»m- 
meiv^ials — the respt)nses were essential I v 
neutral i «■ the ratings indicated an in- 
dkltereiKe as to whether the assistant should or 
should noi he hired (the midpoint of the scale 
was 1^, and the two means m question v^ere 
Wi,h toi Ihi- n lUI One dwd ISSfoi ^IH* a) 

\l would he difttcuU to interpret such 
responses as aggressive \n alternative in- 
terpretation, based on the arojsal tneory. 
nngtit he thot the domin<int or appropriate ' 
response in the subjects' situ. u ion Wtis to com- 
plv with the experimenters' apparent judgment 
m iihcihh having hired the assistant or, more 
likolv fo givo .i svmp<itheti( I'rsponst* to a 
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Figure S-8 

Subjects^ Ratings of the Employablllt> of the Research Assistant 
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That Roared) 
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(The Wild One) 
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' •The subject? were asked to rate on a 3i-pcint scale their extent of agreement with the statement. "The assistant would make a 
very good experimenter and should definitely be hired for the job " A rating of 1 equalled "strongly agree, ' 31 equalled "strongly 
disagree " A rating of 16, the midpoint, presumably indicated a neutral opinion on the question 

Source Worchel, eUl (1976) 
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fellow student v»hom, ihcv were lold, was one 
of three candidates tor a single job tor the neKt 
academic year [the assisiant made three blun- 
ders, hut he was not directlv ottensive to the 
viewers in anv w av ) It is p(»ssible that tlie com- 
mercials (which were, atter all, '^entertaining" 
public service announcements which ap- 
parenllv did not interrupt the coannuitv ot anv 
scenes within the movies), mu\ have "toned 
down" the otherwise arousing prop':rties of the 
violent tilivis, thus leading to less i'ncr\n:atu)n 
of the appropriate response b\ the subject Ot 
course, Zillnvan's arousal theorv cannot be 
correctly applied unless ihere is actual 
physi(>logical measurement ot arousal, and 
arousal decline, during the lilms Nevertheless, 
this IS a possible interpretation, and one which 
raises questions regarding the Worchel et ai 
e(>nelusi()n that commercials exacerbate 
violence in tijms 

3 A minor pcunt is tha^ the movies were pro- 
jected on a tilm screen rather than on a telil^i- 
su)n monitor and were shown in an experinieii- 
lal rather than an in-honK setting I hese tae- 
lors might have intlated the overall degree ut 
arousal and, iherctore, the aggression ' ex- 
pressed by the subjects 

4 Another minor point is that the subjects vvere 
college students, making the results oni\ in- 
directly apphccible tii Lhildren (all other 
studies cited in this chapter had Lhildren as 
subjects) I he ttndings shouui tlierelore be 
regarded as tentative flowcver, the Worchel 
ct al findings are l iinlv important enf)ugh 
to warrant replicative research with hettei con- 
trols and with a mure direct measure ot aggies- 
sion 

The potential ot commercials to interact with 
violent programs may depend on where thecommei 
cials are placed Two ot the children's studies cited 
earlier actually used lommereials as separation 
devices or filler nuiterial In one experiment (Col- 
lins, the commercials were deliberaiciv m- 
seried to separate violent intent from the volence it 
self, and then again to separate the violence from its 
consequences Ihese sep<irations which nught have 
been trustrating quite apart trom the:r intended piT- 
pose, produced more aggression than m^ separa- 
tion—but onlv among the voungest children in the 
soidy (3d graders as opposed to Mh and lOth grad- 
ers) The study emploved <i t.tther indirect measure 
of aggression — the projective pict ure- choic e 
measure 



In the other experiment (I.iebert and Baron. 
1972). commercials preceded and tollowed a par- 
ticularly violent 3S-minute segment trom Ihc I ^i- 
tmu huN^'s As noted earlier, it was not clear that the 
violjpce (rather than arousal) produced the ob- 
served iggressne etiects (the "hurt mg-helping" 
measuie), but it remains possible that the commer- 
cials frustrated the children's desire to see more ot 
an exci,mg sequence, thus increasing arousal in the 
children Alternativelv , it the Worchel et a I hy- 
pothesis IS Correct, the aggressiuti ma\ not have oc- 
curred it the violent scenes had not been accom- 
panied by Commercials. A noncommercial control 
condition would be needed to settle these interesting 
questions 

I he possiblity ot commercial-program interac- 
tion IS turther complicated bv Zillman's *'V n work 
on jTiJUsal the(»ry One studv (Zillman il.<yt, and 
Da\. 1974) suggested that briet exposure to a bland 
tilm clip to 1 lowing a v lolent tilm clip can rjd uce tig- 
gr ess ion Bland fdm clip« might simulate the e fleets 
ot Commercials, although the clip m this studv was 
longer (7S minutes) than normal cojiimercial 
breaks liv the same experiment, the biarui film clip 
did n(>t dissipat^ the (higher) ar<iusal and aggression 
produced bv an cratu tilm clip, suggesting that cx- 
tremelv novel f»r ar /Using cimtent might be [lard to 
overcome. esp:ciallv bv a break ot relatively short 
duration ^ * The picture thereiore rjmains compli- 
cated and requires turther research 

A number ol further considerations eould be 
raised such as the relative effects ot different t>pcs 
ot conimt'f t lal s (eg , v;^>ient ones) in violent 
prograpi^. or the ett:cts o' conimer.wials in higlilv 
arousing hut nonviolent programs (e g . chase scenes 
or suspense scenes, which oeeui m manv child? en's 
programs) 

\noCher cimsuleration is that violent programs 
mav decrease the effectiveness of conimeicials 

'It sh'ujid W n tua th<it tn jil .'i /lijiii.tn ^ i xiuffMcntv {\\^ 
sLi^it'i. ts /'"'I "/.f ,/ p M)- tf ) ih'- f linis h\ ,in v \p>. r ifnuUU < )fi 
ti'UKitf uh.t !a!tr btc inu the p"toiiiMl MuM tin in^-rt^sjv i 
tCsponsLS \1.»st nt tht p«iMt!\L ^^.^ults M t'XpcMnU'PU \<^\\h 
\ t"U nt h.iv t Wk'w obi.tnk il < >nl\ with m -riu dt ^rc i nf c \t r » l < tn 
ttnt prM\(.^.tUnn (c g litiuiui.i fnihlK fru^trattti the children 
^H'tnrc aliuu iHg them lo pl.tv uiili the l^^^^n do!U ) ! he value <d 
/ diinan v < xpt rinients is that the\ deiii'i.^Nlf a: J rt dui.li< >n or prt 
venli'.n nt tjik»ressi( (!<spil< provo^atmn tins fniilnw topic 
^trt^ a c'trjipelhng deitionstratnifi /iliniin s tlucrs that 
iir>«us li M'tt V loU e is the iriinit diatt v ti ril f ii. tor in a^^rev 
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placc'J 1" '^r cidjaceni in the \ lolenl nialcnal {A(I\i f- 
ttsmii Ane, (October 18 1976) vd\eriiscrs arc in- 
creasinglv raising this question pauiy f^ecausc soiTiC 
lelcvismn v^crs are claiming lo hoveoll products 
advertised on exccssivcK Moleiu programs (accord- 
ing to a recent J Waiter Ihompscjn sur\ev, about 
1 4 percent ot all vicucrs and 2 percent ot college 
educated viewers) ,\d\ertiseis are also concerned 
that commercials ma\ be trusiraimg to \ lewers when 
thcv mterrupt an exciting plot, ihereh\ leading to 
\iewer resentment of the conifnercials (^n ^he other 
hand, there is the possibiliiv that exciting programs 
may heighten \ie\\er attention and perhaps carrv 
o\er the high viewer irnoUement to the .onimercial 
In this regard , ad\ enisers als<» nond^M u heiher such 
invoUemenl might * swanif "' the commercials, or at 
least the initial ork- or two m a series The W orchel 
et al stud) found no diltereme m subjCLts' recall ot 
the number ot commercials shown during violent 
versus nonviolent films Howevei. advertisers are 
likely to want evidenee ot etteLtiveness bevoru' a 
recall (^f the number ot commercials I he que .on 
ot a program's ettects on t ommercials remains an in- 
tere'>ting corollary t(> the vioie'»Le issue, troni the 
perspecii e ot advertisers as well as icgulators 

Ltisaft' (K/v ifi S{//(7\ nit'\Si!;t\ The unsate av.is 
issue is not unr 'aied to the v loienee 'ssue With 
both, the tea is that pi^rtravals ot dangerous 
behavior may be imitated b\ Lhildren 1 he tear 
might even be more saliern tor unsate aets. smce the 
objective likelihood (and probabU the subjeetive 
likelihood perceived bv parents) ot a child being 
hurt accidenliallv is t<ir greater than that of i ehild 
b*^ing hurt in or ev* involved fn acts wt v loleiKC 
W^ith portravals ot violence, tne central issue is 
"Doe. this do anv harm'^ ' W ith porira\als ot unsate 
acts in satety~mcssagcs, the ceniral questum is Does 
this do anv good 

In the ivpical safety mcNsage, sate behavior is 
portrayed as rewarding and unsafe hehavn)r is 
porlraved as punishing or detrimental in Us eonse- 
quences H:f*\e;er. a long historv *>l research on 
children's imitative behavi'M has deiv.onstrated that 
punishment geiKMMllv has onlv a teniporarv Lifect In 
tact, punished beha>.ior is learned lust as readily as 
rewarded behavior Also, wh^nher a child actual I v 
imiiiite\ an observed behavior depends ni)! on the 
reward^or punishment ot the behavior ot the KUHii'l 
but r^thtr on the expeeled ilirat reward or puijish 
meni ot tne child tor the imitative hehav lor (See, lor 
exaniple. the lepresentativ e experiments b\ Walters 



and Parke, 1964, and BanUura, 1965) In other 
words, children will learn and mutate -nen those 
behaviors which are portiaved as unsafe or 
dangerous, if they then^ selves evaluate le behaviors 
as having some direct, functional value tor them 
(Bandura, 1972) 

Two experiments by Atkjn (1975c) supf.»orl this 
contention in ouJ experinieni, children were shown 
a PSA which poimed out the danger ot sugar in caus- 
ing cavities I hcse children wee then compared 
with a Co 'rol group ot children wh*> did n(u see the 
commercial For the exposed group, the antisugar 
PSA produced significantly more negative answers 
to the Item "sugar is good for you" as well as signifi- 
cantlv greater expres.ion of concern about cavities 
However, there was fu) diitefemv in the two groups' 
stated intentions to eat fev\er sugary foods Evi- 
dently , the direct pkMSurable consequences of eating 
sweets were perceived by the children as mi^re im- 
mcdiatelv relevant than the portrayed Ci)nscquences 
ot cavities 

In the seconvl experiment, children were exposed 
(o .tlternaiive vei^^ions of an aspirin commercial 
The safety" version contained the message, "But 

remeijiber, only* use" when you leally 

need it — arfd don t take loo many tablets The 
safety message had fu) inipm t on the children^ stated 
intention's it) use the product, nor on the number of 
tablets they would lake Alkin points out. correctly, 
that the one-line warning may not have been salient 
to the children (recall, of the warnir ! was not 
measured) It is conceivable that repeated exposures 
t(t such a warning or to negatively portfayed conse- 
quences of a behavior might influence children's 
ovui perceptions ot t lie actual behavior and its eon se- 
quence** fhis possibibty remains untested because 
•oih the Bandura and the Atkin experiments 
employed only single exp{)sures Thus, the portrayed 
consequences would be weakly registered by the 
children in comparison with their y eviously 
established perceptions 

A third experiment hy Alkin (1975b) provides 
some support tor this idea Ii' this experiment, one 
group of children was shown an antiiiliermg PSA, 
aiiother control group did noi see the commercial 
M<m> children were iriitated by the commercial. 
Atkin reoorli. because th^y had seen it frequently on 
teh" .3ion prior to the expei iment Thus, for many of 
the children, the ^.ommerL lal served as a 're- 
minder " Ihe PSA was appur.Mitly effective W'hen 
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given a candy bar after the commercial, only 2 per- 
cent of the exposed group littered the wrapper, ver- 
sus. 1 1 percent of the nonexposed group — a signifi- 
cant difference, even though littering was evidently a 

low-frequency. behavior for all the children. 
* 

Stronger evidence would obviously be needed in 
order to make a case for the effectiveness of repeti- 
tion. In particular, more serious types of unsafe acts 
should be studied, such as crossing streets carelessly 
or openmg strange household containers. Special at- 
tention should be given to acts which are not only 
unsafe but attractive (rewarding) to children , such as 
"stunt-riding*' with bicycles or playing with matches. 
These safety commercials would have to be carefully 
pretested, of course, to ensure that the effectivenejjS 
of the portrayal, or the repetition of it, actually over- 
rides any prior attractions the behavior may have for 
children. 

Unfortunately, such testing would involve an in- 
trinsic hazard, in that evidence of the effectiveness of 
a safety commercial would require that the unsafe 
behavior be performed as a baseline (or by a control 
group of children), so that a reduction effect could 
be shown in the experimental group, in many cases, 
even a surrogate "prebehavioral" measure, such as a 
child's knowledge or beliefs about the harmful 
behavior, carries its own dangers. The Bandura line 
of research (e.g.. Masters, Gordon, and Clark, 1976) 
has shown that even a single exposure to a portrayal 
of unsafe behavior may be remembered by children 
for substantial periods (two months or more) and 
may be imitated later. And as Wolf (1973) has 
noted, portrayals of particularly deviant behavior 
may receive above-average attention and 
memorability. 

In short, pending the devising pf assuredly harm- 
less testing procedures, safety commercials which in- 
clude portrayals of unsafe acts ire probably best left 
out of children's television programing Indirect 
(televised) exposure of children to portrayed conse- 
quences of unsafe acts is likely to do more harm than 
good. For the time being, safety training can be 
handled more safely in the home or school, where 
consequences of unsafe acts can be more directly and 
more frequently demonstrated to children. 

SUMMARY AND NEEDED RESEARCH 

Fantasy violence. The type of violence employed 
in children's commercials (and in most children's 



programs) is almost always in the fantasy category. 
The impact of the violent portrayals varies accord- 
ing to the number of fantasy cues present in the 
portrayal. Cartoon violence generally has three cucs 
to indicate fantasy (animation, humor, and a remote 
setting); make-believe violence generally has two 
cues (humor and a remote setting); and realistic, 
acted violence generally has only one cue (the 
viewer's knowledge that the portrayal is fictional). 
Real-lift^violence (e.g., tootage of actual violence, 
as in newsfilms or documentaries) has, of course, no 
cues to suggest fantasy. 

There is evidence from one study that most 
children as young as 4 years can distinguish these 
four levels of violence. However, about one-quarter 
of 4 to 8 year olds define cartoon violence as depic- 
tions of violence p^r se; about one-half of this age 
group also perceive make-believe violence in this 
way, and over one-half of 4 to 8 year olds see 
realistic (acted) violence as violence. Children ap- 
pear to make these distinctions solely on the basis of 
the physical fantasy cues; there is no support for the 
idea that children, especially young children, can 
differentiate types of violence on a more cognitive or 
rational basis — for example, by a justification of the 
motives for the violent behavior or of the goodness 
of Its consequences 

The key question is whether the different degrees 
f)f fantasy in the various forms of television violence 
make any difference in terms of effects on children — 
and particularly in terms of imitative aggression 
following viewing. This question is especially impor- 
tant for evaluating the effects of children's commer- 
cials, since the type of violence used in the commer- 
cials IS almost invariably of a fantasy nature (car- 
toon, make-believe, and occasionally realistic) and 
IS usually employed for a humorous or dramatic 
effect. 

The best available evidence suggei s that less than 
about 5 percent of children's commercials depict any 
type of violence. However, both realistic and make- 
believe violence do appear in program promotions 
during children's viewing hours. Similarly, make- 
believe violence (sometimes) and cartoon violence 
(frequently) appear in about half of children's 
programs. The question of the impact of fantasy ver- 
sus realistic and real violence is therefore worth ex- 
amining in detail, aside from its specific application 
to children's commercials 
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Research on tele^'ision violence involves many 
variables and multiple effects. Accordingly, a 
classificatory framework was developed (Fable 5-6) 
to aid the assessment of effects and to serve as a 
possible guide for future research. Available studies 
indicate, first, that there is not much difference in 
the effects produced by different types of fantasy 
violence. That is, cart on, make-believe, and 
realistic, acted violence seem to function similarly as 
stimuli for children Secondly, although the studies 
are few in number, they generally show that all 
forms of fantasy violence have significantly weaker 
effects on children than real portrayals of violence. 

What are these effects'^ There is actually very lit- 
tle evidence of direct imitation of television violence 
by children. There is evidence that fantasy violence, 
as well as portrayals of real-life violence, can insti- 
gate or energize previously learned aggressive 
responses (e.g., interpersonal assaults during 
children's play). It is by no means clear, however, 
that the violence in a portrayal is solely responsible 
for this instigational effect. Rather, the evidence 
suggests ( 1 ) that any exciting material can be instiga- 
tional of subsequent aggressive behavior; and (2) 
that it IS the effect of excitation rather than the 
portrayal of violence which instigates or energizes 
any subsequent aggression in children. Moreover, 
the type of 'Violent*' behavior demonstrated in ex- 
periments with children is, as has been noted by 
V/^r^s (I%9, J 971), plausibly interpretable as 
reflecting either novel play activities or, more 
typidally, a lowering of previously learned play in- 
hibitions, rather than as an increase in socially 
threatening aggression. In short, ''cold'* imitation of 
violence by children is extremely rare, and the very 
occasional evidence of direct, imitative associations 
between television violence and aggressive behavior 
has been limited to extremely novel and violent acts 
by people (usually teenagers or adults) for whom de- 
viant behavior is already an established pattern. 

The instigational effect means, in the short-term, 
that exposure to violent portrayals could be 
dangerous to a child // shortly after the exposure 
(within 1 5 or 30 minutes), he or she happens to be in 
a situation which calls for interpersonal aggression 
as an appropriate response — e.g., an argument or 
fight between siblings or peers. However, thi? same 
instigational effect could be produced by or/KT excit- 
ing but nonviolent television content or by any other 
excitational source, including, ironically enough, 
video failure or a parent turning the set off (Baer, 



1962; see also Wells* 1973 replication of Feshbach 
and Singer*s experiment in which withdrawal of a 
violent diet of television ."are appeared to increase 
aggression). Thus, in the long term, there is no con- 
vincing causal evidence of any cumulative ins(iga- 
tional effects, such as more aggressive or violent dis- 
positions in children. In fact, Gerbncr and Gross 
( 1976) have suggested that passivity is a mor^ likely 
long-term result of heavy viewing of television 
violence. Any instigation of deviant behavior by 
children seems, therefore, to be confined to short- 
term circumstantial effects. 

All of this implies that an indictment of fantasy 
violence in children's programing must rest mainly 
on a very slight m/c that the violent portrayal may be 
imitated and a somewhat greater risk that the 
violence may have a short-term instigational effect 
when situational circumstances suggest aggression as 
an appropriate response. In the first case, we should 
perhaps weigh the remote risk of imitation against 
the much larger (but usually unacknowledged) prob- 
ability that the fantasy violence in children's televi- 
sion, though it does not lead to "catharsis,** provides 
plenty of fun and entertainment for children. This 
probability seems self-evident; otherwise, children 
would not spend so much time watching cartoons 
"saturated** with fantasy violence, nor action-adven- 
ture programs which frequently contain some make- 
believe or realistic violence. 

A careful review of the evidence tends to confirm 
Kaplan and Singer*s conclusion (in press) that the 
debate about fantasy violence has often been slanted 
by academic researchers; that the evidence does not 
warrant the strong conclusions warranted by many 
reviewers; and that television violence is frequently 
held up as a scapegoat because it reminds us that the 
real causes of violence are learned socially and 
culturally. 

More particularly, it is unlikely that children's 
commercials can be indicted as a cause of violence or 
aggression in children when (1) the types of violence 
used in the commercials are rarely imitable, and (2) 
the duration of the violence is much too short to sug- 
gest that commeicials could have an instigational 
effect on the viewers. The prohibition of violent 
portrayals in children*s commercial, therefore 
represents a value judgment about risk, rather than a 
policy based on any scientific demonstration of ac- 
tual harm to children 
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Nevertt^eless, there are many improvemeffmin 

research methods that could lead to more definitive 
conclusions regarding television violence in both the 
programs and the commercials made for children. 
Among them" 

1 There is an immediate need for better descrip- 
tions of violent portrayals in children's televi- 
sion, and especially of the physical stimulus 
properties of /lolence, since these are most 
readily understood by children. Future studies 
should systematically vary the dimensions of 
animation (and "humanness''), of humor, of 
remoteness of settings, and of other fictional 
cues in violent portrayals in order to determine 
how these cues interact in affecting children's 
responses to the violence. 

2, There is a need for better measurement of 
possible mediating variables in the responses of 
children to violent portrayals. TVfDSt notably, 
there should be improved measures of the 
child's cognitive labeling of violent content 
and of the arousal properties of this content 
Rarely haye children been asked to describe 
the stimuli they are presumably reacting. to, 
and usually any mediating effects have been 
merely assumed by researchers rather than 
directly tested. Similarly, direct physiological 
measi rements of arousal should be made. This 
IS essential if the overall excitational and in- 
stigational effects of violent programs are to be 
separated from any instigational or cognitive 
effects directly associated wUh specific violent 
events in a program. 

3. There is a need to identify a wider range of 
possible effects of violent portrayals and to 
provide better measurements of these effects 
For obvious reasons, many so-called measures 
of aggression are weak surrogates for actual 
physical interpersonal aggression. The ques- 
tionable validity of such measures has led 
many to discount the evidence based on these 
studies. In laboratory experiments, measures 
in which interpersonal aggression is 
realistically simulated should provide the 
highest validity and would avoid the problem 
of direct aggression measures being con- 
founded by the degree of retaliatory action 
shown by persons other than the experimental 
subject. Field study measures are generally 
more convincing to policymakers than are 
laboratory experiments, in that the measure- 
ment criteria arc clearer. However, inter-ob- 
server reliability checks must be employed and 

^ he observations should be blind as to treat- 
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ment condition?. These precautions have not 
always been followed. 

Most important, though, is the need to employ a 
wider range of measures One study has moved in 
this direction in examining "tolerance" effects. More 
study is needed of the distinction between jwcifica- 
tion and tolerance and, indeed, of the eight or so 
different effects that violence may have, some of 
them harmless or even constructive. An unbhased 
program of research must weigh any beneficial 
effects of violence— e g., entertainment, in which 
viewing but not aggression may be reinforced — 
against socially undesirable outcomes, assigning 
probabilities and evaluative weights to each. 

Commerciah in violent programs/One recent ex- 
periment suggested that violent programs may pro- 
duce aggression only if they are shown with (i.e., in- 
terrupted by) commercials. The study has certain 
limitations which left the findings somewhat am- 
biguous, but the topic obviously deserves further in- 
vestigation. Also important is the contrary 
possibility: that commercials may provide a socially 
valuable function by toning down or defusing excite- 
ment generated by violent oPotherwise highly arous- 
ing scenes in television shows. Given the current 
ethical controversy over commercial sponsorship ot 
violent programs — and also the empirical 
possibilities that programs may affect commercials 
and vice versa — this issue should attract the interest 
of advertisers as well as academic researchers arid 
policymakers. 

Unsafe acts in safety messages. The danger with 
unsafe acts is that their depiction may lead to h£^z- 
ardous imitation by children. The evidence indicates 
that illustrations of unsafe behavior, even when 
punished or admonished in the commercial message, 
may make that behavior more salient and possibly 
more attractive to children than it would normally 
be. The crucial controlling factor is not what hap- 
pens to the model portrayed in the safety message, 
but how the young viewer perceives the direct per- 
sonal consequences of the behavior if he or she were 
to imitate it. PSA's on safety are generally produced 
precisely because the unsafe behavior is so directly 
attractive to children. Only after repeated exposure 
to such messages might the portrayed consequences 
favorably alter a child's direct experience and judg- 
ment; and even then, such an effect is by no means 
assured. Present indications are that safety commer- 
cials should emphasize only the rewarding conse- 
quences of safe behavior, without showing unsafe 
behavior. Prevention of unsafe acts should be left to 
direct in-home or in-school training and not to 
televisi^.C j 
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Chapter 6 



THE IMPACT OF PROPRIETARY MEDICINE ADVERTISING ON CHILDREN 



In a 1975 petition betorc the FCC. the Attorneys 
General of 1 9 states requested a ban on medicine ad • 
vertising on television between 6 a.m. and 9 pm 
Although the petKion was rejected by the FCC in 
1^76, this document and others filed m support of 
and in opposition to it, provide a useful summary of 
the questions at issue. The Attorneys General stated 
that children are "particularly impressionable and 
susceptible to the influences of television advertis- 
ing/' and that medicine commercials aim to create 
"receptive attitudes towards pill taking" and to 
"present driigs as the cure-all to the tension and 
problems of everyday life." The petition suggested 
that the long-term effect of such advertising would 
be to create a "new and artificial demand for drugs " 
It therefore requested that such commercials be 
restricted "to an audience which is equipped to 
evaluate and digest sophisticated drug advertising.'' 

Another petition in support of the Attorneys 
General request was subsequently filed with the FCC 
by a public interest group, the Council on Children, 
Media, and Merchandising (J975). The Council 
asserted that "children who are repeatedly exposed 
to OTC drug advertising' — where adult role models 
are 'rewarHeH' for taking medication — are likely to 
learn a behavioral response from such ads and to act 
on that learned behavior at some future time — 
perhaps to their detriment." 

Arguments against these petitions were set forth 
in a Communication to the FCC by the Proprietary 
Association (1975), a nonprofit trade association of 
OTC drug manufacturers. The association con- 
tended that medical and scientific evidence does not 
support a link between OTC drug advertising and 
drug abuse, misuse, or overuse The Proprietary 
Association cited a report which it commissioned by 
Oxtoby-Smith, Inc. (1974) regarding youth and il- 
licit drugs. This review of the literature founr' no 
relationship between proprietary drug advertising 
and incidence of drug abuse. However, the report 



»ln th'$ chapicr, wc use ihc icrms nonpfcscripnon medicine, 
propnciary medicine, and OTC lovcr-ihc-countcr) drugs in- 
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did not address the impact of proprietary medicine 
advertising on children, since the studies reviewed 
dealt with teenagers. Furthermore, the report 
focused on drug abuse, in the sense of illicit drug 
use, and did not respond to the broader concerns 
regarding the development of a general riceptivity 
to proprietary medicine. 

In their petition, the Proprietary Association also 
argued that OTC drug advertising serves as a useful 
purpose in that "self-medication is an accepted and 
essential element in the scheme of health care in this 
nation " It is the consumer who must judge **whether 
or not the symptoms are sufficiently discomforting 
to warrant the use of self-medication." In addition, 
the Association pointed out that "while it is true that 
young children do not possess the requisite ex- 
perience and judgment to properly evaluate OTC 
medicine advertising or to make judicious use of the 
products themselves, this same statement could be 
made of any advertising not specifically directed to 
children." 

CURRENT REGULATION 

Television advertising of proprietary medicines 
on "children's programs'' is prohibited by the NAB 

code: 

Nonprescription medicine, regardless of how 
taken or administered, shall not be advertised 
in or adjacent to programs initially designed 
primarily for children under 12 years of age. 

Similar provisions exist in the Children's Advertis- 
ing Guidelines issued by the NAD: 

Medications, drugs and supplemental vitamins 
(liquid or pills) should not be advertised to 
children. 

The NAB guidelines apply to programs 
specifically designed for children — that is, those 
shows which are concentrated on Saturday and Sun* 
day mornings. Most children's viewing, however, 
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occurs during late afternoon and early evening The 
NAD guidelines pertain to advertising in children's 
programs and programs in which ^'audience patterns 
typically contain more than 50 percent children'' or 
to advertising which is 'clearly addressed to 
children 1 1 and under " 

INCIDENCE 

Although the existing selt-regulatory codes 
prohibit OTC drug advertising on programs 
designed for children, children are nevertheless ex- 
posed to such advertising Approximately 85 per- 
cent of all children's viewing is of nonchildren's 
programs (Nielsen, 1975) Among th" top 15 shows 
viewed by children, only three are broadcast in time 
periods covered by the NAB children's codes.2 

The Attorneys General petition asserted that "in 
the first six months of 1974, one out of eight televi- 
sion commercials was devoted to drugs/' The peti> 
tion by the Council on Children. Media, and 
Merchandising further estimated that children see 
about 1 ,000 such commercials each year. 

These figures would have to be substantiated, but 
they do provide at least a rough estimate of the inci- 
dence of children's exposure to OTC drug advertis- 
ing. The question, then, is whether these commer- 
cials serve a positive function as a source of 
knowledge about illness and medicines, or a nega- 
tive function as a conditioning agent which fosters 
receptivity to medicines and heightens demand for 
their use. 

RESEARCH EVIDENCE 

There is little systematic research evidence on the 
effects of medicine advertising on children. Most 
research has focused on teenagers, rather than 
children, and has been concerned with illicit drug 
use, rather than with the use of proprietary 
medicines. Moreover, existing research has 
generally sought to document the harmful effects of 
drug advertising and has ignored any potentially 
beneficial effects. 

There also is no useful conceptual framework 
concerning OTC drug advertising and its effects on 
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children The tendency has been to assume a simple 
cause-and-etfect relationship, although other 
sources of information and attitudes — parents, 
peers, siblings, and teachers — work in conjunction 
With television advertising Our analysis will seek to 
determine the relative effects of these several 
socializing agents on the child's conceptions of 
medicine, as well as the function of such variables as 
the child's age, medical history, parent-child in- 
teraction style, and family background However, 
the limited nature of the available evidence will not 
allow us to be very definitive Figure 6-1 illustrates 
the analytic framework for our examination of OTC 
drug advertising's role in the beliefs, attitudes, inten- 
tions, and actual medicine use of children. 

Beliefs and attitudes Atkin ( I975e) examined the 
relationship between children's "medicine advertis- 
ing exposure"^ and beliefs about *nedicine and its 
efficacy. Atkin's sample consisted of 256 children 
(5th, 6th, and 7th graders) relected from schools in 
urban, suburban, and small town areas in Michigan. 
His results may be summarized in terms of the 
following advertising exposure-belief relationships, 
all of which are based on sixth-order partial correla- 
tions. (The results should be interpreted as tentative, 
given the order of magnitude of the correlations.) 

• Perceptions of reality. Children with high ex- 
posure to medicine advertising perceive that 
people are more often sick (^ = .14) and that 
they more often take medicine (.14). 

• Belief in medicine. High exposure to medicine 
advertising correlates with the chilu s belief in 
the quickness of relief after taking medicine 
( 10). 

Illness concern. Children with high exposure to 
medicine advertisiri worry more about getting 
sick (.14). 

• Approval of medicine. The relationship between 
exposure to medicine advertising and approval 
of medicine is .12. 

• Efficacy of medicine Children with high ex- 
posure to medicine advertising are more likely 
to feel better after taking medicine (.12). 

• Medicine usage. Tnere is a general lack of rela- 
tionship between mediciiie-advertising ex- 
posure and medicine usage (.03). 



'An index constructed by muUiplying the amount of viewing 
of evening television by the degree of attention to sample OTC 
drug advertisements 
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Figure 6-1 



Proposed Variables and Relationships Influencing the Effects of OTC 



Independent Variables 




Dependent Variables 


. Exposure to TV medicine 
advertising 


-> 


. Beliefs about medicines 
. Attitudes toward medicines 


. TV viewing 


. Intentions to use 


\ A i 




medicines 




. Usage of medicines 



-> 



> 



Mediating Variables 



. Developmental 
age 

medical history 



Psychological 

child's anxiety with 
respect to illness 

child's attitude 
toward TV adver- 
tising 

child's attitude 
toward sources of 
information 



Social-Psychologial 

Parent-child inter- 
action style 

Parent-child co-* 
viewing of TV 

Child's peer inte- 
gration 
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In general, these results suggest that exposure to 
medicine advertising does, to a certain extent, in- 
fluence a child's conceptions ot illness and medicine 
These relationships tend to he accentuated some- 
what among the smarter children (as measured hv 
scholastic performance) and among the higher 
social-status children Other variables, such as age 
and sex of the child, parental attitudes* toward 
medicine, or the child's frequency of illness, all show 
inconsistent patterns 

A study similar m iotuept to Atkin's is that ot 
Lewis and Lewis ( 1974). A total ot 208 children (5th 
and 6th graders) trom both an experimental school 
and a pi jIic school serving a disadvantaged popula- 
tion were asked to watch television and to describe 
commercials related to health From the children's 
reports, the authors inferred that the cliildren 
believed 70 percent ot the OTC drug commerLials 
and that pe-sonal use as well as parental use (?f the 
advertised products increased the credibility ot the 
advertising messages. This was particularly true 
among children from lower socioeconomic back- 
grounds. The problems m conducting the study were 
great As the authors themselves noted, the two 
schools viewed television at different times, there 
was no validation ot actual drug usage, the group 
selected as a convenience sample, and the conduct of 
research in the context of a school assignment in- 
troduced considerable possibility for a social 
desirability bias 

In a multi-phase research effort, Kanter (1970) 
found that students in 5th, 7th, and I 1th grades 
reported their beliefs that advertising influences 
their feelings toward medicme No evidence was ob- 
tained as to actual attitudinal effects Many of the 
students also expressed the belief that other young 
people were potentially capable of being influenced 
by OTC commercials. However, the drug commer- 
cials were not recalled more easily than other com- 
mercials, and they had a low salience to the students 
(i.e., not talked about much) The youngest children 
(5th grade) were the most receptive and least criti- 
cal, suggesting that the drug commercials may have 
greatest potential impact at this age L'vel This find- 
ing^cculd also indicate that skepticism increases with 
age, a finding generally confirmed m previous 
research by Ward (197i) and by Robertson and 
Rossiter (1974) 



Campbell ( 1974) looked at the development of 
illness concepts among children ages 6-12 as a func- 
tion of their parents' concepts of illness He found 
that the transmission process is far from direct and 
that illness concepts are also related to the child's 
health history and to age In other words, the 
( ampbell results suggest that a parent's perspective 
regarding illness is not necessarily the ^ rototype tor 
the child, and tha. other sources ot information, par- 
ticularly the child's own experience with illness, 
contribute to the child's development of ideas about 
illness The role of proprietary medicine advertising 
in the formation ot the ch-ild's concepts of illness was 
not a concern of the Campbell study 

I'sa^iv and intaUum to use nu'diiuw A child's 
usage of proprietary medicines is directly mediated 
by parents ^ As such, we can expect that a child's use 
of OTC products would be a function of parental at- 
tituucs toward OTC medicines, the child's history o 
illness, and the child's requests for OTC medicines 
Atkin (1975e) found a moderate correlation of 17 
between exposure to medicme advertising and usage 
of medicines, but this relationship disappeared when 
frequency of illness was controlled Of course, it 
may be argued that high exposure to medicine ad- 
vertising encourages more frequent feelings of being 
ill and in need of medication For example, research 
with adults has shown that "illness" is defined not 
only by biological factors but also by psychological 
and sociological factors (Fox, 1968) 

Research with teenagers by Milavsky. Pekowsky, 
and Stipp (1975) found a positive lelationship bet- 
ween exposure to proprietary medicine advertising 
and reported usage ot OT(^ medicines This relation- 
ship was stronger in homes where there were many 
OTC drugs around the h(iuse, but it did not vary ac- 
cording to whether the teenager took the drugs him- 
self or asked his mother for the drugs 

////(// dru^^ /n^K'c Most of the evidence on ex- 
posure to OTC drug advertising and drug usage con- 
cerns illicit drugs, in tact, this is the major focus of 
the Milavsky et al research cited above Does 
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cumulative exposure to OTC medicine advertising 
ultimately encourage use of illicit drugs'* Ot the 
several studies to date, none has found a positive 
asstn'iation Milavskyetal revealed a negative rela- 
tionship between exposure to drug advertising and 
illicit drug usage Hulbert (1974). in research \Mth 
college students, founi no relationship between 
television exposure and illicit drug use Atkin 
(I975e), in research with 4th through 7th grade 
children, had similar results 

In general, us^ ot illicit drugs is associated with 
peer-group relations and family background 
(Hulbert. 1974. Kanter, 1970. Streit. Halsud. and 
Pascale. 1974) As Hulbert (1974) notes, illicit 
drugs are generally tried first in small groups and 
use IS heavily determined by friends' use Hulbert 
al«,o found that illicit drugs were used less by those 
college students who lived at home 

All of these research projects examined mrrent 
drug advertising exposure It could be argued that 
what IS of equal or greater concern is cumulative ex- 
posure to drug advertising, since a long-term learn- 
ing effect IS at issue Critics of television drug adver- 
tising have not locused on a direct short-term rela- 
tionship between OTC advertising exposure and il- 
licit drug usage. Furthermore, the relationship bet- 
ween current exposure to drug advertising and illicit 
drug us^ might be expected to be negative, since il- 
licit drug users are apparently less nome-onented 
and , therefore, less likely to be viewing television at 
all 

NEEDED RESEARCH 

i Current policy regarding the impact of proprie- 
tary medicine advertising on children cannot be 
definitively addressed with existing research There 
are a number ot problems 

• Only limited research to date has focused on 
children Most ot the research has been with 
teenagers and college students 

• The existing research has most frequently dealt 
with illiiit dru^\ and not with proprwuirx 
medicines 

• A serious deficiency in the existing literature is 
the failure to examine the relative importance 
and interaction ot the various mlormation 
sources, includmg media, advertismg, parents, 
peers, and siblings 
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• Much of the research cited has been conducted 
with other objectives in mmd There has been 
little effort to address systematically issue of 
proprietarv medicine advertising's impact on 
children 

• Serious questions of research design can be 
posed tor many of the studies — eg., small, 
nonrepresentative samples, lack of reliability 
and validity checks, and the absence of replica- 
tion 

• Most of the research attempts to trace short- 
run effects, whereas the prevailing concern is 
with the long-run cumulative effects of OTC 
drug advertising 

• Most of the research focuses on potential nega- 
tive effects of OTC advertising, whereas there 
may well t>e positive learning effects about 
medicines and their appropriate uses 

• The methods of analysis are largely cross-sec- 
tional (b\ age) and rely primarily on correla- 
tion If these correlation analyses are to suggest 
possible causal links, more care has to be taken 
in attempting to trace the cause-and-effect se- 
quence 

Among the research questions that should be in- 
vestigated are the following 

• Exposure To what levels of proprietary 
medicine advertising are children actually ex- 
posed, and how does this exposure vary by age? 
How much of this exposure occurs while the 
child IS alone, how much m the presence of a 
parent * 

• Attention Do children pay attention to 
proprietary medicine commercials, or does 
"selective perception" operate to screen out 
such advertising * What factors affect attention 
level-^age of the child , the child's health histo- 
ry, parents' in-home usage of OTC drugs? 

• Understanding^ Do children understand OTC 
commercials* What meanings do they take 
Irom the commercial * How aware are they of 
the product's value under specific conditions'^ 
What factors affect ct^mprehension levels'^ 

• Viewing Level Do heavy viewers of television 
hold different attitudes toward OTC drugs 
than light viewers, when age and health history 
are controlled * How does viewing level affect 
receptivity to OTC drugs, realism of health 
concepts, and awareness of advantages and dis- 
advantages (e g , side effects) of OTC drugs'* 



• Usage. To what extent do parents administer 
OTC drugs to their children? To what extent 
do children request OTC drugs» and is this 
associated with viewing level? At what age do 
children begin to self-administer OTC drugs'^ 

• Multiple Sources. How do the various informa- 
tion sources about OT^T drugs interrelate^ and 
what specific roles do they play in a child^s at- 
titude toward and usage of the drugs'^ Can the 
role of OTC advertising be separated in its im- 



pact from the role of pirents» peers» and 
teachers? 



These questions are indicative of the lack of 
knowledge concerning proprietary medicme adver- 
tising and Its effects on children. Such questions 
must be answered before any meaningful policy can 
be formulated in regard to the advertising of OTC 
drug products on television. 
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Chapter 7 



THE EFFECTS ON CHILDREN OF TELEVISION FOOD ADVERTISING 



What are the effects of television food advertising 
on children? This question has been raised by the 
broadcast and advertising industries, by major cor- 
porations that market and advertise food products 
to children, by consumer advocate groups^ and by 
some members of the professional health com- 
munities, by several congressional subcommittees, 2 
and by the Federal Trade Commission and the 
White House Conference on Food, Nutrition and 
'Health (1970) 

Criticism of food advertising on television has 
been directed both at the quality of the food prod- 
ucts and ai their methods of presentation in televi- 
sion commercials. In this report, we will not attempt 
to adjudicate the arguments about the quality of the 
food products, since our focus is on the effects of ad- 
vertising. However, questions about the nutriti )nal 
value of advertised food products warrant serious 
consideration by food scientists, nutritionists, 
federal agencies, and the food industries. 

It has been claimed that a child's developing sense 
of what our culture deems fit to eat is influenced by 
the foods that he or she sees m television commer- 
cials (Jerome, 1975), Other important influencing 
factors are alscP involved, of course, such as 
ethnicity, socio-economic status, and nutritunal 
education by parents (Goldblith, 1976) Critics 
claim that the mere presence in television advertis- 
ing of ready-to-eat cereals, candies, or other 
sweetened snacks suggests to children that these 
products are appropriate and desirable to consume 
Furthermore, because these particular foods are 
heavily advertised to children, and because a full 
range of food products is not advertised.^ 
"children— when they are still young enough to be 
forming their notions of what is good to eat — are 



iSuch as ihe Council on Children. Media, and Merchandis- 
ing (CCMM) and Action for Children s Td'^vision (AC H 

2For example, the Senate Subcommittee on the Consumer, 
the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs 
(1973), and the House Suhcommitiee on Communications 
(1975) 

^The fo<^d categories commonly not [ncluded m ielcvisn)n 
advertising to children are fish and meats, dairy products, 
legumes and beans, fruits, vegetables, and their juices and tats 
and oils (Jerome. 1975) 



being urged on television to eat foods which neither 
present good health nor healthful lifetime food 
p habits" (Gussow, 1972) 

Critics of food advertising for children also take 
issue with the presentation of food advertising For 
example, conimercials typically promote confec- 
tions and snacks on the basis of their taste and flavor 
and often associate food products such as brealtfast 
cereals with toys and other premiums. According to 
the critics, the relationship of good balanced eating 
habits to health is rarely included or emphasized in 
children's food commercials, and nutritional infor- 
mation about the advertised food products and serv- 
ices is seldom provided (Choate, 1972) As a result 
of early exposure to television commercials, "it 
becomes very difficult (by the time the 6 year old en- 
ters school) to reverse the whole process and explain 
that the first reason to eat is for the necessary 
nutrients ' (Mayer, 1973) 

Thus, questions have been raised about whether 
food advertising has an influence on children's 
nutritional knowledge and attitudes toward fool 
and good nutrition, their eating habits, and even 
their physical health. Critics have argued as well 
that food commercials may be disruptive to parent- 
child relationships, in that conflicts may be precipi- 
tated when parents refuse children's requests for the 
advertised foods or when the parents' or teachers' in- 
fluence over children's eating is contradicted or un- 
dermined by the advertising (ACT. Choate, 1972a, 
Jerome, 1975), 

Members of the food industry answer that in re- 
cent years, rules and procedures have been adopted 
to guide advertisers protiH»ting food products to 
children on television (NAB, 1975; NAD, 1975).^ 
With regard to the promotion of confections and 
snacks, advertisers also note that taste and flavor are 
the primary functions and attributes of these prod- 
ucts; therefore, the advertising presentation of these 
products is necessary and appropriate. In addition, 
food advertisers point out that the prime respon- 
sibility for nutritionally adequate and balanced diets 

"'See following section tor current industry regulatums of 
food advertising 
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for a child rests with the person who performs the 
role of meal planner The types of foods consumed 
in the home and served in the school expose children 
to a variety of food products, and this exposure must 
also be weighed in considering children's attitudes 
toward food, food advertising, and a balanced diet 

In testimony before a congressional committee, 
representatives of Kellogg and General Mills ex- 
pressed their conviction 'hat their cereal advertising 
contributes to children's nutritional education by 
presenting cereal in the context of a full breakfast, 
thereby encouraging them to eat a good breakfast. In' 
this context, Kellogg cited their 'Good Breakfast 
Campaign/' a series cf commercials in which a 
variety of breakfast foods are depicted in order "to 
educate children to the need for breakfast" (Senate, 
1975:5). Many companies also prepare and dis- 
tribute nutrition and health-related information in 
other forms, such as informational publications and 
related materials for schools, and nutritional label- 
ing on product packages. 

The food mdustry has also raised the question of 
the feasibility of presenting meaningful statements 
on the subject of nutrition within the format of a 30- 
second commercial The Pillsbury Company states 

It IS our judgment . that the television com- 
mercial does not lend itself to a constructive 
learning process. So it is not in itself an effi- 
cient means of instructing viewers in a complex 
and extensive subject such as nutrition. 

General Mills also suggests that nutrition-education 
messages are best directed not to children but to 
parents, who have control over menu planning. 

Finally, industry representatives justifiably argue 
that advertising is only one of many factors that 
probably influence children's food choices and diet. 
They point, for example, to studies'^ carried out at 
the Monell Chemical Senses Center, University of 
Pennsylvania, demonstratmg that newborn babies 
respond to a wide variety of sugars and other taste 
stimuli. When tested within the first few days of life, 
these babies not only responded to sucrose at con- 
centrations meaningful to adults, but they also dis- 
criminated among different sugars. This research 
suggests that a drive for sweet stimulation exists in 



*M R Karc Sweeienen, fssues and Vmertamties Nat tonal 
Academy of Science. Washingion. D C , 1975 



the newborn infant and is independent of early ex- 
perience. However, it should be noted that the 
specific foods which come to satisfy a baby's taste 
preferences may be strongly infiuenced by the foods 
that are accessible and acceptable to families 

CURRENT AND PROPOSED REGULATION 

Several forms of regulation and self-regulation 
exist for televised food commercials directed at 
children.6 The NAB code (1974; 1975) includes the 
following references to the promotion of food prod- 
ucts: 

Given the importance of sound health and 
nutritional practices, advertisements for edi- 
bles should be in accordance with commonly 
accepted principles of good eating and uld 
seek to establish the proper role of the adver- 
tised product within the framework ot a 
balanced regimen. 

Commercials for products, such as snacks, can- 
dies, gum, and soft drinks, should not suggest 
or recommend indiscriminate or immoderate 
use of the product. 

Each commercial for a breakfast-type product 
should include at least one audio reference to 
and one video depiction of the role of the prod- 
uct within the framework of a balanced regi- 
men In executing this reference to a balanced 
regimen, it i$ permissible for the video to 
animated and for the audio to be delivered by 
an animated character. However, a video title 
superimposed on the screen may not by itself be 
used to describe a balanced regiirfln, as some 
viewers do not read yet. 

With reference to message sources, real-life 
authority figures/celebrities are disallowed 
from being si. own eating the advertised food, 
this constituting an endorsement or testimonial 
situation, but cartoon characters created for 
and primarily associated with a specific 
children's food product (*'presenter") can be 
shown eating the product. 

Special enriched foods designed to serve as 
meal substitutes may be advertised as such, 



'The history of regulation of television advertising to 
children is described by Choate ( 197,*; ). spec'Ticaily nongovern- 
mental forms of regulation arc also identified by Banks (1975) 
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' provided their purpose and nutritional value 
are featured in the advertisement and are sup- 
ported by adequate documentation. 

The NAD guidelines {1915) include these state- 
ments regarding food advertising 

Particular control should be exercised to 
assure that representations of food products 
are made so as t« encourage sound usage of the 
product, with a view toward healthy develop- 
ment of the child and the development of good 
nutritional practices 

Advertisements representing mealtime in the 
home should clearly and adequately depict the 
role of the product within the framework of a 
balanced diet. Overconsumption.of food prod- 
ucts and beverages should be avoided, nor 
should It be implied that any one food provides 
all the nutrients contained in a well-designed 
daily food plan 

The FTC, in its jurisdiction over unfair and 
deceptive acts or advertising practices, has taken an 
active interest in the issue of tood advertising for 
children. The following case illustrates the reg- 
ulatory jjfforts of the Commission In 1975, the 
Commission reviewed a complaint of the Bureau of 
Consumer Protection concerning a series of televi-. 
sion advertisements for Post Grape-Nuts, a roady- 
to-eat breakfast cereal marketed by General Foods 
Corp. (FTC, 1975, #C-2733). In these commercials, 
an adult is shown picking wild growing vegetation, 
including cranberries, parts of pine trees, and cat- 
tails, while observing that each is edible I'm 
gathering part of my breakfast . . . delicious with 
Grape-Nuts. . In some cases, the narrator put^lie 
picked berries into the cereal bowl. The consent 
order accepted by the FTC and General Foods 
stated that these advertisements might lead children 
to eat harmful plants which they might find growing 
in natural surroundings.^ The Commission's allega- 
tion pointed out that ^'a substantial number of 
children do not have sufficient knowledge or ex- 
perience to distinguish between those plants . 
which are harmful from those which are not 



'A consent agreement is for settlement purposes only and 
does not constitufT an admission by respondents that they have 
violated the law The Poulos study (1975). described later in this 
chapter, was commissioned by the FTC to investigate the effects 
of these commercials on children 
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harmful." As a result, these ^'advertisements have 
the tendency or capacity to influence children to 
engage in behavior which is harmful or involves the 
risk of harm, an^ are unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices, in violation oT sections 12 and 5 of the 
FfC Act General Foods agreed to cease arid desist 
from these advertising practices. 

Criticism of food commercials directed to 
children has often been accc.n^panied by suggestions 
for corrective action. For example, recommenda- 
tions from medical professionals and nutritionists 
have included (Senate, 1973 3) 

o Systematically incorporating nutritional infor- 
mation (e.g., major nutrients and the food's 
role in a balanced diet) in food commercials^ 
(Jerome). 

• Sha. ^ curtailment (Shaw) or tanning (Nizer) 
of childrer. s televis'on advertisements for 
heavily sugared products 

• Reevaluation by manufactures of products 
with high Sugar content, toward reformulation 
with sugar substitutes (Navia). 

At the level of fundamental corporate policy, 
Mayer (1973) argued that **What we need is for food 
companies to agree that they are selling taste, ap- 
pearance, maybe fashion, but first of all thev are 
selling sources of nutrients, and one is by no means 
exclusive of the other." 

Robert Choat<:, founder of the Council on 
Children, Media and Merchandising;, initiated sug- 
gestions for a Television Code for the Advertising of 
Edibles, which would establish guidelines for the, 
frequency, grouping, and presentation of food iid^ 
vertisements directed to children (Choate, 1972b). 
Action for Children's Television sought corrective 
action by petitioning the FTC (1972) for a trade 
regulation rule to eliminate all food advertising to 
children on the grounds that it is "mjsleadirjg and 
unfair." 

M5re recently, the FTC has proposed a trade 
regulation rule on food advertising . . designed to 
eliminate deception and unfairness which may result 
from the making of certain affirmative claims with 
respect to nutrition" (Federal Register, 1974, 39, 
218; 1974, 41, 42). This proposed rule on food ad- 
vertising has become the subject of considerable 
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controversy among food advertisers, their trade 
organizations and legal counsel, and members of the 
health professions « Numerous issues of fact, law, 
and opinion surround, the specific provisions of the 
proposed rule, and the real consequences of such 
regulation are difficult to Anticipate. 

INCIDENCE 

According to Broadcast Advertisers Reports, over 
$70 million was spent by advertisers in 1970 on net- 
work weekend children's television shows. Eight ad- 
vertisers accounted for more than l^lf of the adver- 
tising revenues from these programs, and five of 
these eight were advertisers of food products to 
children Kellogg, General Mills, General Foods, 
Quaker Oats, and Mars (Pcarce, 1971). (The other 
three were toy manufacturers.) • 

Information compiled more recently by Broadcast 
Ad\eniser$ Reports (1975) indicates little change in 
the major food advertiserj* on network children's 
programs^ With the exception of Mars, which in 
1 975 occopied a lower rank on the scale of advertis- 
ing revenues, the same four companies headed the 
list Revenues from cereal commercials appearing 
on children's shows in 1975 totaled over $24 
million; those from candy and gum advertising ac- 
counted for an additional $11 million. in com- 
parison, promotional messages for toys, games, and 
hobby cfafts yielded a combined total of less than 
$22 miilion 

Of the wide range of edible products, why are 
cereals, candy, and other snacks so heavily pro- 
moted on television to young audiences? First, these 
are products known to be consumed by children. 
Also, while in most ca:es children are not the 
purchasers of these products, they are believed to ex- 
ert influence un their parents to purchase the prod- 
ucts (see Chapter 10 of this report). 



"For some further general discussion of the proposed rule, 
see the monograph by J Jacoby el ai . "Affirmative Nutritional 
Disclosure m Advertising and Selective Alternatives. The Likely 
Impact on Consumers," Consumer Research Institute For a dis- 
cussion of the proposed rule as it might affect children, see 
Choaie. testimony submitted to the Federal Trade Commission 
by Council on Children, Media, and Merchandising, 
Washington, D C, Oct 1976 

rht category of "network children's television" included 
N^cckcnd mofning progfanimg, CB^'s weekday morning show 
iupta^n Kangaroo and the monthly ABC After-School Special 

s^Fasi food restaurants also accounted for a large amount of 
advcrti'ing revenues on the children's shews 



Another explanation may be the great variety of 
brands among these products. Ready-io-eat cereals 
offer a case in point. In recent years, there has been a 
dramatic increase in the number of cereal brands on 
the market. Presweetened ready-to-eat cereals, 
marketed specifcally as children's products, com- 
prise a significant portion of cereal product*^ 
estimated $470 million of the $1.5 billior^ 
(Advertising Age, March 1976). Since each of the 
major cereal manufacturers markets a number of 
different brands, product differentiation seems to be 
an economically viable marketing strategy for these 
corporations. The differentiation among these essen- 
tially similar products is achieved by varying such 
features as flavor, shape, color, and pac^kaging and 
promotion. 

Among the presweetened cereals, for example, in- 
dividual brand images have been developed by 
associating the brand and its packaging with the pro- 
emotional features of the commercials for the prod- 
^uct. These include animated presenter characters 
(e.g., the Sugar Frosted Flakes Tiger, Trix' Rabbit, 
Cap'n Crunch) and musical jingles and slogans (e.g., 
"Sugar Frosted Flakes taste GRRRRRREAT!") In- 
pack and mail-order prizes and premiums are -^.Iso 
used to identify brands. For example, Raiston- 
Purina's new product entry, a fruit fla\ ^red break- 
fast cereal called **Moonstones," was ( escribed as 
follows: 

"Moonstones" is built around moon-based 
characters called ^'Moonbeams"— the good 
guys who work on the light side of the moon— 
and **Moonbums" — the bad guys living on the 
^ dark side of the moon who are continaully try- 
ing to \:i their dirty hands on" the secret for- 
mula for the cereal. The in-pack premium is a 
ijnoon buggy and the package contains a T-shirt 
Self-liquidating K)ffer {Advertising Age, March 
8, 1976). 

In conirasl, "basic foods," such as fruit, vegetables, 
fish, and meat arc rarely advertised nationally, eyen 
to general audiences. It is said that their undiffcren- 
tiate/d, unbranded nature and well-established 
familiarity to the consumer make them less suitable 
items to promote profitably. In addition, with the 
exception of certain trade organizations (e.g., ihe 
American Dairy Association), farmers and pro- 
ducers arc not well-equipped to mount national ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

There have been several content analyses of televi- 
sion commercials that promote f^od products or 
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services specifically i%» child viewers One early 
analysis, con^ »ssioned by the NAB, reported 
specifically or ^ lomolional ihtssages fi»r foods dur- 
ing network weekend morning children's shows in 
the 1971 fall season (Winick ei al , 1973). A subse- 
quent study, by Atkin ( 1 975d ), analyzed the content 
of network advertising on two comparable Saturday 
mornings in 1973 and 1973 Although both of these 
studies were conducted prior to the latest NAB and 
NAD guidelines, they provide useful data for pre- 
and post-code comparisons , 

•More recent ifata, commissioned by ACT, 
analyzes li^75 weekend morning children's advertis 
ing and program content on five commercial stations 
in Boston (Barcus, 1975a). Three of the stations 
were network affiliated, the other two were 
independent UHF stations A substantial majority 
(68 pe^* -ent) of the total sample of 400 commercial 
annou nents were for food products or eating 
places. A more detailed listing of food-product 
categories included 25 pen:ent ready-to-eat cereals, 
25 percent candies and sweets, 10 percent eating 
places and fasf^^d restaurants, 4 percent '*snack 
foods," and another 4 percent miscellaneous (in- 
cluding milk and dairy products, fruits, fruit juices, 
and bread). 

Describing the specific confent of the food' com- 
mercials, Barcus characterized 100 cereal messages 
as follows. 50 percent showed the product in use and 
the other half just showed a picture of the product, 
60 percent of* the ads referred to taste/flavor, 25 per- 
center! ad e specific reference to sweetness. 43 percent 
mentioned nutritional value (eg, by identifying 
.nan^s on vitamins); 91 percent represented the 
product as part of a balanced meal;' ' only 3, percent 
specified ingredients or calories, and 47 percent 
used a premium offer. In comparison, -candy adver- 
tising also tended to mention taste/flavor (68 per- 
cerrt), but references to sweetness were rare (2 per- 
cent). The candy commercials also made infrequent 
references to nutritional value (8 percent) and rarely 
represented the candy product as being part of a 
balanced meal (2 percent) They tended to show the 
product being eaten (76 percent) and 24 percent of 
the ads referred to the candv as a snack 

RESEARCH EVIDENCE 

Research on medtuttny variable^ Mediatnig varia- 
bles inglude such factors as the age and cognitive 

^'This practice evidence oj advertisers vMrnplunCc with 
the halanfcd breakfast disc)(»«.urc required h\ the NAB Code 
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level of child viewers; the income, television viewing 
patterns, and media-related attitudes of families;, 
and intrafamily communications about food product 
choices and eating habits. Clancy-Hepburn con- 
ducted two studies (1974) which examined the 
premise that children's responses to television food 
advertising affect their eating behavior through a 
variety of mediating factors, especially parent-child 
interaction. Fifty 8 to 13 year old middle-class boys 
and their mothers were interviewed in one study; the 

.'other included 55 lower-income boys and girls. The 
findings supported the correlation between parents' 
and children's attitudes and behavior toward food ^ 

^advertising. Specifically, children of mothers with 
high knowledge of the validity of nutritional product 
claims expressed significant y fewer preferences and 
requests for advertised foods and reported lower 
consumption of these products. Children who fre- 
quently accompanied their mothers on grocery- 
shopping trips made the most purchase demands, 
and there was a strong positive relationship between 
children's purchase requests and mothers' yielding 
to these requests, although the mothers with ..*gh 
knowledge about advertising claims tended to yieid 
less to the requests for snack foods. 

Further evidence of children's requests fo** adver- 
tised foods and their parents' yielding to these re- 
quests was presented in a national, industry-sup- 
ported survey of 6-14 year old children and their 
mothers in regard to food -related information, at- 
titudes, and behavior (Gene Reilly Group, l'973b). 
A sample of 1 ,053 children were individually inter- 
viewed in their homes; 591 of their mothers com- 
pleted self-administered questionnaires. For the 2i 
product categories examined in the study (including 
presweetened cereals, cookies, fruit drinks, peanut 
butter, gum, and candy), at least 75 percent of the 
mothers who purchased these products said that they 
were influenced in brand and product selection by 
their children's requests. 

This study also attempted to account for the 
operation of "passive dictation" as well as direct re- 
quests in the interaction reported between parents 
and children. Wells (1966) described passive dicta- 
tion as follows. 

If you ask a woman, "Who chooses the brand 
of dog food used? ', she replies that she usually 
does If you ask how she goes about it, 
however, you wiU find she usually tries a num- 
ber of brands and continues to buy the one the 
dog likes best, 
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Thus, of the 82 percent ot children who reported 
ever wanting ready-tc at cercaL 56 percent said 
their mothers knew which cereal they wanted with- 
out having to ask (passive dictation), while another 
40 percent reported having to ask their mothers to 
bu> a specific kind for them The mothers tended to 
corroborate the children's reports 

The children also admitted to parental restric- 
tions on their eating habits For example, about halt 
the children interviewed indicated that their parents 
restricted their intake of sweets, particularly candy, 
gum, and chocolate (although two-thirds said they 
were still allowed to buy candy either "veK often" 
or "pretty often") Imposed limitations on the con- 
sumption of sweets are consistent with the mothers' 
expressed concerns about sugar generally (60 per- 
cent) and candy specifically (54 percent) in their 
children's diet. Mothers of 6-7 year olds and 
mothers at lower Income levels reported the highest 
levels of concern Sixty-nine percent of the children 
surveyed also reported that there were certain foods 
parents said they must eat, with vegetables (71 per- 
cent) and meat (25 percent) oited most often 

Atkin (19750 used unobtrusive observation in 
supermarkets as a more direct way of studying 
parent-child interaction in the selection of cereals 
The results indicated that in two-thirds of the 516 
families observed, children initiated the selection of 
a cereal, either by demanding (46 percent) or re- 
questing (20 percent) a specific cereal Parents were 
twice as likely to approve than refuse the proposed 
purchase, with demands resulting in slightly more 
acquiescence (65 percent) than requests (58 per- 
cent). One-fourth ot all the interactions were 
reported to result in parent-child conflict, usually as 
a consequence of a parent's negative response to the 
child's initiative. Atkin speculated that the 
children's observed behavior in the shopping situa- 
tions was affected by their prior viewing of cereal 
commercials. However, he acknowledged that their 
exposure to television commercials would need to be 
experi.Tientally controlled in order to conclude that 
their familiarity with the products was the result of 
advertising. It would also be useful in such a study to 
provide comparative data by observing p^^rent-child 
decision-making in regard to an unadvertised prod- 
uct. 

A subsequent ^tudy (Galst and White, 1976) 
.neasured preschool children's attempts to influence 
purchases while acconipanymg their mothers at the 



supermarket. '2 Jhe children's requests were found 
to be positively related to the amount of television 
they were reportedly exposed to at home Cereals 
and cand>, the foods most frequently advertised in 
commercials directed at children, were the most 
heavily requested items In addition, another phase 
ot the study provided evidence that the harder a 
child worked (bv pressing a button) to maintain 
commercials on a TV monitor, as compared to the 
program narrative, the greater the number of 
purchase requests he or she directed to the mother at 
tUe supermarket 

Research on effects The few studies m this catego- 
ry investigate such factors as children's learning of 
infoimation from commercials, their acceptance of 
product claims made in food commercials, other 
food-related attitudes, and their reported eating 
behavior In terms of children's acquisition of infor- 
mation and attitudes from food commercials, the 
Gene Reilly Group study (1973b) found that the 
children demonstrated high awareness of nationally 
advertised brand names of such products as ready- 
to-eat cereals, candy, gum, and snack cakes and pies 
For example, 86 percent of cereal-eaters and 84 per- 
cent of candy-consymers identified a specific brand 
as either their favorite or one they usually ask for. 

In general, the chUdren's bi^nd-name recall in- 
creased with age (this was also observed in a study 
by Keiser, 1975), In contrast, the children's 
.references to such products as ice cream and fruit 
juice were often made in generic terms (e.g., 
"chocolate " ice cream and "orange" juice) than by 
specific brands. 

Questioned about more general information (e.g., 
"the kinds of things you call snacks '), the children 
most often cited sweets ( 78 perc*!nt), such as cookies, 
candy and cake, and ice cream The other foods 
identified as snacks were in order of frequency, salty 
chip-type products, fruit, sandwiches, and milk 
These responses indicate that the children's concepts 
of what constitutes an acceptable snack usually in- 
cluded those products heavily advertised to them. 
When the children were asked to e>aluate the nutri- 
tional value of foods eaten at meals and for snacks, 



'^The study defined a purchase mfluencc alienipl as ihc 
child's making an independent request tor an Hem (by asking, 
pointing, putting it m shopping bavkei. or grabbing), buying an 
Item with his'hcr own moncv making a dccisi(>n when given the 
choice by the parent 
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sweets (notably candy and soft drinks) were consist- 
ently described as being "not so good for you" in the 
context of mealtime foods. However, this evaluative 
distinction broke down somewhat for afterschool 
snacks, in that one out of fv ur of the children men- 
tioned sweet foods as ^'especially good for you or 
healthy" Following a similar lipe of questioning, 
another researcher, Disson (1974) asked 4th-7th 
graders about their sources of nutritional informa- 
tion. Less than half the children could identify a 
specific source for their information about nutrition. 
Those who did identify a source mentioned parents 
^ most often and television only infrequently. 

More recently, a series of studies commissioned 
by the Council on Children, Media and ivlerchandis- 
ing have investigated the use of graphic materials to 
convey nutritional information to children 
(Feshback, et al., 1976). First, preliminary research 
was carried out in order to test alternative graphic 
representations of a food's nutrient content (the pro- 
tein, vitamins, minerals, and calories contained in a 
serving). On the basis of this pilot work, a spaceman 
* "Nutrition Computer" graphic, intended to be incor- 
porated into food advertisements directed to 
children, was designed on whose chest area were bar 
graphs displaying the nutrient content for selected 
advertised foods. A sample of 88 children ages 4 to 
10 were exposed to this figure either with or without 
a prior orientation -training session. The findings in- 
dicated liiat more than half of the 1st through 4th 
graders (6 to 10 years) exposed to the graphic plus 
orientation were able to reproduce correctly the 
nutritional informal ion on a wooden spaceman 
model with adjustable bar graphs. More interesting, 
they were also able to evaluate the nutritional value 
of hypothetical foods as depicted by means of the 
spaceman graphic However, it was not until 4th 
grade that most of the children could reproduce and 
generalize information from the graphic without 
prioi orientation (which could be provided, for ex- 
ample, through school curricula or public service 
announcements). 

In terms of expressed attitudes toward meals» the 
Gene Reilly Group found that children mentioned 
breakfast least often as their favorite meal (16 per- 
cent) and dinner most often. The reasons given for 
liking breakfast less tended to involve not having 
enough time or not being hungry For those children 
who liked breakfast best, specific food preferences 
jvere usually responsible, with cereal being the pri- 
mary *1iked * food. The study did not pursue the 
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possibility that these children's enjoyment of break- 
fast was related to their liking ot cereals specifically 
advertised on ::hildren\ piograms 

Atkin (I975f) attempted to record reterences by 
children to nutritional value or the presence ot a 
premium offer as a reason for their selection ot a 
particular cereal from the supermarket shelves. 
Although almost none ot the children erplicitly 
mentioned the general nutritional value of a prod- 
uct, nearly half of the children appeared to take ac- 
count of the premium in making their selection 
However, this figure is based upon observer opinion 
as welTas actual meniions 

In Jiother study, Atkin ( 1975b) varied the prod- 
uct clBms presented in lO-second segments of a 30- 
second t>>od commercial and then compared the two 
different messages in informing and persuading 
children about the same cereal product In one com- 
mercial, which Atkin characterized as a "traditional 
emotional'' claim, the assertion was made that the 
cereal provides energy to become ' a gr^at swimmer * 
and "to do great" in school. The other "rational in- 
formation-oriented'' message specified four vitamin 
mgredients in the cereal and made the claim that the 
vitamins provide energy to "work hard" in school 

Each of 500 children (3 to U) years old) was ran- 
domly assigned to view one of the two messages and 
then interviewed No significant differences were 
found between the children's overall recall of the 
two commercials (that is, the "subjects tended to 
learn the content presented in the version viewed ') 
The children were also equally less likely to express 
preferences for tnc p^duct. regardless of the version 
of the commercial they viewed According to Atkin, 
his findings demonstrate that the "information- 
oriented" message strategy can be at least as effec- 
tive as the "conventional emotional" approach in 
conveying product information and achieving 
favorable response*^ from children 

Hacfner, Lcckenby, and Goldman (1975) at- 
tempted to investigate the persuasiveness of four 

' regard to the salience ot the premiums in ccrcai 
purchases. RosSiter ( 19^5) found that most children uhcn asked 
to reproduce the back oi a cereal box. uKludo a premium m their 
drawings The incidence «d this nt^urrencc increased v,\{h the 
age of the child, from ^9 percent among tnst graders to l^pct 
cent otthe titth grat^-rs Other studies on this issue are reviewed 
m Chapter 4 

'■•Energv claims arc one (»} the issues umJcr viMisHierati<»n in 
the FTC's prcjptjsed trade regulation rule <>n t<».»d advertising 



commercials against which complaints of possible 
deception had been reviewed by the FTC. One of the 
Ct)mmcrcials. for Wonder Bread, was finally judged 
deceptive by the Commission, A sample of 34 
children in the 2d grade and 102 in 7th and^th 
grades were interviewed before and after their view- 
ing of a short film in which one of these four com- 
m'erciais was inserted The advertising had no sig> 
nificant effect on the children's reported likingof the 
products or their preference for the product in a 
choice situation with three competing brands 
However, the 2d graders' acceptance of product 
claims was influenced by all four advertisements, 
and both the younger and older children exposed to 
the Wonder Bread commercial exhibited significant 
change", in their levels of acceptance of the specific 
product claims made in that message (e.g , "Wonder 
Bread is the best thing your mother can give you to 
^row fast") The Wonder Bread commercial was the 
only one ot the four for which the o^der children 
showed a shift (a lower level of disagreement) in 
their belief of the prodi claims The authors con- 
cluded that younger children are generally more 
likely than older children to be persuaded by prod- 
uct claims m commercials This tentative evidence 
of the younger children's greater persuasibility sug- 
gests the need for further investigation and special 
Consideration by both advertisers and regulators 

The PduIos studv (1975) commissioned by the 
FTC, represents a pilot effort to examine whether 
the series of Post Grape-Nuts commercials under 
review by the Commission had the tendency or 
capacity to lead children to pick and consume plants 
which could he harmful As noted earlier irt th;s 
chapter, the commercials showed an adult picking 
wild-growing vegetation while remarking that it is 
edible In some of the advertising, the pickedibernes 
were put into a bowl with the cereal Four of the 
commercials were showr to a small sample of 5 to 1 1 
year old children (the average age was 6). Pre- and 
post-viewmg interviews were -administered to 
measure the children's beliefs about the edibility of a 
variety of plants depicted in color photographs 

The plants included both familiar edibles (eg . 
corn and watermelon) and toxic plants, some of the 
latter resembling those pictured in the commercials 
The children's ratings of edibility for the toxic plants 
most closely resembling those in the commercials m 
creased much more than their edibility ratings lor 
either the other loxic plants or the familiar plants 
The author concluded thar, although the researi:h 



needs to be extended and replicated, "the results do 
suggest that the cereal commercials have the 
capacity to lead children to engage in behavior that 
increases risk to their physical being " 

Atkin's survey (1975e) of 506 children (4th 
through 7th graders) provides evidence of a positive 
relationship between children's reports of their ex- 
posure to television advertising for cereal and candy 
and their consumption of these kinds of products. 
However, the relationship between reported ex- 
posure and consumption is reduced when parents 
impose restrictions on their children's eating habits. 

Finally, an experimental study by Corn and 
Goldberg (1976b) assessed a variety of children's 
responses to both single and multiple exposures to 
commercials for a food product. The researchers 
used commercials for a brand of icecream unknown 
to their 151 8 to 10 year old subjects thus permitting 
a direct assessment of the extent of learning as a 
function of exposure to TV commercials A control 
group saw a program with no commercial inserts, 
while other groups were randomly allocated to con- 
ditions in which either one. three, or five commer- 
cials were inserted in the same program For some, 
the three and five exposures <;onsisted of the same 
commercial repeated over again, for others, the 
three and five exposures consisted of different com- 
mercials for ^he same product. 

The degree to whtch the children learned the 
brand name and the number of flavors of ice cream 
available (featured prominently in each of the com- 
me als) was first assessed The researchers found 
that JATvexposure to the commercials resulted in sig- 
nificant proportions of the children recalling both 
the brand name and the number of flavors. 

The commercials were not as effective in in- 
fluencing the children's attitudes toward the adver- 
tised brand. Only one group (those exposed to three 
different commercials for the ice cream ) evaluated it 
more favorably ' relative to other ice creams they 
knew " 

It was even more difficult to influence the 
childfen's choice behavior They were told that one 
of four snack foods might later be available for them 
and were asked to indicate their choice. None of the 
groups who had been exposed to the tee cream com- 
mercials made more ice cream choices relative to the 
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control group who had noi seen the ice cream com- 
mercials Only when ottered a second choice ''in case 
their first choice was not available'' was one group 
(those who had viewed tive different commercials) 
significantly more likely to choose ice cream than 
the control group 

Lastly, Corn and Goldberg provided each child 
with ice cream and subsequently measured the num- 
ber ot ounces each child had eaten (as they viewed a 
second TV program) No significant differences 
were noted iif actual levels of consumption as a func- 
tion of the exposure to the ice cream commercials 
(this was true even when the child's weight was con- 
trolled) 

The researchers concluded that there appeared to 
be a "hierarchy ot effects" operating, Exposure to 
the commercials readily resulted in the learning of 
the new brand name and a particular brand attribute 
(number of flavors) Brand preference, however, ap- 
peared less susceptible to influence, and the 
children's choice behavior even less so Actual con- 
sumptir)n behavjor was not at all intluenced by the 
ice cream commercials. 

Clearly, the impact of food advertising on 
children will vary as a function of the particular 
food in question, the specific commercials utilized 
and the age of the child, among other factors 
Nevertheless, the "hierarchy of effects " hypothesis is 
^ isistent with previous research using adult sub- 
jLcts» and ts a paradigm deserving of further con- 
sideration m future research 

SUMMARY 

ChcmHtvristus of ftnui umimenials Food com- 
mercials appearing on children s programs* (pri- 
marily weekend mornings) represent/a limited range 
of products, including prcswcctened ready-to-eat 
cereals, candy products, and cookies In general, 
these commercial messages tend to associate the ad~ 
vertised foods with specific brand name information, 
with taste /tlavor descriptions, with "fun,' and, par- 
ticularly in the case ot cereals, with premiums and 
animated "presenter" characters Food advertise- 
ments directed to child'en offer little nutritional m- 
tormation *Thr nutritive content and value of foods 
are rarely described or emphasized, their contribu- 
tion to a total balanced diet is seldom explained, A 
notable exception to this practice of not including 
nutrition intormaiion is the NAB Code requirement 



that advertisers depict breakfast products like 
cereals within the context of a "balanced meal'*. 
Commercials for candy and cookie products 
typically do not make any nutritiopal claims and 
generally refer to these foods ?s snacks rather than 
as part of a meal 

Mediating variables Children respond differently 
to food advertising according to their ages/A num^ 
ber of studies report a predictable increase with age 
in the product information (e g., brand names) that 
children retain from food commercials as well as in 
their knowledge about the validity of nutritional 
claims Younger children seem to express more ac- 
ceptance of food product claims than older children 
and to exhibit greater shifts tn belief of product 
claims subsequent to commercial viewing 

The parents' role in mediating the influence of 
television food advertising on their children is com- 
plex. Parents may intercede by imposing specific 
restrictions on children's consumption of certain ad- 
vertised sweets, such as candy. Children of mothers 
with greater knowledge of the validity of nutritional 
claims were reported to make fewer requests for ad- 
vertised foods. In general, however, several studies 
present evidence of a positive relationship between 
children's requests for advertised food products and 
parental yielding to these requests, whether ex- 
pressed directly or through "passive dictation.'' One 
study also found children's requests for advertised 
foods to be positively related to the amount of 
television they were reportedly exposed to at home. 
Finally, conflicts between parents and children have 
been observed to ensue when children's food prod- 
uct requests were denied 

Effects. Children have been shown to acquire 
specific product information presented in food com- 
mercials. Thereis also preliminary evidence indicat- 
ing that information about the nutritional content 
and value of food products can be effectively com- 
municated to children both within commercials and 
in brief (5 seconds) slide presentations. Studies have 
also demonstrated shifts in children's beliefs about 
advertised foods following their exposure to specific 
commercial messages. Th^'se may include incorrect 
as well as correct beliefs about promoted food prod- 
ucts. As noted, chilc^ren's consumption of advertised 
foods IS most often accomplished by influencing 
family purchase decisions While commercials are 
not permitted to encourage children to make direct 
purchase requests, it is generally assumed that such 
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requests occur at least in part as the rftult of 
children's development of desires for the foods they 
see advertised. 

NEEDED RESEARCH 

There is clearly a gap between research evidence 
which IS considered "relevant" and that which is 
''sufficient'' to affect current advertising practices 
and regulatory policies.'^ Future research can be 
more effectively applied to decisions about policy 
and practice if it is specifically designed with that as 
lis objective. For example, content analyses should 
be conducted with the specific intent of revealing the 
extent to which food advertising presented informa- 
tion related to industry codes or government regula- 
tions. Measures could be designed to describe the 
ways in whirh nutrition disclosures were made (how 
central to the action or narrative content are they'' 
how much time or emphasis are they given aurally 
and/or visually*^), the ways in which the foods are 
depicted « and the reasons offered for consuming ad- 
vertised foods. 

However, in order to determine what information 
IS actually received by children and whether it is 
correctly understood, it is necessary for the 
children's responses themselves to be studied and 
evaluated. For example, there has been little 
research investigation of the extent to which 
children perceive and comprehend the references to 
"energy" and to the role of a cereal in a 'balanced 
breakfast" which sometimes appear in food commei - 
cials. Both the FTC and the NAD (Griffin, 1976) 
have acknowledged the usefulness of research in 
which small samples of children are exposed to 
questionable commercials and asked specific ques- 
tions about their understanding of those messages. 

The longei range effects of television food adver- 
tising on children's food knowledge and eating 
habits also needs to be studied For example, do 
food commercials have a cumulative influence on 
children's conception of appropriate food$ for meals 
and snacks? Does advertising affect the attitudes 
upon which children base their developing food 
preferences'^ 



"This problem is one o\ growing • oncern among the scien- 
tific community (Comstock and Lindscy. i975. Anderson. Com 
stock, and Dennis. 1976) 



Finally, there is the question of using advertising 
to provide nutritional information to young au- 
diences 

1. Should children be exposed to a wider range 
of advertised food products? 

2. Should advertisers include more nutritional 
information to provide children with the op- 
portunity to learn about nutrition as one fac- 
tor among several in their food choices? 

3. Given the influence of parent-child interac 
tionon food selection, should food and nutri- 
tion-related television messages be directed 
to children and to parents'^ 

Nutrition education has already been recognized 
as warranting some form of national public program 
(White House Conference on Food, Nutrition and 
Health, 1970). Television's ability to serve as a ma- 
jor source of information for the American public 
marks it for a potentially important role in such a 
national program What seems to be necessary is the 
assumption of responsibility by various groups, in- 
cluding government, industry, and educators, for 
determining ways to implement such a program. 

Lesser ( 1 974) describes some of the research steps 
necessary to design and produce nutritionally infor^ 
mative television material for children. First, 
children's existing knowledge and understanding of 
good nutritional patterns should be determined J<> 
On that basis, the areas of '^nutritional illiteracy" 
most in need of correction can be identified.' ' Then, 
as educational materials are developed, they must be 
tested with children to determine whether they hold 
their attention, are understood^ and produce desired 
as well as unintended changes in behavior. Pilot 
materials can be revised on the basis of this feed- 
back. Finally, any program of nutritional informa- 
tion must evaluate its long-term effectiveness for 
representative members of the intended audience. 

''^A survey of aduit consumers* understanding of certain 
nutnttona! phrases and ^iaims used in food advertising was pre- 
pared for the FTC in the course of its work on the proposed 
trade regulation rule (Response Analysis Corporation, 1975) 

''Sorensonand Hansen (1 975) and Ullrich and Briggs(1973) 
pre'.'nt useful Ideas for designing nutrition education curricula 
for children 

^»For example, ABT Associates (1974) evaluated "Mulligan 
Stew." a 4-H television series on nutrition targeted to 4th to 6th 
grade children, Cooper and f»hilp ( l974>repotted on an evalua- 
tion by the Ontario Milk Marketing Ek)ard of its nutrition educa- 
tion workshops {or elementary school teachers 
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Chapter 8 



THE EFFECTS OF THE VOLUME AND REPETITION OF TELEVISION 

COMMERCIALS 



This chapter leviews the research on effects of 
television advertising resulting from the frequency of 
children's exposure to commercials We will use the 
term volume to refer to frequency of exposure to 
commercials in general. The term repetition refers lo 
frequency of exposure to a particular commercial 
Four main issues are apparent, thiee relating to 
volume and one to repelilion 

I . That certain long -term effects may result from 
■ children's exposure to commercials Alleged 
effects include a greater susceptibility to per- 
suasion', development of materialistic values 
and, more positively, certain consumer 
Socialization effects such appreciation of the 
marketing and economic environment. Since il 
IS hypothesized that these effects increase with 
cumulative exposure to television commercials 
as children grow older, we shall designate 
them as long-term exposure effects 

2 That certain effects may result from frequent 
exposure to commercials through "heavy view- 
ing" within age groups Susceptibility to per- 
suasion is the most common of these alleged 
effects. To distinguish these more immediate 
effects from the previous long-term category, 
we shall designate them as heavy viewinij 
effects, 

3 That volume effects are also relevant m the 
short-term via the "clustering" ot commercials 
m blocks between programs versus distributing 
them between and during programs. Propo- 
nents of clustering allege that it helps children 
to discriminate between program content and 
advertising content Opponents allege that 
clustering leads to "clutter" and poorer in- 
dividual Commercial performance, which un- 
fairly penalizes the advertisers We shall refer 
lo this issue as clustering efjects 

4^ That repetition ot iTie same commercial results 
in stronger effects than a single exposure. Most 
often, the allegation is that increas«;d suscep- 
tibility to persuasion results from such repeti 
tion, but also included are other potential 



effects such as "irritation " We shall refer to 
this issue as repetition effects, 

CURRENT CODES 

1 . Long 'term exposure effects. The NAB code 
now specifies that nonprogram material (of which 
commercial content is 80 percent or more) must be 
limited to 12 minutes per hour on weekdays and 9 5 
minutes per hour on weekends during programs "ini- 
tially designed primarily for children." These limits 
went into effect on January i, 197b, and compare 
with a limit in 1974 of 16 minutes per hour. During 
adult programing, the limits are 9 5 minutes per 
hour during prime time (any station-designated 
period of 3 5 consecutive hours between 6.00 p.m. 
and midnight each day) and 16 minutes per hour at 
all other limes. The NAD has no provisions pertain- 
ing to volume of commercials, ii covers specific 
commercial practices only 

2. Heavy viewing effects The new NAB code pro- 
visions would automatically reduce children's likeli- 
hood of exposure to comnercials for both heavy and 
light viewers — at least to the extent that they watch 
children's programs This volume restriction applies 
to time but not to the number of commercials. Pre- 
dictably, neither the NAB nor the NAD codes 
prohibit "heavy viewing" per se 

^ Clustering effects The NAB code allows the 
practice ot clustering conmiencials in blocks be- 
tween programs In fact, the code prohibits the op- 
posite, I e , too wide a distribution of commercials 
within programs For children's programs and also 
prime time programs, the number of within-program 
interruptions is limited ti> two per half-hour 
program or four per one-hour program Again, this 
volume-related matter is no? covered in the NAD 
provisions. 

4 Repetition effects. As far as we can discern 
from the NAB code there is no umii on the number 
of times a particular commcrcul may be repeated 
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Nor is there a limit on how rapidly it may be re- 
peated, apart from the restrictions on number of in- 
terruptions per hour and total nonprogram time per 
hour already described. 

INCIDENCE 

For the sake of continuity, we will retain in this 
section the '^effects" headmgs used above. However, 
it should be »Tiade clear that incidence here refers 
merely to potetuial for effects. The effects themselves 
are reviewed in the rei^rch evidence section. 

1. Long-term exposure effect:^. Relevant incidence 
figures for long-term exposure effects are tied into 
the question of whether or not broadcasters adhere 
to the NA B's restrictions on advertising volume. The 
indications are that, on average, broadcasters have 
complied with these limits. Although no 1976 
figures are available for the 9.5-minute w.kend 
rule or the 12-minute weekday rule, a content 
analysis was conducted the previous year when the 
limits were 10 minutes and 12 minutes, respectively 
(Barcus, 1975a; 1975b). The average (mean) per- 
hour times devoted to nonprogranr material were 
9.5 minutes and 1 1.9 minutes respectively. » Barcus 
also noted that some stations consistently exceeded 
these limits slightly (usually by less than 60 seconds) 
and that all stations monitored exceeded them occa- 
sionally. However, since approximately 20 percent 
of nonprogram time is occupied by noncommercial 
announcements,^ the tine figures for commercials 
would almost invar. ..bly be less than 9.5 and 11.9 
minutes. 

Another finding in Barcus' research bears on the 
nature of "volume." Although the total n'm^ devoted 
to commercials in children's weekend programing 
declined from 19 percent in 1971 to 16 percent in 
1975, the number of commercials was hardly 
reduced at all. In 1971, there was one commercial 
every 2 8 minutes, and in i975, one every 2.9 



'Computed from Barcus* data in his Tabic 17 (1975a) and 
Tabic 21 (1975b) 

2FGf example, Barcus" weekend report recorded 79 9 percent 
programs. 13 I percent commercials, 2 8 percent program 
promos (for a total of I 5 9 percent "commercial time"), ^ 2 pcr- 
c<;nt noncommercial announcements, and 1 0 percent taken up 
by station i d 's, dead air, and other miscellaneous material 



minutes.^ Thus, in 1975, children had the oppor- 
tunity to see as many commercials but a lower 
volume of advertising time than in 1971, 

A second ype of incidence figure is represented 
by the extensive data on children's viewing patterns 
described in chapter ii of this; report Note that the 
estimates of commercial exposure in these data 
should be regarded as incidence figures and not as 
exposure figures — unless we define exposure as ''po- 
tential for exposure." The figures are based on 
children's viewing of programs and are not adjusted 
for nonviewing (plus perhaps nonhearing) of com- 
mercials. Nonviewing can be substantial, as indi- 
cated in Chapter 1. As incidence figures, then, the 
data show that an average child between the ages of 
2 and 11 is presented with about 19,000 to 20,000 
commercials per year, or about 50 to 55 commer- 
cials per average viewing day. 

Some supplementary statistics may be useful in 
placing these incidence figures in context. First of 
all, the Nielsen data from which the incidence 
figures are derived reveal a decline in viewing with 
age. However, tht decline is slight — 3 hours 47 
minutes per day for 2 to 5 years olds down to 3 hours 
41 minutes for 6 to 1 1 year olds. Thus, it is unlikely 
that the rate of cumulative exposure to commercials 
declines significantly over the 2 to 1 1 age range. Sec- 
ond, it ruay be recalled from Chapter ii that approx- 
imately 85 percent of the commercials children are 
potentially exposed to are not shown during 
children's programs and are therefore not subject to 
the NAB children's code. On the other hand, it 
should be noted that noncode commercials are most 
likely to be on programs that are co-vieyied by the 
child and at least one parent. The overall co-viewing 
incidence is estimated at 45 percent for both 2 to 5 
year olds and 6 to 1 1 year olds.^ 

2. Hea\y viewing effects The program viewing 
data (and, thus, potential commercial exposure 
data) referred to so' far have been based on means or 



"^According to Barcus" figures, a full 98 percent ot commer- 
cials in children's weekend programs are now 30 seconds in 
duration, versus a mixture of 60-second and ^O-sccond commer- 
cials earlier 

-•Estimated from 1975 Nielsen data b\ taking the percent of 
viewing in each viewing category (sec C hapter m. Figure ii-2)and 
weighting these by co-vicwing levels (see chan'c. ») 
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averages. As noted in Chapter ii, there is considera- 
ble variation around these average figures Although 
the average viewing' figure is approximately 3 75 
hours per day, it is likely that this ranges from about 
one hour or less per day for light viewers to as much 
as six hours per day for heavy viewers ^ The range 
for potential exposure to commercials is thus about 
5,400 to 32,600 per year or about 14 to 86 per day. 
Of course, the great majority of children will be well 
within these ranges, but the estimates do indicate the 
difference between heavy and light viewing within 
age groups in terms of volume incidence figures. 

3. Clustering effects The normal practice is to 
distribute children's commercials in *>ods" 
throughout children's programs rather than to 
cluster them at the beginning or end. Usually this 
means that a maximum of three or four commercials 
is presented during a single program interruption 
For example, if we assume a 9 5-minute limit per 
hour,,with all of those 9 5 minutesfilled with 30-sec- 
ond commercials, plus the two breaks allowed dur- 
ing programs, a typical schedule might be 4, 3, 3, 3, 
3, 3, commercials over a one-hour period 

The only stations to depart from this distributed 
format are, as far as we know, the four Post- 
Newsweek Stations (PNS).^ On children's programs, 
PNS clusters the commercials between half-hour or 
one-hour program segments with no in-program in- 
terruptions. A typical one-hour PNS schedule would 
be 6, 6 — six commercials prior to a half-hour 
program and six at the end of the half hour ■ 
Although most unlikely, it is theoretically possible 
within current NAB and FCC rules that a cluster of 
19 consecutive 30-second commercials could be 
shown. 

4. Repetition effects. Repetition, in terms of inci- 
dence, refers to the frequency with which a particu- 
lar commercial is shown The content analyses by 



'This IS a range estimate, precise variance figures are nnt 
available. 

*Thcsc stations arc located m Hartford, C nnn , Washington, 
D C , Jacksonville, ria . and Miami. Fla 

■'PNS also limits commercial time to six minutes per hour m 
jhildrcn's programing timcslots 



Barcus (1975a, o, c) happened to include as appen- 
dices the number of times particular commercials 
were aired during his content sampling periods One 
report (Barcus, 1975b) covered weekday program- 
ing between 3 00 p.m and 6 00 p m on ten indepen- 
dent and network affiliate stations Over the week of 
afternoon programs the average (median and 
modal) commercial was shown only once, only 4 6 
percent exceeded a once-a-day rate and only 0 8 
percent exceeded the twice-a-day rate, with a max- 
imum of 14 showings of one commercial over the 
five-day period Another report (Barcus 1975a) 
covered the period from 7 00 a m to I 30 p m. one 
Saturday and Sunday in April i975 on five sta- 
tions — three network affiliates and two independent 
stations. Over the two-day period, the median com- 
mercial was shown twice, although the modal (most 
frequent) figure was once; 40 percent of the commer- 
cials exceeded a once-a-day rate and 14 7 percent 
exceeded a twice-a-day rate, with a maximum often 
showings for one commercial over the two-day 
period. The third Barcus report covered two con- 
secutive Saturday mornings in November 1975 — the 
peak pre-Christmas period for children's adver- 
tisers — on the three network affiliate stations Over 
the two-day period the average (median and modal) 
commercial was shown once, 21.8 percent exceeded 
a once-a-day rate and 8 2 percent exceeded a twice- 
a day rate, with a maximum of 17 showings, tor a 
motion picture promotion, over the two-day (one 
week apart) period,^ 

However, these frequency counts covered over- 
lapping or simultaneous programing by ten, five, 
and three stations, respectively A child would have 
to be an almost impossibly avid "channel switcher * 
to encounter this many repeats of a commercial 
More reasonable incidence estimates for potentiaUy 
encountered repetitions are obtaine ' allowing for 
total possible individual viewing within the 
content periods and correcting them to daily rates. 
Based on these corrections the probable repetition 
rates are as follows. 



**Note station id's and ptomoiuui', tor the stations' <mft 
programs were excluded from our tabulations 
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Tabi* 8-1 





Typical WMkday 
aftamoon (3-6 

p.m.), 1975 


Typical Saturday 
or Sunday morning 
In April 1975 


Typical Saturday 
. morning In 

NOVWnOW 1875 


MdixifTiuiTi singis com- 


1 .4 times 


2.0 


1.8 


merciai rate assuming 


per day 






continuous viewing 








Typical (modal) single 


.1 times 


.2 


.8 


• commercial repetition 








rate assuming 








Continuous viewing 









in other M/urds, the average child is only likely to 
be presentc vvuh even the mosi frequently run com- 
mercial about tvvice m one day on a weekend or 
seven limes over a five-afternoon weekday period.*^ 
A few commercials, then, might be encountered 
about twice a day Orr the other hand, the average 
commercial would be encountered only once every 
ten days on weekday afterftoons and about once ev- 
ery five weekend mornings. These figures indicate 
that most commercials (60 to 80 percent) on 
children's programs would be encountered approx- 
imately once a week for as long as they are run 

Note that the preceding estimates provide no data 
on repetition rates during adult or prime time 
programs. They show only the estimated repetition 
rate tor commercials appearing during program time 
set aside for children on weekend mornings and 
weekdays after school Moreover, the data do not m- 
dicate the total number of times that an average child 
IS likely to encounter a particular commercial. We 
can estimate daily or weekly frequency rates, but we 
cannot estimate total frequencies from the available 
data. This would require a month-by-month analysis 
of advertising msertion schedules (for example from 
Broadcast Advertisers Reports) and is beyond the 
resources of the present report. 

One fmal repetition incidence statistic is also ger- 
mane. A fairly common measure of commercial 
effectiveness is brand name recall Brand name 
recall might be influenced not only by the number of 



''These maxima coulii he exceeded if an advertiser were to 
buy a concentrated time block on a single network Probability 
nt exposure would still be close to these estimates, however, due 
to channel switching between programs 



times a commercial is repeated but also by the num- 
ber of brand name repetitions withm the cor lercial 
itself. A content analysis of commercials appearing 
during children's programs in 1972 and 1973 (Atkin 
and Heald, in press) indicated that verbal (audio) 
repetitions of the brand name averaged 3 65 per 
commercial; most commercials used between two 
and four repetitions, only a few used one, but about 
one-fourth used five or more brand name repetitions 
per commercial. 

RESEARCH EVIDENCE 

1 . Long 'term Exposure Effects 

In this section, we shall review studies which have 
compared children's responsiveness to television 
commercials across age groups. That is, wc shall 
regard age as an index of cumulative exposure to 
commercials. Since the studies are cross-sectional 
cumulative, age-related effects are inferred rather 
than longitudinally observed within the same child 
or group of children. it> 

Various effects have been examined as a function 
of age, and there are different ways in which these 
could be organized for discussion. We have chosen 
to distinguish four categories of effects: ( 1 ) cognitive 
effects, which are relevant to the question of poten- 
tial deception or 'dtccwdibWity ^; (2) affective effects. 



«**The widely heard cnttcism of the " lack of longitudinal 
studies" 15 not as serious as it sounds Longitudinal studies are of 
more theoretical thar practical interest For practical purposes 
such as p<ilicymaking, cross-sectional studies arc quite sufficient 
Reasons for this are developed m the section on Needed 
Research 
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which are relevant to the question of children's feel- 
ings toward commercials and toward television ad- 
vertising as an institution, (3) behavioral effects, 
which are perhaps most relevant to allegations cen- 
tering on children's ^'susceptibility to persuasion/' 
and thus to fairness considerations; and {A) iomumer 
socta! nation effects, which arc relevant to the assess- 
ment of television advertismg's contribution to 
children's general development as consumers 

Co^nitne effects. Three types of cognitive effects 
attributable t(^ cumulative exposure to commercials 
have been studied. The first of these is attention 
Two major studies have shown tha» 8-11 year olds 
learn to pay less visual attention to commercials 
than 3-7 year olds This findmg was originally 
established by Ward, Levinson, and Wackman 
(^^72) in a natural observation setting and was 
replicated in laboratory settings by Atkin (1975b) 
However, Atkin notes that tbe decline in attention 
with age, although statistically significant, is oniy 
about two seconds less per 30-second commercial 
Also, the studies monitored only visual attention 
whereas auditory attention is also relevant. In fact, 
brand name recall, a response that could be learned 
entirely through auditory attentu)n, increases about 
100 percent with age (Atkin. 1975b). 

Of particular interest is the additional finding by 
Atkin that recall of message elements in commer- 
cials also increases significantly— about 50 per- 
cent—with age Since message elements involve both 
visual and verbal stimuli, auditory attention alone 
could not account for this phenomenon It seems 
likely that older children are capable of "process- 
ing'' commercials faster and consequently have less 
need to pay much attention during subsequent ex- 
posuresJ > The attention question could be resolved 
with a simple experiment m which the treatments 
consist of new versus familiar commercials and the 
measures comprise auditory as well as visual atten- 
tion. 

From a policy standpoint, attention is not a very 
important response Concern abf)ut the cognitive 
effects of commercials has rarely centered on how 
attention-getting they are Attention is merely an 
assumed but necessary condition for more serious 
effects, such as whether children's trust in commer- 



* 'Faster ' prcKCSsing v,«>uld mc.n hetier acqui-iition and re- 
tcniHin of infnrmalion m iimpiv hotter abihtv ti){o».all the infor- 
mation. c»r hi»!h 



cials, or their understanding of commercials, in- 
creases or decreases with cumulative exposure. 

Children report that they trust commercials less 
as they see more of them. This finding holds for com- 
mercials in general and seems also to be true for 
specific commercials The percentage of children 
who trust all commercials was shown to decline from 
65 percent at the 1st grade level to 27 percent by 3d 
grade and 7 percent by 5th grade (Robertson and 
Rossiter, 1974). For specific commercials, Atkin 
(1975b) found a significant negative correlation of r 
= -.5 1 (pi .00 1 ) between the age of the child and the 
believability ratings of three claims in two commer- 
cials. Robertson and Rossiter (1974) hypothesized 
that the decline in trust is based on children's in- 
creasing propensity to attribute "persuasive intent" 
to commercials. Note that the decline in trust or 
believability with age, or an increase in attribution 
of persuasive intent, does not necessarily mean that 
commercials are any less effective — a point which 
we will discuss later 

Perhaps the most important cognitive effect is 
children's ability to understand commercials as a 
function of cumulative experience. Rossiter and 
Robertson (1974, I976b) examined children's un- 
derstanding of the conceptual basis of television 
commercials in terms of six variables which 
measured children's ability (I) to define the 
difference between television commercials from 
television programs, (2) to comprehend the exist- 
ence of an external message source or sponsor; (3) to 
perceive the existence of intended target audiences 
for commercial messages; (4) to identify informative 
intent m commercials, (5) to identify persuasive in- 
tent in commercials, and (6) to understand their 
symbolic representational characteristics Total cog- 
nitive understanding of commercials was highly cor- 
related with age (r = 45, p^ 001) Further analysis 
(Rossiter and Robertson, 1976b) demonstrated that 
age and cumulative experience accounted for 40 
percent ot the variance in cognitive understanding, 
while differences m social background accounted for 
only 9 percent Using a similar but partial set of 
measures. Ward, Wackman, and Wartella (1975) 
also found a highly significant increase in children's 
cognitive understanding of commercials as a fuac 
tion of age 

It IS clear that, for the average child, cumulative 
exposure to commercials has a definite positive rela- 
tionship to his or her cognitive underaanding of 
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what commercials are and what they are supposed to 
do. This effect might be due. of course, not only to 
experiential learning, but also, following Piaget's 
theory, to age-related increases in children's cogni- 
tive abilities Indeed, it is possible to regard these 
cognitive measurement results as "struccural " evi- 
dence forthe proposition that children are less likely 
to be susceptible to deceptive advertising practices 
as they grow older 

Affective ejjecrs Apart from the question of 
whether children understand cumnicrcials is the 
question of whether children like television commer- 
cials, and how these "institutionar' feelings change 
with age. An impressive body of studies has docu- 
mented that children's overall affective respon^ or 
"liking/' towards commercials in general declines 
significantly with age (James, 1971; Blatt et al , 
1972; Robertson and Rossiter, 1974; Ferguson. 
1975, Bever et al , 1975) For instance, the percent- 
age ot children who indicated that they liked all 
commercials was shown in one study to decline from 
69 percent at 1st grade to 56 percent by 3d grade 
and 25 percent by 5th grade (Robertson and 
Rossiter. 1974) This affective decline seems to hold 
for specific commercials as well as for commercials 
in general. Atkin (1975b) measured children's over- 
all liking for three specific commercials and fcund a 
negative correlation of r = -.35 (p/_ 001 ) with age. 
Atkin s research did turn up one contrary result 
Younger children are significantly more likely to 
display irritation while watching commercials. 
However, this finding stands in minor contrast to the 
overwhelming negativity of children's expressed 
affect toward commercials as children grow older. 

Behavioral effects. An ob\ lous question, given the ^ 
increase in children's cognitive understanding of 
commercials with age and their increasingly nega- 
tive feelings toward them, is whether commercials 
have any less behavioral impact on children as they 
grow older This is not an easy question to -answer. 
One problem is the distinction bdween intended 
behavior and actual behavior. Commercials may in- 
still intentions or desire for an advertised product, 
but the execution of these intentions in most cases re- 
quires the child to make requests to parents. This ob- 
viously introduces other variables pertinent to the 
requesting behavior, and these other variables may 
have little to do with the impact of the commercials 
per se. Nevertheless, let us examine the evidence for 
both of these effects 
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The evidence on intended behavior as a function 
of age is dependent on the nature of the research 
measure. An early study by Robertson and Rossiter 
(1974) asked children whether they wanted all prod- 
ucts they saw advertised on television Responses in- 
dicated the expected age-related decline* 53 percent 
said yes at 1st grade, 27 percent at 3d grade, and 
only 6 percent ansv^ed affirmatively at 5th grade. 
However, a more moderate question used by Ward 
et al. (1975) asked children whether they wanted 
most things shown in television commercials A 
slightly broader age range was sampled, which 
makes the results even more interesting 66 percent 
of kindergarten children said yes. 51 percent of 3d 
graders said yes, and a marginally lower 49 percent 
of 6th graders said yes. Moreover, when asked 
whether commercials "made them want to have 
things. ' the children in the Ward et al study ex- 
hibited an apparent increase u\ perceived motivation 
with age affirmative answers by age group were kin- 
dergarten. 67 percent, 3d grade, 87 percent, and 6th 
grade, 84 percent Consequently, the weight of evi- 
dence for a decline in adverusing-induced intentions 
With age ^nd cumulative exposure is slight at best. 

Evidence on the ensuing behavioral effects of re- 
quest frequencies is also far from clear-cut 
Robertson and Rossiter (1974) found a decrease in 
request frequency with age; however, the study 
focused on pre-Christmas television advertising in 
which almost half of the advertised products were 
relevant as children grow older. 12 This criticism 
may also be applied to the frequently heard in- 
terpretation of a classic study by Ward and Wack- 
man (1972) to the effect that children's request fre- 
quencies decline with age. Studying a wide range of 
products, these authors actually found only a non- 
significant tendency for request frequencies to 
decline with age (r = 1 3, an r of ± . 1 6 would have 
been required for significance at the 5 percent level). 

Detailed inspection of the product-by-product 
data m the Ward and Wackman study indicates 
various trends by age depending on the product in 
question For example, requests for toys declined 
with age. but requests for bicycl^increased. Re- 
quests for products which arc presWifiably relevani 



•2Atkin (1975a) tound a decline 'n request frequency 
With age His measure centered nn {ays, cereah. and two m- 
divfdual commercials and is almost ceriamly biased in the same 




to children of ail ages, such as snack foods and soft 
drinks— both heavily advertised — did not show any 
age-related decline in request frequency This non- 
decline effect was substantiated in a later study by 
Ward et al (1975) m which requests for food prod- 
ucts were essentielly constant across age groups (X^, 
n.s ), whereas requests for "child-relevant*' products 
such as toys and games, clothing, and record albums 
actually increased significantly with age (X2, pj_ 
01) The earlier Ward and Wackman study (1972) 
IS much more comprehensive in terms of product 
categories and should probably be favored over the 
Ward et al (1975) results. Neither study, however, 
revealed any general decline in request frequencies 
as a function of age and cumulative exposure to 
commercials 

Before interpreting request frequencies as data on 
• effects," we must consider the problem referred to 
earlier— nameh , that this type of response is under 
the control of factors other than advertising-induced 
intent. One obvious factor is the extent to which 
parents acquiesce to children's requests and thus 
reinforce this form of behavior. The Ward and 
Wackman stuJy (1972) found that parental acquies- 
cence increases with the child's age (r = .20, p/_ .01 ) 
To provide a couple of illustrative trends for prod- 
ucts relevant to children of all ages The percentage 
of mothers who said they usually yield to children's 
r^uests for snack foods was 52 percent for 5 to 7 
year olds and rose linearly to 77 percent for 1 1 to 1 2 
year olds, comparable acquiescence figures for soft 
drink requests were 38 percent and 54 percent 
Another "extraneous variable" hypothesis might be 
that peer influence or other nonadvertising ex- 
periences might induce request behavior. However, 
Ward and Wackman's results indicated that the role 
of television advertising m the requesting process 
was relatively constant across age groups (r ^ -. 14, 
n.s ). That is, television advertising did not seem to 
be displaced by peer '"fluence or other factors It 
therefore appears that parental acquiescence or rein- 
forcement exerts a significant influence on children's 
request frequencies, and that since reinforcement m 
creases with age, we should discount the earlier im- 
plication of a constant adverusm^-induced request 
level A more accurate projection, adjusting for the 
effects of extraneous reinforcement, would be a 
slight decline in request levels. Thus, the safest con- 
clusions from the available evidence are that the 
long term exposure effect of commercials is to 
reduce children's mtentions or desire for advertised 



products only slightly and to produce a correspond- 
ingly slight reduction in the frequency of advercis- 
ing-induced requests to parents 

How IS the slight decline in behavioral effects 
with age to be reconciled with the marked increase 
in children's cognitive understanding of commer- 
cials and with the equally marked decline in their 
affective feehngs toward commercials? In the case of 
increased cognitive understanding, the most, par- 
simonious explanation ivould involve abandonment 
of the implicit hypothesis that children who under- 
stand commcrvials better will be less affected by 
them. This hypothesis assumes that commercials are 
in some way '*bad," that they are not supposed to 
persuade children to want the advertised products, 
or that children become poorer judges of advertised 
products as they grow older. All are questionable 
assumptions, and there is not necessarily any incom- 
patibility in increased cognitive understanding not 
producing a decline ih behavioral responsiveness. 

In the case of children's increasingly negative 
feelings toward commercials, it is possible that 
children are merely learning an "institutional" 
response from their parents or peers. Certainly, it is 
the accepted thing to criticize . commercials. 
HoweveK this criticism may be somewhat superficial 
and m^ apply mainly to commercials executions 
rather than to the products advertised. Rossiter and 
Robertson (1976) have .explored this and other 
reasons why children's attitudes toward commer- 
cials in general do not necessarily bear any relation- 
ship to their attitudes toward advertised products in 
particular. 

In sum, long-term exposure effects (or, more con- 
servatively, long-term exposure correlates) include 
a marked increase in children's cognitive under- 
standing of television conjfnercials,, an equally 
marked increase in children's negative feelings 
toward televisio^ advertising as an institution, and^ 
only a slight decftne in children's behavioral respon- 
siveness to commercials. Note that these results im- 
ply that children do not become more susceptible to 
persuasion as they accumulate experience with com- 
mercials This conclusion holds regardless of 
whether one chooses to attribute the slight decline in 
pcrsuasibility with age to cognitive development or 
to experiential learning Both factors are probably 
involved. 
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Consumer sanalization effeits We may airo 
v^hether. in the long term, television advertising c n- 
trihutes to children's broader understanding of the' 
ec(^nomic environment and to the development of 
consumer knowledge and skills. Here, of course, it is 
particularly difficult to isolate the role of television 
com.Tiercials from other socialization forces. 
Ho\Never there 's no doubt that television commer- 
cials plav a large role— it only to initiate children's 
consumer behavior— at all age levels We can 
theretore examine age-related trends with a fair 
amount of confidence that we are monitoring long- 
term advertising effects, albeit in a multiple in- 
fluence context (The role of television commercials 
can be isolated with more confidence when examin- 
ing hea\ V and light viev^er differences See the 
rollowing section ) 

One effect in which television commercials are 
cleaily implicated is children's satisfaction with 
choices the> have made in favor ot specific adver- 
tised products Television commercials presumably 
generate expectations about the product and Us at- 
tributes Therefore, if children experience greater 
dissatisfaction with television advertised products as 
the> grow older, it could be contended that commer- 
cials contribute negativclv tf) children's consumer 
Socialization 

Research findings conflict on this point Ward, 
Wartella, and Wackman (197S) reported data that 
seemed to indicate an age-related increase Jn dis- 
satisfaction from 3S percent for kindergarten 
childre" to 75 percent for 6th grade children 
However, their research question was whether the 
children had evtr seen something on television that, 
when the> got the item, was not as good as they had 
expected Clearly such a question provides no evi- 
dence on the incidence of <i. ^satisfaction, it mcicly 
offers the unsurprising result that older children are 
more lil eiv u) have had at least one unsatisfactory 
experience of this kind. Robertson and Rossiter 
(1976) measured aggregate satisfaction with prod- 
ucts received as Christmas presents They found an 
increase in satisfact..)n with age from 84 percent at 
ist grade \o 9S percent at 5th grade (significant at 
the 01 level) However, these figures reflect 
satisfaction v-ith products that were not always ad- 
vertised »in t ^levision (this was especially true for the 
older children) Thus, f'lndings on children's 
satisfaction with product choices remain equivocal 
at this juncture 



An alternative way of assessing the impact of 
television advertising on children's satisfaction with 
product choices is to examine children's disappoint- 
ment or frustration when advertismg-mduced re- 
quests are denied. The results of ^ho studies suggest 
that, cumulatively, advertising does not increase dis- 
appointment or frustration levels Robertson and 
Rossiter (1976) found that disappointment over 
nonreceipt of reque. ;d items declined with age 
although the actual relationship was shghtlv cur- 
vilinear 37 percent at 1st grade, .41 percent at 3d 
grade,"and 25 percent at 5'tK grade These findings 
are subject to the earlier comment regarding televi- 
sion advertised products which decline as a propor- 
tion of choices after 3d grade The comment also ap- 
plies to the study by Atkin 1 1975c) which found a 
nonsignificant correlation (r ^ 04) between age<ind 
, reported 'conflict and anger " over denial of re- 
quests I'or two products heavilv advcrtiseu on televi- 
sion—toys and cereals. It is not clear whether disap- 
pointment declines because fewer requests for these 
products are made or whether children become 
more capable of coping with denial 

Consumer socialization effects have been 
measured in a more ambitious manner b\ Ward, 
Wackman. and Wartella (1975) Based on age as an 
index of cumulative exposure to commercials, as 
Acll as other types of experience, various consumer 
skills were found to increase from kindergarten to 
^th grade. Predictably, for example, the number o* 
brands with which children wore familiar was found 
to increase with age This held for four product 
categories, two of which (soft drinks and gum) are 
fairly heavily advertised on television Interestingiv, 
children's perceptH)ns (^f brand differentiation with- 
in product categories de( raised with age Again, this 
held for television advertised prcKlucis (eg. 
toothpaste, peanut butter) Althc^Ucih the authors in- 
terpreted this trend as reflecting a decrease with age 
in the strength of brand preference, it could also be 
interpreted as reflecting children's increasrng recog- 
nition of "parity" statu«= between closely competing 
brands— which is prob ^ '\ a realistic assesMiient of 
many such products 

Ward et al M975) also took another measure 
which migit be affected b\ television advertising- 
awareness of multiple sources of information about 
new products Wird et al 's d.scussion ot these data 
implied that children learn t(» use more sources of 
information as they grow older However, then data 
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actually indicated that older children rely more 
heavily on television commercials as a source of new 
product information. To illustrate, let us take one of 
the product categories, snacks, which has wide age- 
related appeal.! ^ Children ncyninatcd the following 
as a source of information about new snack prod- 
ucts, with multiple responses allowed 



Tabl« 8-2 



information 


Klndtr- 


3d 


6th 


Source 


garttn 


Qrad* 


Grada 


" In-store observation 


68% 


78% 


76% 


Interpersonal informa- 








tion 


18 


24 


25 


Mass media 


32 


65 


71 


(TV's contribution) 


(28) 


(55) 


(60) 



It IS hard' to interpret these «at4 simply as reflect- 
ing a more rational multi-source search strategy as 
children grow older Rather, the mam trend app^ai s 
to be the increase in the importance of television as a 
source ot product information, / 

•In any it is far from evident that any substan- 
tial consamer skills are attributable to children's 
cumulative experience wuh advertising This is 
partly because of lack of measurement and partly 
because of questionable measurement Consumer 
skills develop vir ilh children's cumulative expe'^ience 
with products As we shall see in the next section of 
the discussion, there is no evidence that advertising 
contributes to this process other than perhaps, in 
quite a few cases, to initiate it 

One tinal Consumer socializati ^n effect centers on 
the allegation that cumulative exposure to television 
commercials leads to materialism. "Materialism'* is 
generally used to mean a preoccupation with money 
and possessions For children this refers to a belief 
or value -orientation rather than to acquisitive 
behavior per se, since the latter is usually beyond a 
child's control Two studies have attempted to 
measure materialistic orientation as a function of 
^ age ,Atkin, 1975c, Ward et al , 1975) Both found a 
significant net^ative relationship indicating that 



' 'The two other categories n the study were i<^) 'd clothes 
wbic^ probably have decreasing and increasing appeal resnec 
lively acn ss the kindergarten to 6th grade age spectrum 



materialism apparently decreases as children grow 
older. Despite the convergence of findings, hov ever, 
the measures of materialism in both cases are such 
that naive answers as well as materialistic ones could 
produce high scores 

Some evidence that materialism may be at kast 
temporarily instigated by commercials was provided 
m an experiment by Goldberg and Gorn (1976). 
Children (ages 4 and 5) were randomly allocated to 
test conditions in which they diu or did not see com- 
< mercials for the "Ruckus Raisers Barn" (a toy) in the 
context of a lO-minute neutral program. The 
children were then shown separate pictures of two 
boys, with one of the boys empty-handed and the 
other holding the Ruckus Raisers Barn in front of 
him. As the experimenter showed a child the t^o 
pictures, he would say 

I can bring one of these two boys to play with 
you. I can bring this boy who is not so nice and 
you can play with him and his Ruckus Raiser 
Barn, or 1 can bring this boy who is nice. 
Would you like to play with the nice boy, or 
would you like to play with the boy who is not 
so nice^nd his Rucki^ Raisers Barn'^ 

Some 70 percent of the control group (who had not 
seen the commercial) opted for the "nice boy," while 
only 35 percer of those who viewed the commer- 
cials chose the "nice boy " This difference was still 
significant (although smaller) when subjects were 
retested 24 hours later. 

The researchers speculated ihat if commercials 
can encourage a willingness to disregard negative 
social values in the short term, they may do so in the 
long run as well. This study raises some hypotheses 
that bear further examination with a wider range of 
operational constructs, a more varied population. 



'^Atkin (1975c) used a composite measure consisting of 
preference tor a brand nume cereal (suspect on face validity 
grounds and probably biased toward younger children), belief 
that toys produce happiness and,enj(jyment m showing off prod- 
ucts Ward et al (1975) used an "average*" of 4-point ratings of 
agreement with three items (1) **Do you think people would be 
lr>ts happier it they had morr things like color TV's and big 
cars'" (2) '*When I grow up the most important thing is to hav^ 
lots of money ** C^I^ 'Dc) you think that to reattv be happy when 
you grow up v<>u ha\e to have lots of money''" The last item ap- 
pears to be, redundant and might well encourage a child who 
gave a 'nonmateriali^tic answer to the second it'em to com- 
pound It m self-justification The reader is left lo cvaJuate tfic 
probable validity of both ot these indices of materialism 
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and most importantly, a longer term measurement ot 
a child's development At present, the materialism 
issue — and especially its long-term implications — is 
best regarded as unresolved 

2. Heavy Viewing Etfats ' ' 

So far we have examined volume effects m terms 
Qf the average child's responses at each age level 
Earlier we noted that there is considerable variation 
in the volume of exposure to television advertising 
wiihin each age level. Wc now turn to a considera- 
tion of the effects of television commercials as a 
function of television exposure while holding age 
Constant, to see whether the heavy viewers differ 
from light viewers in their responsiveness to com- 
mercials. Once again, we shall organize our analysis 
in terms of cognitive effects, affective effects, 
behavioral effects, and consumer socialization^ 
effects. 

Cognitive effetts. In the previous section, we dis- 
cussed three cognitive effects — attention, trust or 
believability, and overall u.gn:tive understanding of 
commercials It seems ipso facto true that heavy 
television viewers pay more attention in total to 
commercials than light television viewers This does 
not mean that heavy viewers neccs^rily pay more 
attention to each commercial, but simply that heavy 
viewing IS likely to result in a greater aggregate 
volume of attention to commercials 

Heavy child viewers tend to place more trust in 
commercials than light viewers Based on 
believability ratings of two commercials, Atkm 
(1975g) found a correlation of r = .22 (p^ 01 ) wrth 
television exposure.'^ No corresponding finding has 
been reported for commercials m general, but such a 
fmding^s implied in correlations between television 
exposure and attitude measures which include 
"believability or trust scales 

The third cognitive effect, children's understand- 
ing of the general concept of commercials, does not 
appear to /ary with exposure to television conimcr- 



•^Ai! correlaiNins rep»>ricd m tnis scclum m LoniunLlpin \Mth 
Atkm's research are hiurth-ordcr parnaU Thai is. ihev refleci 
the Correlation between the varidble in qucs5i.ui and television 
exposure iontrtAlmn for or partial ling out the effects of the 
f»{lowtng factors age, *^e\ race, and school perturmanLC (an ap 
proximate surrogate tor intelligence) Atkins telev ision*eK- 
posure measure is based on reported vjcuing <»t Saturdas -» orii- 
ir.g children's programs ( Atkm. 197Sg) 
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cials Using the six-variable measure of cognitive un- 
derstanding described previously, Rossiter and 
Robertson (1974) found a nonsignificant correlation 
of r = - 06 with television viewing Further analysis 
by the same authors ( 1976b) indicated that exposure 
differences accounted for less than 4 percent of the 
variance in cognitive understanding compared with 
40 percent for age and 9 percent for social back- 
ground 

Aiiettne i'iiects Heavy viewers tend to have more 
favorable attitudes toward television commercials 
Children's attitudes toward commercials become 
more negative as they grow older, but heavy viewers 
within age groups hold more positive attitudes than 
their peers. For example, Rossiter and Robertson 
(1974) found a significant correlation of r = 10(p/_ 
05) between attitudes and television exposure with 
age held constant. (The measure of attitudes in this 
study included trust, liking, and behavioral inten- 
tion scales.) Similarly, Atkin s research with specific 
commercials found a correlation of r = .30 (p/_.01) 
between liking and exposure For older children at 
least. It seems improbable that liking of commercials 
"causes" television viewing Surely, interest in 
programs leads to viewing. Therefore, it is a fairly 
safe assumption that, for commercials, the direction 
of cause and effect is from exposure to attitudes. 

Behavioral effeits Heavy viewers expressed 
stronger behavioral intentions toward television ad- 
vertised products In November and December of 
each year, even children who are normal viewers 
become 'V/f /m/o" heavy viewers of commercials for 
toys and games (Barcus, 1 975c) A study focusing on 
pre-Christmas advertising by Robertson and 
Rossiter (1976a) found that the proportion of such 
toys and games in children's top-five Christmas re- 
quests increased by 5 peicent over the heavy adver- 
tising period. This increase occurred at all grade 
levels — 1st, 3d, and 5th — a result significant at the 
05 level, with no age x effect interaction.'^ JCorrela- 
tK)ns between ch(jices and various information 
sources indicated that exposure to toy and game 
commercials ^as the dominant causal factor 

The increase in children's behavioral intentions 
as a function of pre-Christmas advertising exposure 
wa? paralleled by another behavioral variable re- 
quest frequencies Atkin (1975g) found a similarly 



i''A Lonservativc lurmula uas^sed to (.onipute the ^ percent 
tigure rije normal percentage increase interpreiaium wnuld 
hast been about K to 10 percent grade Icsel 




significant correlation between television exposure 
and request frequencies for toys and cereals (r = 29, 
p/_ .01)J7 Both the Atkin study and the Robertson 
and Rossiter study focused on products of more rele- 
vance to younger children. This is not a confounding 
factor, however, since with heavy exposure effects, 
we are dealing with differences within particular age 
groups 

In sum, the evidence from these various measures 
of cognitive, affective, and behavioral e^'fects sug- 
gests that heavy viewers, in the mam, respond more 
favorably to commercials than their light viewing 
peers 

Consumer socialization effeits Earlier, we looked 
at children's satisfaction with advertised products as 
an indicator of whether exposure to commercials in 
volume affects their apparent ability to judge them 
% It was shown that satisfaction with adveitised prod- 
ucts increases with age. Aowever. the same research 
study that provided the evidence for this conclusion 
(Robertson and Rossiter, 1976a) also found that,* 
within age groi^ps, satisfaction was lower among 
those children who were above average television 
viewers Although the overall results were 
statistically significant (p^ 05), a more detailed 
" breakdown indicates that the heavy viewing effects 
were primaril>s|()cated among the younger children 

Table 8-3 



Satisfaction with toys and gamas 
racalvad at Christmas among: 

Light viewers Heavy viewers 

1 St grade 92% 76% 

3d grade 92 90 

5th grade 95 93 



Since the measure o+ satisfaction asked children to 
state whether the products were better, the same, ox 
worse than their expectations, it is reasonable to m- 



I'Unforiunaiely the majo'" siudv ot children s request fre- 
quencies (Ward «nd Wackman, l'J''2)tljd not include tele\isinn 
exposure as a variable These investigdi{)rs did find a vcr) high 
correlation between "perceived influence of commercials' and 
request frequencies as repi.)ricd b\ mothers but as the authors 
observed, the obvious circulantv of cause and elfe^.t here renders 
this resi'U spurious 

s^Heavy and light viewers %^ere divided at the median in this 
study 
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fer that expectations were inordinately raised among 
young children most heavily exposed to toy and 
game advertising. That is, heavy viewing 1st graders 
had the highest incidence of "disappointment" or 
below expectancy ratings (24 percent). The data also 
suggest that by 3d grade, heavy viewers have learned 
to develop more realistic expectations about prod- 
ucts — probably due to greater experience with prod- 
ucts as well as greater cognitive understanding of 
commercials. This is an example, therefore, of a 
volume effect which seems to apply only to a par- 
ticular age group— in this case, the youngest 
children 

Results from the Robertson and Rossiter ( 1976a) 
study also indicated that heavy viewers experienced 
more disappointment over nonrecetpt of advertised 
products {pi .01) Again this effect was strongest 
among the younger age groups 



Table 8-4 





Disappointment over nonracalpt 




of rtquaatad toys and gamaa 




Light viewara 


Haavy vlawara 


1st grade 


30% 


44% 


3d grade 


39 


44 


5th grade 


24 


27 



A contrary result was reported by Atkin ( I975g). In 
his study, he found a nonsignificant relationship be- 
tween children's vewing levels and "conflict and 
anger" reported by mothers following denial of re- 
quests for toys and cereals A likely explanation of 
the discrepancy in the findings is that Robertson and 
Rossiter focused on 'Christmas present requests, 
whereas Atkin focused on requests throughout the 
year. One could argue that expectations of receipt 
are considerably higher at Christmas time. Also, 
smce many of the younger children's requests were 
made to "Santa ' rather than to parents, there may 
have been less reluctance to admit disappointment in 
the Robertson and Rossiter study A contrary 
possibility IS that the reporters in Atkin s study 
(parents) may have been more reluctant to admit 
disappointment by their own children 

The safest conclusions from these results are that 
under conditions of a very high volume of advertis- 
ing (i.e., commerc»?'s for toys and games at 
Christmas), heavy *• icwers in the ynunger age groups 
are more likely to have their e pectations about 
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products raised by advertising. Accordingly, they 
are more likely to experience lesf satisfaction with 
products they receive and more cJisappotntment over 
those they do not receive. It is not known to what ex- 
tent these heavy viewing effects hold under normal 
volume conditions 

Turning now to the effects of heavy viewing on 
children's consumer knowledge and skills; we would 
expect that if television cojnmercials contribute 
positively to this type of socialization, heavy vieweis 
would be standouts within each age group. In their 
study of kindergarten, 3d grade and 6th grade 
children Ward, Wackman, and Wartella (1975) in- 
clttded4elevision exposure with 24 other variables tn 
an attempt to predict various consumer skills via 
regression analysis. Unfortunately, the investigators 
employed some recombinations of the original items 
in their survey and it is impossible to determine from 
their report exactly which items ended up in which 
particular new or "hybrid** variable. Even if we - 
assume that the recombinations are meaningful, the 
results provide little evidence that frequent exposure 
to commercials facilitates acquisition of consumer 
skills by children. Sixteen skills areas were used as 
dependent variables and separate* regressions were 
conductecl for each of three age groups. Of the 
resultant total of 48 regressions, television exposure 
appeared m 16 of the equations as a significant pre- 
dictor variable.'"^ However, in half the cases, the 
relationships were negative, indicating that heavy 
exposure to commercials was associated with p(X)rer 
acquisition of consumer skills. Moreover, thete was 
no systematic pattern underlying the other half of 
the cases in which exposure showed positive rela- 
tionships with consumer skills. Because of the rela- 
tive failure of the television exposure variable for^ 
two-tihirds of the ''consumer skills ' equations, and 
because in the remaining third it showed contradic- 
tory results, it is impossi{>le to conclude that heavy 
exposure to commercials produces any consumer 
Socialization benefits 

On the supposedly less beneficial side, let us 
briefly reexamine the issue of materialism We may 
recall that, despite the questionable validity of the 
measures, both Atkin (1975gf and Ward et al 
(1975) provided data suggesting that materialism 



'■^Ward ct al ( 1 975) tallied 2 1 instances iivwhich televtsion 
exposure entered the regression equation However inspection 
of their data reveals that only 16 of these involved coetficients 
stgntficantiy different from 0 at F(24,200) which are the approx- 
imately applicable degrees of freedom for thou study 



decreases with ^ge. However, holding a^e constant, 
further analysis by Atkin indicated that materialism 
was positively related to television exposure (r = 
.10, pi .05). As remarked earlier, much better in- 
struments are required for measuring consumer 
values such as materialism, but the finding seems 
worthy of mention for future investigation, 

Atkin (1975c) also reported another set of find- 
ings which cast a somewhat different light on the 
heavy exposure phenomenon We noted in the pre- 
vious section that children who are heavy viewers 
express more favorable attitudes toward commer- 
cials — trusting them more, liking them more, and 
being more likely to respond favorably to them. 
These attitudes should work both ways. If might be 
expected that heavy viewers shoiild also respond 
more favorably toward ^prosocial" cc^himercials 
Atkin tested children *s reactions toward three public 
service announcements which advocated, respec- 
tively, use of seat belts, avoidance of littering, and 
emphasis on nutrition rather than sugar in foods. 
Heavy viewers were no more likely than light 
viewers to endorse the positions advocated in the 
commercials 

In sum, indications are that heavy exposure to 
television commercials (within age groups) tends to 
predispose chiidren to respond favorably or more 
strongly to 'regular'' commercials, but that this does 
not generalize to their responsiveness to ^'prosociaT* 
commercials. Nor does heavy viewing appear to 
result in extended benefits such as faster acquisition 
of consumer knowledge and skills. 

3. Clustering Effects 

Proponents of clustering children's commercials 
in blovcks between programs argue that this practice 
would help children to distinguish advertising 
material from program material. Two studies have 
been conducted on clustering effects, Atkin ( 1975b) 
tested children's reactionsfo seven commercials in a 
single clustered presentation versus the same com- 
mercials distributed in four groups: once before, 
twice during, and once after a half-hour program. 
Duffy and Rossiter (1975) used a somewhat more 
representative format in that the cluster condition 
was taped from an actual Post-Newsweek children's 
program, Fourteen 30-second commercials ap- 
peared around this program, six in a cluster 
beforehand and eight in a cluster afterward. A dis- 
tubuted version of the prescntaiion was constructed 
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by distributing the commcicials in a 3, 4, 4, 4 se- 
quence before, after, and at two logical breaks with- 
in the half-hour program, preserving the original 
order of the commercials 

Neither study can provide unequivocal evidence 
for or against the hypothesis that clustering aids 
program -commercial separation (see Chapter 1), 
because neither methodology employed "in process" 
discrimination measures X^e Duffy and Rossiter 
study attempted to infer discrimination based on 
shifts in the children's visual attention between the 
last two minutes of program precediiJ^ each onset of 
commercials and the commercials themselves. 
Among the youngest children in the study ( 1st grad- 
ers) the clustered format, which included an audio 
commercial warning, actually produced a smaller 
attention shift between program and commercials 
than the version with regular distribution. To the c;x- 
tent that visual attention is an indicator of dis- 
criminauon, no evidence was obtamed in favor of 
the hypothesis that clustering aids ch^dren's 
program-commercial discrimination ability. This 
finding should not be accepted as conclusive, 
however, in the absence of corroborating evidence 
from more direct measures of discrimination 

Both studies were able to proyide evidence rele- 
jvantjo the "advertisers' hypothesis" that clustering 
produces poorer commercial performance Two 
measures frequently used by advertisers are au- 
dience ratings — a rough, relative measure of atten- 
tion — and recall scores Atkin (1975b) found that 
clustering actually produced significantly greater 
%^isual attention than the normal distribution Duffy 
and Rossiter (1975) found that clustering produced 
slightly, though not significantly, greater visual at- 
tention among 1st graders but significantly less at- 
tention among 4th graders. 2» Paradoxically, the 
result for the older children seemed to be due not so 
much to the commercials as to apparent irritation 
with the long stretch of program occasioned by the 
clustered format, perhaps older children have 
become usetf to' commercial breaks. In any case, if 



2"Thc Ward. Uvinson. and Wackman (1972) study of 
children's visual attention provides a field validation of the 
Duffy and Itossiter attention measure Ward et al s study was a 
naturalistic survey conducted during in-home viewing. Duffy 
and Rossiter's study was Qonducted in a potentially "artificial" 
classroom setting Yet. using identical rating systems, the two 
studies yielded highly similar attenti jn scores (see Duffy and 
Rossiter. 1975) 



younger children are the ;Tiain subject of concern, it 
seems that clustering does not affect attention and 
may actually increase it. 

The other measure of interest to advertisers is 
commercial recall. Adult research by Weil^(l974) 
indicated in a lab^^ratory study that the clustering of 
more than six commercials in a series leads to a sig- 
nificant drop in brand name recall for commercials 
which follow the sixth. However, this finding* is con- 
tradicted by field research which indicated no 
differences in recall when up to eight commercials 
(the maximum number studied) are clustered 
together (Ephron, 1975). The children's studies by 
Atkin and Duffy and Rossiter support the no- 
difference contention. Neither study found any 
difference m brand name recall for the clustered 
versus distributed presentations. 

Ephron also presented a Gallup and Robinson 
field recall study which showed a deleterious effect 
if commercials for competing brands within the 
same product category appeared within 30 minutes 
of one another. Since the closer the two commercials 
were together, the weaker the recall, it appears that 
clustering could be detrimental for competing 
brands, although not for noncompeting brands. 
Neither of the children's studies was in any way ex- 
tensive enough to test this idea — an important one 
from the advertiser's standpoint. 

Another problem in all of the recall data cited 
above is that none of the studies investigated cluster- 
ing effects for new commercials versus familiar ones. 
It IS quite possible that, at the time at which the 
clustering effects w6re measured, familiar commer- 
cials could already have attained their peak recall 
levels from previous exposures. In this respect, the 
clustering manipulation, particularly in the experi- 
menfal studies might be quite superfluous since 
recall may actually have been attained under 
unclustered, or at least differently ordered condi- 
tions. A totally new commercial that appeared 
regularly in the middle position of an extended 
cluster might well have its recall performance 
reduced. 

In sum, the evidence on clustering as a (short- 
term) volume phenomenon is inconclusive. Cluster- 
ing does not appea; to help children to discriminate 
between commercials and programs, but more valid 
measurement is needed before this primary argu- 
ment, in support of clustering is settled. Similarly, 
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there seems to be little evidence to support adver- 
tisers' fears that clustering will affect the perforgi- 
ance of individual commercials, but neither can they 
put to rest since new commercials and competing 
brands have not been studied in the clustered format 
proposed for children's advertising 

4. Repetition Effects 

Our final topic in the area of" volume and repeti- 
tion IS repetition, which is defined as frequency of 
exposure to a single commercial rather than to com- 
mercials en masse. There are two principal allega- 
tions concerning repetition of mdividual commer- 
cials. One IS that repetition leads to stronger persua- 
sion effects. This is an allegation that interests ad- 
vertisers as well as critics of advertising, and we can 
review the evidence for this contention without 
regard to whether stronger persuasion is valued as 
desirable or undesirable 

The second allegation is that repetition produces 
''irritation." There has been no research on repeti- 
tion and irritation with children's commercials, 
although Greyser (1973) reported this to be a fre- 
quent complaint about commercials among adults. 
We shall regard irritation as bemf a secondary effect 
of repetition and one that is rather arbitrarily and 
subjectively defined. In any case, as mentioned, 
there is no children's research to review. Of more in- 
terest and importance is the first allegation; the rela- 
tionship between repetition and persuasion. 

Incidence of repetition estimated from the Barcus 
data earlier suggested that the average child sees 
most commercials (60 to 80 percent) at a rate of 
about once a week, but that some may be seen as 
often as twice a day or more Does rate make a 
difference? Secondary evidence from a review of 
learning ie»earch indicates that ' learning proceeds 
at just about the same rate regardless of the interval 
of time that elapses between successive responses" 
(Hulse, Deese, and Egeth, 1975). For "responses" in 
our case, we may substitute "attentional exposures" 



i'For example. Greyser notes that people are far more likely 
to complain about comperciais fo/ product categories that don't 
interest them and to like equally repetitivp commercials for 
product categtjries that do interest them People may also be 
more likely to remember commercials that irritate them despite 
the amount of repetition 



as the type of response relevant to commercials.^^ 
Pending first-hand evidence from studies of 
children's commercials it therefore seems extremely 
doubtful that differences in repetition rate, at the fre- 
quency that children are likely to encounter them, 
would make any difference in ir^rms of leo.ning 
whatever is advocated by the commercial. 

A second parameter is the number of repetitions. 
We could not estimate from the incidence data how** 
many times children see particular commerc.als. 
However, we may guess that 10 times is a fairly typi- 
cal figure and that three or four times might be a 
minimum figure unless the commercial is backed by 
an extremely light media expenditure. Secondary 
research in learning (Hulse et al., 1975) again sug- 
gests that the number of exposures may not make 
much difference — at least for learning. In fact, some 
theorists have recently argued that the effect of 
repetition is not so much to increase learning as to 
prevent forgetting. That is, many of the fairly simple 
responses associated with children's commercials — 
e.g., brand names and basic brand attributes such as 
appearance, vitamin content, or premium offers — 
may be learned in just one or two trials, and the 
effect of further repetitions would be to ensure that 
the child "re-remembers'' what was originally 
learned and might otherwise forget. 

This theory has interesting implications, Besides 
proposing that repetition may make a child less 
likely to forget a brand name, it also suggests that 
repetition would not be likely to change a child's at- 
titude toward the brand, since what would be 
remembered would be the originally learned at- 
titude Thus, unless we are willing to accept an argu- 
ment to the effect that brand name recall is a suffi- 
cient definition of persuasion rather than the com- 
monly understood definition involving a change in 
attitude or behavior, it is possible that repetition — 
or at least beyotid one or two exposures — actually 
has no effect on persuasion. In fact, this theory fits 
the available data remarkably well. Adult research 
in a number of studies by Ray, Sawyer, and Strong 
(see Ray, 1973) has shown that the effect of up to six 



^2For the more theoretically inclined we should note that this 
conclusion applies only to operant learning and not to classical 
conditioning The response of paying attention to commercials, 
at least beyond initial attention, is clearly a voluntary or 
"operant" respcinse 
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repetitions of a commercial is mainly to increase 
brand name recall. Measures of liking and intent to 
purchase the product are minimally affected by 
repetition. 

Most "laboratory" studies of children's commer- 
cials reviewed in this report have shown the test 
commercial only once. The exception is Goldberg 
and Gorn (1974) who examined the effects of one 
versus three exposures to the same commercial. 
They found no increase in children's attitudes or 
choice behavior .yeyond the single exposure results. 
Another laboratory study by Atkin (1975c) pro- 
duced interesting evidence on the field effectiveness 
of repetition. Approximately lOO 4th and 5th grade 
children were shown a commercial for a well-known 
complexion remedy; half of this group saw it once, 
the other half twice, a few minutes apart. Another 
100 or so children from the same sample base were 
not shown the commercial. Atkin analyzed the 
results in terms of those children who reported hav- 
ing already seen thie commercial at home, versus 
those for whom this was an initial exposure. Correla- 
tions with the laboratory treatment variable (shown- 
not shown) were as follows: 



TabI* 8-5 




Smii before 


Hret 


Ettoct m«Mur«i 


at home 


Encounter 


Information 


.02 


.22 


recall 






Believeability 


.02 


.27 


Liking of brand 


-.07 


.28 


Intent to buy 


-.08 


.27 



brand 



^Atkin'8 longer list of effects measures is summarized here 
and appropriate correlations are averaged for convenience of 
presentation (see Atkin. 1975c) 

These reuilts indicated that the "additionaP" lab ex- 
posure Hd essentially no impact on those children 
who had seen the commercial before. In contrast, 
"first time'' viewers showec^^ significant effects.23 A 
separate analysis was conducted on those who saw 
one versus two lab exposures of the commercial. 
Again, consistent with the theory, the only effect of 
the multiple exposure was on brand name recall. 



2^Estimiting the degree of freedom for these correlations at 
50, with bivariate correlations an r of 27 would be significant at 
the 05 level 



In sum, there is no evidence that either the rate or 
number of repetitions affects children's tendencies to 
be persuaded by a commercial. Number of repeti- 
tions can affect brand name recall, but neither at- 
titudes nor desire for the product seem to be affected 
beyond one or two exposures. 

Finally, there is t^c issue of brand name repeti- 
tion within a commercial. Incidence figures put this 
at 3.65, on average, with perhaps a quarter of all 
children's commercials repeating the brand name 
five or more times (Atkin and Heald, in press). The 
Duffy and Rossiter ( 1975) study examined the rela- 
tionship between audio brand name mentions and 
brand name recall. The correlation was effectively 
zero (r=0.06, n.s.). This could either be interpreted 
to mean that the recall aspect of the repetition theory 
does not hold for within-commercial repetition, only 
for separate exposures to a commercial, or that with 
familiar commercials, as these may have been, brand 
name recall had reached a ceiling. Even if brand 
name repetition were effective, brand name recall, 
as an effect, would not in our view constitute suffi- 
cient evidence of persuasion. It is, of course, con- 
ceivable that brand name repetition affects other 
responses such as attitudes or intentions; however, as 
discussed earlier, this seems unlikely. Also, repeti- 
tion as a phenomenon "within" commercials has not, 
to our knowledge, been a really controversial issue 
compared with the more general phenomena of rate 
and number of individual commercial repetitions. 

SUMMARY AND NEEDED RESEARCH 

I. Long-term exposure effects. Perhaps the most 
impressive body of res<^rch on children's responses 
to television commercials has been that which docu- 
ments the dramatic age-related increase in their cog- 
nitive understanding of the nature and purpose of 
commercials and the equally dramatic decline in 
their feelings toward television commercials as an 
institution. Paradoxically, however, their behavioral 
responsiveness to commercials — as reflected by 
stated desires for advertised products and by fre- 
quency of requests to pareits for these products — 
declines only slightly over this childhood period. 
The paradox involves a real contradiction only if we 
assume that commercials should not be responded 
to. If most commercials children see are nondeccp- 
tive and promote bona fide products, there is no 
reason why increased cognitive understanding 
should reduce children's preferences for the prod- 
ucts advertised (nor why lack of cognitive under- 
standing should increase them). To hold other than 
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this view IS to assume that deceptive practices and 
shoddy products are the rule in childr^h's television 
advertising. Still, part of the paradox remains: why 
do children develop such negative attitudes toward 
advertising as they grow older? 

The answer is probaNy just what it appears to 
be — the acquisition of attitudes toward advertising 
which are currently prevalent in society. There is no 
evidence that children generalize this attitude to the 
products promoted in children's commercials. 

Still unresolved is the qaestion of whether long- 
term exposure to television commercials increases 
children's consumer socialization. The studies in this 
area all suffered from either inconclusive 
demonstrations the role of advertising in the 
socialization process and/or poor dependent 
measures of consumer socialization phenomena. The 
solution to the first limitation involves more precise 
'*taggmg" of advertised versus nonadvertised items 
as well as comprehensive measurement of other 
variables that affect consumer learning besides 
television advertising. The role of television adver- 
tising could then be assessed through experimental 
or statistical controls. 

The solution to the second limitation is to 
develop more valid and reliable measures of con- 
sumer socialization effects. The validity problem is 
complex, but we could proceed well beyond the cur- 
rent state of measurement by excluding measures 
with questionable face validity. The reliability 
problem is simple by comparison, since it involves 
basic procedures of an item analysis and measure- 
ment replication (see Rossiter, in press). 

A type of research that is needed mainly for 
theoretical reasons is longitudinal measurement of 
commercial exposure effects on a single child 
Longitudinal measures could then be replicated with 
many children to provide a more generalizable pic- 
ture. The predominant alternative, of course, is the 
reliance on cross-sectional methodology to infer 
longitudinal effects. 

Indeed, cross-sectional research is quite satisfac- 
tory for most decisions faced by children's advertis- 
ing policymakers. No one has yet mounted a con- 
vincing argument as to how or why longitudinal 
research would greatly improve our knowledge of 
advertising's effects on children. There is, in fact, lit- 



tle evidence in current research to suggest that 
longitudinal studies with individual children would 
yield results that are significantly different from 
those derived from representative figures for the 
"average'' child at various age levels. 

2. Heavy viewing effects. Heavy viewing effects 
are somewhat different from long-term exposure 
effects in ihat they focus on the effects of volume 
within age groups rather than on the cumulative 
volume across different age groups. Perhaps the 
most important conclusion in conjunction with 
heavy television viewing — and, by implication heavy 
exposure to commercials— is that such viewing does 
not retard children's cognitive understanding of ad- 
vertising. On the other hand, heavy viewing does not 
accelerate it either. The evidence on cognitive un- 
derstanding seems to be clearly in favor of some sort 
of Piagetian explanation in which developmental 
processes are dominant and stimulus experience, 
beyond a minimally typical level, does not seem to 
matter much. 

However, heavy television viewers at each age 
level do tend to hold more favorable attitudes 
toward commercials and toward products they see 
advertised. This is especially pronounced at younger 
age levels, at least until ist grade, and there is some 
evidence that this heavy viewer difference persists at 
a noticeable but diminished magnitude thereafter. 
But we cannot conclude that this apparent tendency 
for heavy viewers to be persuaded somewhat more 
often than their lighter viewing peers has anything to 
do with poorer cognitive capacity; this simply does 
not differ as a function of individual viewing levels 
within age groups. 

A possible explanation is that heavy viewers tend 
to see more products, and more products that they , 
like, so that their aggregate liking of commercials 
and aggregate total of expectations based on com- 
mercials IS higher because of differential product- 
genfcrated reinforcement. This explanation is sup- 
ported by the supplementary finding that heavy 
viewers are no more favorably predisposed than 
light viewers toward commercials such as public 
service announcements which do not involve "lika- 
ble" products. We must conclude from existing evi- 
dence that heavy viewers may be more often per- 
suaded, since they see more commercials, but that 
this does not involve notions of deception or 
deceivability. 
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Robertson and Rossiler's research has offered the 
best measures of children's cognitive understanding 
of commercials to date because they are based on a 
comprehensive model of cognitive criteria 
developed from work by Paiget and Guilford. 
However, further refinement and testing would be a 
worthwhile endeavor because so many policy deci- 
sions in children's advertising have to do with decep- 
tion and, specifically, with the capacity to be 
deceived or misled What we need is a valid and 
reliable test to establish this capacity. 

The first study that should be conducted to 
"norna" such a test should involve girls as well as 
boys (the latter were the subjects of the original 
Robertson and Rossiter research) Other studies 
(e.g., Ferguson, 1975) suggest that across age 
groups, girls will not substantially differ from boys, 
consequently, the preceding conclusions did not 
allude to wha\ would otherwise appear to be a defi- 
cient sampling base. However, this should be cor- 
roborated by studies in which the cognitive measures 
are taken with children of both sexes 

3. Clustering effects A third aspect of the volume 
issue IS posed by the question of whether clustering 
of children's commercials would benefit children — 
or perhaps penalize advertisers The evidence on 
both questions is inconclusive. The separation issue 
IS unresolved because appropriate measures of 
children's discriminatory ability have not been 
employed in studies to date. The clutter issue is 
unresolved because experiments on clustering have 
used nonnovel commercials whose effects (e g , 
brand name recall, brand attitudes) could have been 
attained prior to the clustering manipulations in the 
studies. A further controversy arises over the 
possibility that commercials for competing brands 
within the same product category may suffer most 
from the greater likelihood of juxtaposition under a 
clustered format 

The program -commercial discrimination issue 
received detailed attention in Chapter 1 of this 
report. Recommended improvements in 
methodology such as the use of signal-stopping tech- 
niques are equally applicable to research on cluster- 
ing which seeks to test the hypothesis that this pro- 
posed format for children's commercials offers a 
policy-relevant benefit Regarding future studies on 



the advertisers' hypothesis that clustering is an un- 
fair imposition on the right of individual advertisers 
to reach their potential audiences, we reemphasize 
the importance of employing commercials never 
seen before. Otherwise, cluster effects will be con- 
fused with previously established responses to the 
commercials. This research should be particularly 
careful to control for serial position or order effects 
since these are critical to the contention about clut- 
ter. 

As yet untested is a corollary to the advertisers' 
hypothesis that commercials for competing brands 
are more detrimentally affected by tfie clustering 
format than commercials tor noncompeting brands. 
This corollary introduces an area of research that 
goes beyond the clustering issue. Competitive brand 
choice has rarely been investigated with children, 
especially with the predominance of single-commer- 
cial samples in children's advertising research. 

4 Repetition effects We can be more conclusive 
regarding the effects of repeated exposure to in- 
dividual commercials There seems to be little basis 
for concern that repetition leads to greater persua- 
sion — unless by persuasion we mean no more than 
the ability to remember the brand name mentioned 
in the commercial. A considerable amount of sec- 
ondary research in learning theory and the available 
primary research indicates that neither the rate at 
which children encounter a commercial (i e , fre- 
quency per program or per week) nor the total num- 
ber of times they encounter it, beyond the first one or 
two exposures, has any increm^ental effect on either 
their liking of the brand or their intention to request 
or buy it. The effect of repetition seem* to be mainly 
to prevent children from forgetting their originally 
learned reactions to the product 

However, these conclusions about the rate of 
repetition stem from secondary research. Although 
the theory and findings are substantial, a replication 
with children's commercials as the stimuli would 
establish whether or not the absence of a rate effect 
generalizes to our specific domain of interest. Con- 
clusions about the number of repetitions derives 
from both primary and secondary research. 
Therefore, further research in this area is not a prac- 
tical priority, although repetition poses a fascinating 
pursuit for the theoretician 
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Chapter 9 

THE EFFECTS OF TELEVISION ADVERTISING ON CONSUMER SOCIALIZATION 



The term 'consumer soLiali/aiion" rctcrs to the 
continuous, on-going process by vvhich children 
learn skills, knowledge, and attitudes relevant to 
theu present and future behavior as consumers 
(Ward, 1974) Although there is little agreement 
about what skills, knowledge, and attitudes com- 
prise "consumer socialization/' it is understood 
various agents have a role in this process — parents, 
peers, schools, the communHv. as '^ell as television 
advertising 

In some form, advertising surclv attects children's 
learning about the marketplace Parents report that 
children readily learn bond names and jingles from 
advertising Research has investigated varn)us 
aspects of children's learning troni commerLials — 
e,g . sources ot product information (Caron and 
Ward, 1975). consumer processing skills (Ward el 
al . 1^76). and learning about products and pre- 
miums {Rubin. 1972. Shimp et al . 

But what is the nature of advertising's contribu 
tion to consumer socialization^ Does advertising' 
contribute to a broader understanding of the 
marketplace, and dt)es it help to develop "good** or 
"effective" ct)nsumer skills during childhood and 
later vears^ Or, does advertising interfere with the 
development ot suth skills' 

A prior question which must be answered is what 
particular skills^ knowledge, and attitude^: comprise 
^"ettective** or ''good** consumer behavn)r' Also, do 
the long-term etfcLts ot consumer socialization 
supersede the short-term effects of specific advertis- 
ing*^ In other words, if children are misled" bv in- 
dividual commercials, or do not fully understand 
some of them, is there evidence of cumulative, long- 
term harm*^ How do we define harm ' F-inallv. how 
do we compare consumer behavior for those ex- 
posed to television advertising and those not ex- 
posed, since virtuallv all children growing up in this 
country are exposed to telev ision from earlv age ^ 

Some of these questions were addressed in the 
preceding chapter of this report, in terms of the 
effects ot children's cumulative exposure to telcvi- 
su)n advertising over time Here, we will examine 
the »ssues m terms of lelev ision ad\ ernsmg as nnc of 



multiple factors that phiv a role in the process of a 
child's consumer socialization 

RESEARCH EVIDENCE 

in this, section, we will ex<miine available evi- 
dence oa three major policv questions relating to 
consumer socialization 

1 Iht' pnh i ss How does ^.onsumer soeialization 

2 Intlut'fHcs on lUf pnnfss What is the role ot 
advertising relative to other influences upon 
the child ' 

3 Ihc puhomes VMiat is the impact on adult 
behavior of childhood consumer-related ex- 
periences ^ 

Ouiionu's of lonsitnicr soi hih:(iii(ffi 1 liree studies 
pertaining to the impact ot earlv experience on later 
behavior are examined below Thev illustrate the 
vvavs in which the outcomes of ennsumer s(Kializa- 
tion have been considered Ciuest (l^M2. 1 9^5) 
simply examined consist en cv m brand references 
between childh(M)d and adult >ears. ^rndt (1^71) 
attempted to examine parental impact on older 
offspring, and Ward. Wackman. and Wartella 
( iy76J^defmed consumer socialization outcomes m 
terms of the development of information-prtjeessing 
skills 

In one ot the few longitudinal studies in consumer " 
research, duest interviewed subjects regarding 
brand lovaltv and then remterv lew ed them after *i 
l2-vear RMerval At the tune of the original mter- 
V JCWS (1942). the subiects (3d to 12ih grade 
children) reported their fav orile brands " Ihe sub- 
sequent interv lews m 19^4 indicated a strong degree 
tjf brand loyalty.*' since about one-third of the sub- 
jects maintained iheir preference for earlier-namcd 
brands, even when present use age al original inter- 
view, 10, and Socioeconomic s\caiUs were comrolled 
However. (Quest's studies suffer from the conunon 
difficulties of longitudinal studies, m that onlv 20 
percent ot the original subjects could be located 
and or returned ine mail remterv lew questionnaire, 
and brand availabilitv could not be controlled 
I herefore. his data cannot be c(»nsKicred conclusive 



Arndi eKamined parental mnueiiLe on oftsprmg's 
consumer behavior, tmding signiticant agreenieni 
between college students and iheir parents regarding 
favorite stores, brand lovaltv. and such social 
characteristics as opinion leadership and mnovaluc- 
ness Arndt reported that college students and their 
parents differed concerning their perceptions ot the 
importance of brand differences t(>r various pro- 
ducts, but It IS not clear whether diftcreni kinds oi 
Items were purchased b\ college students and their 
parents or whether the> purchased the same items 
but used them differentiv Arndt also reported 
parent-offspring similarit) m "behavioral variables' 
(favorite stores, opinion leadership, and willingness 
to try new products), but these findings ma\ correl- 
ate With other variables, since the students livcil at 
home Moreover, the small sample (55 students and 
parents) dous not- permit generah/atHms to the l.».rge 
population ot college-aged students who do not h\e 
with their parents 

Ward, Wackman. and W artel la s()Ught to detme 
consumer socialization in terms ot the development 
of certain intorniation-proeessing skills I hev e\- 
ammed data from 6 1 5 mother-child pairs, including 
equal numbers ot children m kindergarten, 3d. and 
6th graderc "Higher* and ' lower" levels ot nitor- 
mation -processing skills in the children were con- 
ceptualized bv the authors an-ot ding to the cognitiv c 
abilities required For example, higher level skills 
included awareness ol the purpose ot advertising 
and use of multiple and abstract features ot products 
in brand comparisons, while lower level skills in- 
cluded brand comparisons on the basis ot perceptual 
attributes and awareness ot a tew sources ot product 
information The authors lound that consumer in- 
formaiion-processmg skills vvere strongU related to 
the children's age and level of Lognitive abihtv — an 
indication that such skills do indeed develop trom 
earl> to later childho<)d However, the relationship 
of television advcrtismg to the acquisition ^ these 
skills was not at all clear or consistent isee cfiapter 
H) 

In summary, there are no tirni dat^i ti> dcni')n- 
sirate that childhood Lonsuniei experientes. melud- 
ing exposure to advertising, have a direct impact on 
later adult behavior Ihere have l^een nn extensive 
longitudinal studies, and we do not know which 
earlv events have a lasting impii^^t . nd vvhiLh d(» not 



C'ross-sectional data do exist, however, to describe 
the average development of consumer skills during 
the age span of approximately 5 to 12 vears 

H(n\ lonsumcr S(n iuli:afi(fn (H(ur\ Data are scant 
and indirect with regard to consumer socialization 
Handura ( 1971 ) points t( the importance of an im- 
itation theory of learning for studies of consumer 
socialization, and some recent research pro\ ides evi- 
dence that parents expect their children to learn 
C(msumer skills through imitation rather than 
through directed training b\ parents or schools 
(Ward et al , 1976) 

The dominant theorv in studies of Consumer 
socializatum concentrates on cognitive develop- 
ment A study by Ward. Wackman, and W'artella 
{ 1975) attempted to integrate ideas about cognitive 
development and family interaLtion After review- 
ing research on parental influences on children, the 
authors identified four classes of family influences 
which were expected to affect consumer socializa- 
tion at various stages ot children s cognitive 
dev elopment 

1 (toids mothers have tor their CfiildrenS con- 
sumer learning, 

2 Mothers' hvhiiMor <is i(fn^litf^vrs, focusing on 
(heir use of information m c(msunier decisions, 

^ \f<i(hi'f ~i hiUi mtcfiutuin u^niKiina (onsumer 
ist(ni\ m lx)th mother-initiated iind child- 
initiated learning situations. 

4 Children's oppoftunitus iin indtpcmUnt (on- 
sumt r ht'ha\ lor 

I he specific vartabh's included in each category are 
listed in table 9-1. along with tfie socioeconomic 
status of the subjects 

Different family influences affected higher and 
lo\^er levef information -processing skills, depending 
(»n the siage of cognitive development of the child 
hor younger children, inother-child interaction 
(variable ^ above) was most strongly related toco 
sunier information-processing development, whih 
tot older children, the learning seemed to proceed 
more through observation and mutation of niotliers' 
behavior as consumers (variahh; 2 above! 
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Tabl« 9-1 

Family Influancas AHecting Consumar Socialization 



Mothar'a Consumar Education Goala 

1 Number of mon^y goals 

2. Number of quality shopping goals 

3 Number of bargain goals ' / 

4 Degree of opposition to chHdren's commercials 

lyiothar'a Own Conaum^r Behavior 

1 Frequency of using contextual attributes in purchases 

2 Frequency of using price/appearance attributes m purchases 

3 Frequency of using advertising attributes in purchases 

4 Relative efficiency of information use in purchases 

5 Total information use in purchases 

6 Number of sources consulted m major purchases 
7. Budget planning 

8 Budget accounting 

flyiottiar-Chlld Interaction About Conaumption 

1 Frequency of negotiating purchase requests 

2 Frefluenc-y of refusal with explanation 

3. Frequency of not yielding to purchase requests 

4 Frequency of discussing consumption generally 

5 Number of comments about commercials 

6 Flexibility in responding to purchase requests 

Childritn'a Opportunltioa Variablat 

1 Number of different sources for money 

2. Total child income 

3 Frequency of taking child shopping 

4 Child power in making purchases 

5 Frequency of exposure to television commercials 

Othar * 

1. Family socioeconomic status 
Source Ward. Wackman, and Wartella. 1976 



The authors also found evidence of three ways m 
which parents influence consumer socialization 

1 By directly mnuencing the rate of cognitive 
development of the child, which in turn affects 
consumer information-processing skills, 

2 By influencing the child^s usei)f existing cogni 
tive skills in consumer situations, 



3 By directly influencing the child's performance 
as a consumer, regardless of cognitive abilities. 

A somewhat surprising, but tentative finding is that 
some kindergarten children can identify the selling 
purposes of advertising and display other consumer- 
■ tidied skills beyond what would be expected from 
theoretical descriptions of their cognitive-stage 
abilities The most important variable predicting 
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this higher level skill was the frequency ot con- 
sumer-relalW parent-child interaction (variable 3 
above). It this finding is replicated, it would suggest 
that parents of even very young children may have a 
major impact on relatively advanced consumer- 
Vitormation processing skills 

Theoriesof learning, cognitive development, and 
famil/ inleractio.i all may help to increase our un- 
derstanding of how consumer socialization pro- 
ceeds. But actual data do not yet exist The limited 
research to date suggests that the family plays a cru- 
cial role and that the process appears to change over 
the course of childhood, since parents treat 
different-aged children differently and children's 
cognitive abilities change It also appears that early 
parent-child interaction is a key element, followed 
by the increasing importance of observation and im- 
itation in later childhood 

Influences on consumer socialization. Several 
studies have attempted to assess the relative in- 
fluences of family, peers, and mass rredia on Con- 
sumer socialization. A tew have used self-reports to 
provide estimates of family, peer, and media in- 
fluences on responses to advertising (James, 1971), 
on purchase acts (Teter, 1966), and on drug at- 
titudes and use(Kanter. 1970) The general finding 
IS that parental influence decreases, and peer in- 
fluences increases, with age. Mass media influences 
are reported to be low and constant over later child- 
hood and early adolescent years However, these 
self-reporting measures of influences are of suspect 
validity 

Ward and Wackman (1971) examined the rela- 
tive influence of parents and media on four aspects 
of '^consumer learning'* among junior and senior 
high school students (1) recall of TV commercial 
slogans. (2) attitudes toward commercials. (3) 
materialistic attitudes, and (4) self-reported effects 
of advertising on specific purchases They reported 
that learning of slogans is more a function of in- 
telligence than of TV exposure time However, at^ 
titudes toward advertising and materialistic at- 
titudes were both found to be related to the reasons 
given by the subjects for watching commercials Par- 
ticularly important were "social utility" reasons — 
I e., the motivation to watch commercials as a means 
of gathering information about life styles and 
behaviors associated with uses of specific consumer 
products 



Younger adolescents talked more with parents 
about specific consumption practices and acts, but 
such intrafamily communication was operative for 
all adolescents in mediating between exposure to ad- 
vertising and purchases In a partial replication of 
this study, Stephens and Moore (1974) and Moore 
and Stephens (1974) reported findings similar to 
Ward and Wackman However, in contrast to the 
earlier study, the researchers found only marginal 
differences between younger and older adolescents 
m parent-child communication about consumption, 
and also found this communication to be infrequent. 
This may be due to different family characteristics in 
their semirural sample (Ward and Wackman's sam- 
ple was suburl^an) 

Using self-reports, Fauman (1966) studied the 
relative influence of parents and peers on brand 
preferences and brand loyalty among 250 boys 
(grades 10, II, and 12) from predominantly work- 
ing-class families. Both peer and parental influence 
on br?nd preferences were found to decrease with 
children's intelligence, but were not related to media 
exposure time While parental influence decreased 
with age, peer influence remained cqnstant with age. 
Suggesting that this source ot influence is established 
by early adolescence, or about 10th grade. However, 
the direction of influence is not clear. If a son is cor- 
rect in reporting that he and his father use the sa* .e 
brand, it may be that the son has influenced the 
father's brand preferences, rather than vice versa. 
Brand loyalty vvas found to increase w:th age but 
decrease witn intelligence and with increasing media 
exposure ^ 

The results with respect to intelligence are not im- 
mediately clear Perhaps higher intelligence is rel- 
ated to lower respect for peers' opinums. or with in- 
creased knowledge of consumption alternatives, or 
perhaps given the concurrent effects of lower in- 
telhgen and higher media exposure, certain 
adolescents are more easily persuaded by different 
brand appeals Fauman did not explore these in- 
teresting possibilities 

Cateora (1963) analyzed teenage consumption 
patterns and relative influenccsof peers and parents 
on some of these patterns Self administered ques- 
tionnaires were completed by 189 juniors and 
seniors in one high school m a ''small" city. Cateora 
found considerable hf)mogeneity among adolescents 
Concerning various "consumer valuesand goals," in- 
cluding attitudes toward credit and saving, attitudes 
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luvard comparison shopping, relationships among 
quality, quantity, and price, and attitudes toward 
merchants and adverusin^ These values were 
relatively independent of social class. 

However, inspection ot the data r^ several 
curvilinear relationships between social class and 
consumer attitudes and practices' Lower class and 
upper class students often expressed similar at- 
titudes, but these differed from those of middle-class 
adolescents Such results n ay indicate that different 
experiences may lead to expression ot the same at- 
titude For example, regarding attitudes toward 
quality vs quantity m buying apparel, the responses 
of middle-class adolescents who said they preferred 
to buy one pair . < good-quality shoes rather than 
several pairs of f .ser quality shoes may reflect their 
naving experienced this choice, whereas the same at- 
titudes expressed by lower class adolescents may 
reflect th^ ir desire to be able to make this kind of 
purchase ^election 

It appears that the studies of consumer socializa- 
tion examined here reflect the conventional wisdom 
that parents become less important and peers more 
important as children enter adolescence. However, 
studies have examine^ only a few aspects of con- 
sumer socialization, and ad^^ertising is ofien not 
even considered More d<»ia are needed before 
definitive statements can be mat about the relative 
mfluence of different socializing agents In these 
future studies, a major prnblern will be to identify, 
measure, and compare the degrees of influence of 
different socialization agents. It n^ay be less impor- 
tant to try to specify how much various influences 
affect behavior than to understand how socializing 
agents combine to affect children. We might find, for 
example, that television advertising provides infor- 
mation and a short-term stimulus for product 
djsires, but parents mediate these outputs in their 
offspring over much longer periQds of time Such a 
possibility IS considered in our next chapter, on 
parent-child interaction. 

SUMMARY ^ 

If consumer socialization is defined in terms of 
development oi skills, attitudes, and knowledge 
relevant to consumer beha\»''r, then it is probably 
safe to conclude that television advertising is one of 
many influences on the process. What is not clear 
from existing research is whether television advertis- 



ing contributes to "effective" or "good" consumer 
behavior patterns, whet' er advertising merely pro- 
vides consu^ger-related stimuli which provides a 
catalyst in the process; or whether television adver- 
tising's influences contribute to any ^ong-range 
socialization effects. * 

Data do no< exist to support the contention that 
long-term consumer socialization obviates short- 
term issues pertaining to children's comprehension, 
of individual advertisements In any case, if one 
oeheves that children have a right to be able to fairly 
evaluate advertising messages, it seems advisable to 
separate short-term and ]ong-term effects, regard- 
less of how long the effects of commercials may last. 
There are also no longitudinal dai,. to assess the 
long-range impact of exposure to adveitising during 
childhood Data do support the contention that ad- 
vertising contributes to some elements of "consumer 
learning" However, the research emphasizes the 
primary role of the family m mediating advertising's 
effects and in contributing directly to consumer 
socialization. 

NEEDED RESEARCH 

The most compelling research need is indicated 
by the long-term nature of const ler socialization 
effects. It IS clear that further research is needed on 
the extent to which early learning affects later con- 
sumer behavior One view is that as peo|.'e get older, 
role changes make early learning unimportant The 
other view hold^ that ^ ily learning remains a prim- 
ary determinant of later patterns of cognition and 
behavior. Both of these simple views vr^y be 
misleading It may be that the question is not how 
much early learning experiences influence later con- 
sumer patterns, but which aspects of early learning 
. are important and which are not 

Perhaps the most vexing problem is.specifying the 
outcomes--just w^at skills, attitudes, and behaviors 
comprise consumer socialization, and Iiow can these 
. reflect something of the "quality" of consumer 
behavior"^ A promising approach may be an infor- 
mation-processing framework, since it focuses on 
such complex cognitive skills as selection and usf of 
information relevant to purchase decisions. Such 
cognitive ^ -erations are fundamental to purchasing 
behavior* and ar^ mo.e important and explanatory 
than the simple cataloging of purchases over ti*^ or 
the measurement of changes in consumer attit»idcs. 
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Extremely long-term longitudinal research does "naturalistic"' kinds data-gathering prncedures; 

not seem necessary or desirable.. Rather, research e.g., using purchase diaries followed^y retrospcc- 

could combme longitudmal and cross-sectional tive interviews, rather than simple surveys which 

design features (see chapter 1 2) Finally, research on rely only on verbal-report data. >4 
consumer socialization would seem to require 
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Chapter 10 



TELEVISION ADVERTISING AND PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS 



There has been great concern about the effects of 
advertising on family relations. This concern lakes 
several forms. 

• Consumption requests by children, par- 
ticularly those attributed to advertising, may 
strain^rent-child relations. 

• This strain may be greatest among 
economically disadvantaged families, who 
presumably must deny most requests. 

• Denial may be frustrating to both parent and 
child, leading to guilt and resentment. 

• Children's requests may complicate family- 
consumption priorities, leadmg'to maladaptive 
practices, especially among the poor. 

Action for Children's Television (1971) summar- , 
izes these concerns as follows. 

In the case of children's advertising, the pur- 
pose is to use *he i^hild as a surrogate sales^nan 
to p cssure the parent into buying the product. 
This is unfair to the c*.ild . . . to the parent 
and can be damaging to the parent-child rela- 
tionship. 

Green (1971) of HEW's Office/of Child Develop., 
mcnt offers a similar view 

The child ... is put in the position of an inex- 
periCK^ed solicitor; and the parent, an ex- 
pericncc'l though unsolicited buyer. When the 
parent denies ih- child*s request for an adyei- 
tising product he may feel quilty or resentful at 
being repeatedly placed in the position of hav- 
ing to say *no * " 

Some me.iibers of the marke'ingtommunity hold 
a contrary view, claiming that advertising can fesult 
in p^aitive interactioif between parents and ch\ld, 
teach?nci 'he child intelligent habits of purchase and 
consu.r^.tion. Fo; example. Banks (1971) suggests 
that the exchange between parents and child "may 
actually facilitaie the child's ability to cope with the 
realities of independent living.'* 
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These concerns are addressed by the following 
research questions: 

• What attitudes do parents held toward 
childien's advertising? How much do they re- 
sent its intrusion on family interaction proc- 
esses? 

• What mediation do parents exercise regarding 
children's viewing behavior'^ How much parent- 
child co-viewing occurs and how much <^o 
parents control the amount of televi cm view- 
ing by their children and the types of progran^s 
watched*^ 

• How much parental mediation of children's 
product requests occursl What level of requests 
do children initiate? 

How do parents handle children's requests? 
What IS the incidence of parental yielding vs. 
denial? 

• What are the outcomes of parental mediation? 
How much conflict or disappointment results? 
What learning occurs from these interactions? 



CURRENT REGULATION 

The purpose of advertising to children is, of 
course, io encourage sale of the product or, as stated 
by NAD (1975), " . . to encourage trial and repeat 
purchase." This inevitably involved parent-child in- 
teraction of some sort, since parents are in the 
pivotal role of mediators between advertising in- 
fluences andnnal or repeat purchases. 

Nevertheless, advertising on childreii's programs 
must not exhort children to pressure their parents to 
buy. The NAB code specifically prohibits advertis- 
ing-induced pressure* 

# 

Children shall not be directed to purchase or 
to ask a parent o^ other adult to buy a product 
or service for them. 




The NAD policy is essentially the same. 

Children should not be urged to ask parents or 
others to buy any product 

INCIDENCE 

Consistent with the NAB code, national adver- 
tisers may no longer explicitly encourage children to 
ask their parents to buy a product However, even 
before enforcement of this code, the incidence of 
such direct urging was very low. Winick et al. 
(1973), in a 1971 content analysis of children's com- 
mercials, found that only 1 .3 percent of commercials 
encouraged children to ask their parents to buy. 
However, advertisers are free to encourage children 
to request products from parents by means other 
than direct exhortation 

RESEARCH EVIDENCE 

Parental Attitudes Toward Children's Commercials 

There are two sources of data regarding parental 
attitudes towards children's commercials: (1) 
parents' complaints about children's commercials; 
and (2) survey research evidence on parental at- 
titudes toward children's commercials. 

Statistics on adult complaints about advertising 
come from the FCC and the NAD. In 1973, the FCC 
received some 55,000 letters commenting on or 
complaining about television. Of these letters, only 
34 specifically complained about children's com- 
mercials. However, in 1974 the Commission 
received over 100,000 letters commenting on adver- 
tising practices in children's television, of which 90 
percent wtvt negative. The impetus for this outpour- 
ing of letters was the efforts of Action for Children's 
Television 

The second source of data on parental complaints 
in the NAD,^hich in tue first year of operation, 
1974, logged about 1 25 letters from the public con- 
cerning children and advertising. On the basis of 
these complaints, the NAD opened six formal inqui- 
ries. The unit also opened 20 inquiries based on its 
own monitoring of ch.ildren'i commercials 
(Campbell, 1975). , 

For parents to complain about advertising to 
children requires considerable initiative on their 
part, since the means of registering complaints are 
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not widely publicized. Thus, we must assume that 
the frequency of registered complaints may con- 
siderably undeistate the actual level of concern. In 
contrast, it may well be that surveys of parental at- 
titudes regarding advertising and children may con- 
siderably overstate the amount and strength of nega- 
tive sentiment. When asked, parents may feel 
obliged to comment negatively on advertising — 
especially advertising to children, although such at- 
titudes may be relatively unimportant to them. 

This issue is addressed in research by Bauer and 
Greyser (1968). In general, they find that adults do 
not regard advertising as particularly salient to 
them. Although adults express definite opinions 
when asked about advertising, it is not a topic which 
they spontaneously discuss or feel strongly about. In 
terms of overall attitudes, Bauer and Greyser report 
that 41 percent of the public is basically favorable 
toward advertising, 14 percent unfavorable, 34 per- 
cent m'xed, and 8 percent indifferent. About 15 per- 
cent of the sample cites advertising as needing im- 
mediate attention and change. 

When parents are asked to express their opinions 
about advertising to children, their reported at- 
titudes are often considerably more negative. In a 
study conducted on behalf of Action for Children's 
Television, YaneKlovich (1970) found that many 
mothers complained about commercials, especially 
misrepresentation of the product, manipulation of 
the child, and strains on low-income families. 
Another survey, by Ward, Wackman, and Wartella 
(1975) f.aJ the following profile of responses to 
children's commercials among 615 parents. 

• Strongly negative 23% 

• Negative 50% 

• ^Ncutral 23% 

• Positive 4% 

100% 

These negative attitudes are most pronounced 
among parents of younger, kindergarten-age 
children, but do not seem to be associated with 
social class. 

Adult attitudes toward chi! Irenes commercials 
are negative, but how strongly held are they? A 
survey by Atkin (1975g) suggests th„ majority of 
parents are willing to pay the price of commercial 
interruptions on childr^'n's programs in order to 
have these programs coniinue. With a sample of 301 
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mothers of^ school-age children, Alkin finds the 
following 

• Most mothers* are opposed to banning of com- 
mercials on Saturday morning television (53 
percent opposed, 28 percent in favor, 19 per- 
cent maybe or don*t know). 

• TV-advertised children's products a.c judged 
to be neither a better nor a worse value than 
unadvertised products. 

• Only 49 percent of mothers report having seen 
any Saturday morning commercials 

• Only 22 percent of mothers can cite a particu- 
lar commercial which they feel is especially 
bad for their children. 

The , mothers' opinions would not seem to be 
based upon much direct observations, since one-half 
of the mothers have not seen any Saturday morning 
commercials This raises the issue of salience of 
parental altitudes toward children's commercials. 

Research by Feldman, Wolf, and Warmouth 
(1976) also probes attitudes of a randomly selected 
sample of 15G parents of children between 2 and 12 
years old These conclusions can be drawn 

• The average level of concern about children's 
commercials is not high 

• Nevertheless, 65 percent of th^ sample felt 
st)me sort of regulation is needed 

• There is no apparent relationship between 
parents' expressed dissatisfaction with com- 
mercials and their monitoring of children*s 
televisioL viewing 

• Level of concern about child-directed com- 
mercials is not predictable from demographic 
characteristics or from family characteristics — 
such as family size or age of children, 

• Among the two-thirds of the sample preferring 
regulation, 65 percent unuld prefer regulation 
by an independent ci en's group, such as 
ACT: 20 percent wou, prefer industry self- 
regulation, 10 percent would prefer govern-' 
ment regulation; and 5 percent would prefer an 
electronic device that could be attachedlo the 
television set. 

Thus, parent*5eem to wish to abdicate the respon- 
sibility for regulation of censorship to other sources 
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However, as the authgrs note, the phenomenon is 
more complex since parents have multiple goals for 
their childrett, including fostering responsibility, 
education, and exposure to different value systems. 
Parents may feel that the regulation of television 
viewing is in conflict with other socialization objec- 
tives. As Fel.dman, Wolf, and Warmouth conclude: 
"Only with an appreciation of the conflicts facing 
parents and an appreciation of the choices available 
to them can we assess what should be asked of them 
and what must be asked of the larger society." 

Roper (1975) conducted a study of parental at- 
titudes for the Television Information Office of the 
NAB. The data shown in table 10-1 indicate, in 
general* that resistance to commercials on children's 
programs is- much less than acceptance;' that resist- 
ance declined somewhat between 1972 and 1974; 
and that resistance was somewhat greater among 
parents of the youngest children. We could dispute 
the wording of the questions asked as being perhaps 
less than neutral, as well as the validity of single 
question attitude scales. These results are, however, 
consistent with the Alkin (1975g) survey cited 
earlier 

Finally, Culley, Lazer, and Atkm (1976) ex- 
amined attitudes toward children's commercials 
across a range of publics, including "townspeople," 
''advertising agency executives," "Actioki for 
Children's Television spokesperson," and "govern- 
ment'* (regulatory agency) per*ionnel. The sampling 
in this research is far from ideal, exc-pt for the 
"townspeople" respondents who were randohtly 
selected. The methodology also varies in that the 
"townspeople" interviews were conducted in-per- 
son, whereas the other interviews were secured by 
maiL We should also be aware that the "townspeo- 
ple " are not necessarily parents of children. 
Nevertheless, the comparison of attitudes among 
thescgroups is interesting, os shown in table 10-2. 

In regard to the perceived effects of televised ad- 
vertising on children, the "townspeople" and 
'government'* samples expre'ss surprisingly similar 
opinions, while the "advertising agency" sample is 
considerably more positive and the "ACT" sample 
considerably more negative, in general, about one- 
quarter of the I wnspeople feel that . advertising 
helps develop good consumer skills (item 1 in the ta- 
ble); about one-half feel that commercials may 
arouse anxieties in children (item 4), two-thirds feel 
that commercials increase parent-child conflict 
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Parmtal Attitudes Toward Chlldran't Telavition Advertising: 

"Now I'd like to ask you about commercials on children's television programs-— and I mean all kinds of 
children's programs. Some people think there should be no commercials in any kind of children's 
programs because they feel children can be too easily influenced. Other people, while perhaps objecting 
to certain commercials, by and large see no harm in them and think children learn from some of them. How 
do you feel^hat there should be no commercials on any children's programs, or that it is all right to have 
them?" 

People who have children: 













Both under 








Total 


Under 6 years 


and over 6 


6-16 years 




Sample 


old only 


years old 


old only 


On Children's programs 


1 1/72 


1 1/74 


11/7^ 


11/74 


1 1/72 


1 1/74 


1 1/72 


1 1/74 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


• % 


% 


0/ 

/o 


Should be no commercials 


32 


27 


39 


34 


37 


31 


31 


27 


All right to have them 


60 


63 


58 


65 


62 


66 


64 


67 


Don't know/No answer 


8 


10 


3 


1 


1 


3 


5 


6 



"If eliminating commercials on children's TV programs meant cons 


iderably reducing the 


number of 


children's programs, which would you favor . 










11/71 


1 1/72 


11/74 


Eliminating the commercials and considerably reducing the number ot 








children's programs, or 


43 % 


38 % 


35 % 


Keeping the commercials to keep the children's programs 


47 


53 


54 


Don't know/No answer 


10 


9 


11 



Source Roper Organization (1975) 



(item 3), and almost all the townspeople feel that 
commercials often persuade children to ^ant things 
they don't need (item 2). 

As to level of regulation, the townspeople favor 
an increase (item 5) but, as reported in other 
research, do not favor an outright ban on children's 
commercials (item 7). The ACT sample was the 
most regulation-oriented of all, by a substantial 
margin over the government sample (items 5, 6, 7). 
Given the regulatory alternatives, the townspeople 
are more inclined toward industry self-regulaMon 
than toward government tation (items 8, 9), 
whereas the ACT sample p...v_ little confidence in 
^If-regulation (item 8) 

In sun:mary, parents do appear to be concerned 
and to have some complamts about children's televi- 



sion advertising, but, for the most part, this concern 
IS not so intense as to favor banning commercials 
altogether. Parents do favor increased regulation, 
with a preference for industry self-regulation and 
some sentiment for more government regulation. 
Parental opinions about children's commercials may 
not be strongly held or highly salient. AttitQdes 
toward children's commercials obviously vary 
across publics, from advertising agency executives 
on the positive side of the spectrum to Action for 
Children's Television representatives on the nega- 
tive side 

Parental Mediation of television Viewini^ Behavior 

Here we are concerned with iwo main issues: the 
extern ot parent-child co-viewing, and the level of 
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TabI* 10-2 

AttltudM of Consumer, Advertising, ACT, and Govammant Regulatory 
Agency Group Samples Towards CtilMren's TV Advertising 

Townspeople Agoncy ACT Govomment 
Sample Sample Sample Sample 
(N = 455) (N = 71) (N = 51) (N - 21) 



A. TV Advertising Effects on Children 

1 Advertising helps develop a child's 
ability to make good consumer deci- 
sions 27 

2. Commercials often persuade children to 

want things they do not really need '95 

3. Tolevision commercials lead to an in- 
crease in parent-child conflict 67 

4. Television commercials often arouse 
anxieties and feelings of insecurity in 
children 51 

B. Level of Regulation 

5. Television advertising to children 
should be more regulated than it already 

is 77 

6. Children's television advertising re- 
quires special regulation because of the 
nature of the viewing audience 39 

7. Advertising on children's television 
programs should be banned completely 32 

C Mode of Regulation • 

8. Commercials to children should be 
regulated by advertisers themselves 54 

9. Commercials to children should be 
regulated by the government 30 

10.lt is up to the parents to regulate 

children's television viewing behavior 93 



Source Cuiiey. Lazer. and Atkin (1-976) 

parental control over the amount and type of 
programs viewed by their children A related factor 
is the presence of multiple-television sets within a 
household and the resulting effects on family view- 
ing patterns. 

Parental control over the amount and type ot 
programs viewed is a direct forn. of mediation The 
presence of a parent as a viewing partner provides a 
further opportunity for mediation of program and 
advertising content Parents and children may ex- 
change comments, and instruction may lake place, 
even if it is not deliberately studied 

Co-vi€wm^ levels Levels ot co-viewing vary by 
lime of day, number ot sets in a household, an^age 



(Percent Agreement) 



65 
66 
7 



23 

61 
3 

63 
11 

97 



2 

200 
93 

75 

100 

98 
89 

14 
70 
81 



23 
95 
64 

41 

91 ' 

86 
36 

23 
50 
67 



of the child Nielsen data are useful in examining 
such co-viewing levels, since the distortions of selt- 
reporting are avoided and the Nielsen sanipling plan 
IS well developed 

Nielsen data (1975) reveal considerable- 
differences in adult-child co-\ levying levels by linie 
of day, reaching a high of 71) percent tor prime time 
programing (7 30 - U 00 p m ), tailing to 57 percent 
, weekdays! 10 00a m -430pm Monda> to Fri- 
day), and showing a low ot 20 percent tor Saturday 
mornings Untortunalely, the level ot co-vievving 
during the late afternoon (4 30 - 7 30 p m ) on week- 
days, a time when children viev\ heavily, is not 
reported Nielsen data also reveal that co-vievving 
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va'ies by specific program, but does not seem to 
have been affected by the rise m multiple set owner- 
ship from 1971 to 1975 Co-view ing is also found to 
be most pronounced for younger children. 

Lyie and Hoffman (1972) examineu co-viewing 
patterns within a working -class community in a 
small town outside Los Angeles There are obvious 
limitations to these data, including the nonrepresen- 
tativeness of the sample, reliance on child reports, 
and failure to examine patterns by time of day. 
Nevertheless, the data do reveal a broader range of 
co-viewing patterns, since they include siblings The 
m(^st complete data, tor 1st graders, are as follows 



Watch with siblings 377r 

Watch with parents S9c 

Watch with siblings and parents 279r 

Watch with friends 89f 

Half alone, half with someone 1 49c 

Mostly alone 1 1 9c 

Total I007r 



These data indicate that sibling co-viewing is the 
dominant pattern (37 percent) and that 
parent children co-viewing is next most frequent (35 
peicent) The study also examined parental co-view- 
ing by age and found a declining pattern as the child 
grows older 

Co-viewing was also studied by Bower (1973) 
with a national probability sample of about 1.900 
households. It is subject to the same limitations ot 
self-reporting and lack of time-segment breakdowns, 
and the data do not isolate the incident of child-only 
viewing, since the questions all refer to joint-viewing 
patterns. However, Bower found that in multiset 
households, .sibling co-viewing is the predominant 
pattern (m 43 percent of cases), followed by hus- 
band-wife viewing (33 percent), entire family view- 
ing (12 percent), and parent-child viewing (7 per- 
cent) For sin"le-set households, the most common 
joint viewing pattern is the entire famJy (55 percent) 
followed by husband-wite (17 percent), sibling (13 
percent), atid parent-child {13 percent). Mother- 
child co-viewing is more common among blacks (20 
percent ot co-viewmg) than whites (8 percent) and is 
slightly more common among white collar families 
(10 percent of co-viewmg) than among blue collar 
families, (7 percent). Bower also found that when 
mothers and children view together, the mother 
determines the program in 37 percent of the cases, 
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the child in 33 percent of the cases. In 27 percent of 
the cases a joint decision is made 

Parental cornml Regarding parental restrictions 
ot television viewing. Bower reports definite rules 
about children's viewing among 46 percent of col- 
lege-educated parents and 25 percent of parents with 
a grade school education. Surprisingly, the amount 
of viewing control is net related to children's age 
(see table 10-3). However, the type of viewing con- 
trol does differ according to age. For example, 
parents of older children are more likely to forbid 
watching certain programs whereas parents of 
younger children are more likely to change the chan- 
nel when they considered a program to be objec- 
tionable. Children from higher-education house- 
holds have some influence upon which program the 
family IS to watch but children in households with 
less education moi e often decide program selection. 
In these latter households watching television is 
more like'y to be encouraged to occupy the child's 
time — the "pacifier " role. 

Consensus of parent-child reports. There are two 
problems in evaluating research on television view- 
ing patterns. The first is that television use is often 
accompanied by a variety of other activities, such as 
eating, reading, and studying (see Bechtel et al., 
1971, Lyle and Hoffman, 1971). Thus, the term 
"viewing" can ke on a variety of different in- 
terpretations, and consensus as to what constitutes 
parent-child co-viewing becomes problematic. For 
example, does joint viewing occur if a parent is in the 
same room but engaged in another activity? The sec* 
ond problem is discrepancies between parents and 
children in their descriptions of viewing patterns. 
Greenberg et al. (1971) found a significant lack of 
agreement between reporting by mothers and 
children on rules regarding television viewing. 
There was best agreement on the frequency of 
parents being present, good consensus on the amount 
of viewing with friends, but a rel^Uive lack of consen- 
sus as to the level of viewing by children alone. 

Research by Rossiter and Robertson (1975) ex- 
amined 253 mother-child dyads regarding television 
control and found that parents claimed less total 
viewing, more co-viewing, stricter control, and 
greater parent-child interaction than their children 
reported. Examining social class, the study found 
that upper class parents consistently seem to give the 
more socially desirable response. Therefore, actual 
• parental control by better educated parents may be 
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Tabto 10^ 
Partntal Control of VIowIng 

Ago of child: 



4-6 yrs. 7-9 yrs. 10-12 yrt. 

(N = 197) (N = 2l7) (N - 189) 



Rules about viewing time 
Restrict amount of viewing 
Often - 30% 39% 34% 



Occasionally 27% 25% 27% 

Never 43% ' 36% 39% 



SSet special hours 

Often 41% 48% 46% 



^0 



Occasionally 26% 18% 22% 

Never 32% 34% 32% 

Rules about program content 
Decide on programs 

Often 45% 37% 46% 

Occasionally 28% 35% 38% 

Never* 27% 27% 11% 

Change channel when program 
is objectionable 

Often / 40% 27% 30% 

Occasionally ' 30% 36% 40% 

Never 31% 29% 31% 

Forbid watching certain programs 

Often 39% 39% 52% 

Occasionally 27% 29% 22% 

Never 35% 32% 25% 



Source Bcwer (1973) 

as low as that among the poorly educated, and we 
cannot necessarily accept the Bower data, ^ince his 
figures are based only on parental reporting. 

Mediation of Guying Beha\ior Request Levels 

Children act as consumers in several w?ys. Wells 
(1965) posits the following 

• by making personal purchases — spending 
small amounts of money on their own, 

• by making direct requests at home; 

• by making direct requests m the store; 

• by "passive dictation"— i.e., parents buying 
what they know their children willingly con- 
sume and avoiding what they resist consuming 



Our concern here is primarily with request rather 
than independent purchases by children, since out 
focus IS on direct parent-child interaction regarding 
consumption. This section examines the incidence of 
request, to parents, the next section focuses on the 
process of parental mediation. 

In general, the research evidence indicates that 
the incidence of children's in-family purchase re- 
quests varies with the age of the child and the prod- 
uct category There is also some tendency for social 
classes to relate to the incidence of purchase re- 
quests 

• Age of child. Requests generally decrease 
somewhat among older children (Wells, 1965, 
Atkin, 1975a; Ward and Wackman, 1972; 
Caron ?nd Ward, 1975; Robertson and 
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Rossiler, 1976, Clancy-Hepburn, 1974) This 
may be due to a number of factors, including 
the child's increasing sophistication in dealing 
with his parents in less direct ways than ex- 
plicitly asking 

• Product category. Children are more likely to 
make requests for products which are fre- 
quently consumed by them, such as breakfast 
cereals, or of particular interest to them, such 
as toys. This is intuitively obvious but has been 
substantiated in a number of studies, mcluding 
Wells 0965), Ward, and Wackman (1972),' 
and Ward, Wackman, and Wartella (1975) 

• Social class. There is some tentative indication , 
of increasing request levels the higher the 
social class (Atkin, 1975a; Caron and Ward, 
1975, Wells and Losciuto, 1966) 

It IS, of course, difficult to demonstrate a cause- 
and-effect relationship in regard to the role of televi- 
sion advertising in encouraging purchase requests to 
parents. Nevertheless, there is evidence suggesting^ 
that television advertising's impact, relanve to other 
information sources, can be fairly great under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Caron and Ward (1975), in a study of 84 third 
and fifth grade child-mother pairs, report that 
children cite television as the source of Chnstmas- 
gift requests in 27 percent of the cases, followed 
closely by friends in 26 percent of the cases. Televi- 
sion advertising as an information source was also 
' found to increase in importance wah the age of the 
child. In another assessment of television advertis- 
ing's impact on Christmas-present requests, 
Robertson and Rossiter. (1976a) found it to be the 
dominant information source among a sample of 289 
1st, 3d, and 5th graders. This study also examined 
the "magnitude" of advertising effects by assessing 
the proportion of toy and game requests versus re- 
quests for^other generally nonadvertised presents 
during the period of concentrated toy and gamt^ ad- 
vertising preceding Christmas. During this pre- 
Chri5tmas period, there was an approximate 5 per- 
cent increase in the proportion of toy and game re- 
quests across all grade levels. Furthermore, heavy 
viewers were significantly more likely to request ad- 
vertised toys and games than light viewers. 

Two exploratory studies by Clancy-Hepburn 
( 1 974), of 50 and 55 children in grades 3 through 6, 
indicate a significant correlation between the num- 
ber of requests made for food products and the 
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amount of Saturday morning television viewing 
However, the author cautions that "this could be a 
function ot age.'' A positive correlation was also 
found between the child's attitudes toward advertis- 
ing and the number of requests^made. 

Atkin (1975g) assessed children's self reports of 
request preferences among 738 children, from 
preschoolers to 5th graders. Parallel data were also 
derived from 301 mothers of these children. Consist- 
ent with our earlier discussion, Atkin finds that the 
younger children are considerably more likely than 
the older children to report requesting cereals and 
toys after seeing commercials. Requests for cereals 
and toys appear to be roughly equal. In general, 
there is a reasonably strong consensus between 
mothers and children about the level of requests. 

As reported in table 10-4, requests are signifi- 
cantly greater among heavy viewers of Saturday 
morning television than among light viewers. The 
correlation between viewing and requests is -♦-.41, 
and drops to + 29 when age, sex, race, and 
scholastic performance are controlled. Atkin also 
correlates the amount of cfiffdren's viewing, based 
on a combined mother/child measure, with requests 
for specific products, reporting a 28 correlation 
between viewing and advertising-simulated cereal 
request, and a -I-.17 correlation for toy requests. 
Again, when age, sex, race, and school performance 
are controlled, the correlations fall somewhat, to 
+ 22 for cereals and + 10 for toys 

In summary, Atkin concludes *There is a clear 
pattern of evidence shov.'ing that Saturday morning 
telev^l^n advertising has an important influence on 
children's asking for cereal and toy products." We 
share Atkin's conclusion. Television advertising is 
an important information source for child-onented 
products, primarily foods and toys. Such advertising 
encourages requests to parents, especially among 
younger children. 

Process of Parental Mediation Yiekhnii Denial 

What are the levels of yielding or denial when 
children initiate purchase requests^ In general, 
yielding varies by product category and seems to in- 
crease with the age of the child. The relationship be- 
tween social class and yielding is Hlconsistent across 
5>tudies. There is some preliminary evidence that 
parental attitudes toward television and advertising 
may be related to yielding levels. 
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TabI* 10-4 
Adv«rtltlng-initiat«d RaqiMtts 





Light 


H^avy 




yitwers 


viewers 




(N = 444) 


(N = 294) 


Many of the TV commercials are for toys— things like dolls and racing 






cars. After you see these toys on TV, how much do you ask your mother 






to buy them for you? 






A Lot 


16% 


40% 


Sometimes 


64% 


46% 


Never 


20% 


14% 


After you see commercials for breakfast cereals on TV. how much do you 






ask your mother to buy the cereal for you 7 






A Lot 


24% 


41% 


Sometimes 


50% 


39% 


Never 


26% 


20% 



Sou.ce Atkm (1975a) 



Product category. Yielding seems to depend on the 
product and whether it is primarily for the child s 
consumption. For example. Ward and Wackman 
(1972) report yielding levels of 87 percent for 
cereals, 63 percent for siVack foods, 54 percent for 
games and toys, 42 percent for candy, 39 percent for 
toothpaste, 16 percent for shampoo and 7 percent 
for pet food — all based on the report of mothers 
from middle-class families 

In an observational study ot 516 tamilicb. Atktn 
(19750 found that 62 percent of parents yield to the 
child's cereal "request" or "demand " In another ob- 
servational study, Wells and Loscuito (1966? 
reported that parents acquiesce to 69 percent of the 
children's requests for cereal and 57 percent oi le- 
quests tor candy 

Berey and Pollay { 1968) also examined the rela 
tions between mothers and children in the purchase 
of ready-to-eat cereals They found that the mother 
IS a strong "gatekeeper" in children's elections, a 
finding that seems contrary to the Ward and Wack- 
man and Atkm reports that parents acquiesce to 
most purchase requests by children for breakfast 
cereals However, the Berey and Pollay data must be 
regarded as highly prelimmary due to the limited 
sample size and measurement procedures. 



Examining yielding patterns tor toys, Caron and 
Ward (1975) found that parents yield to 31 percent 
of children's requests Robertson and Rossiter 
(1976b) found that parents yield to 43 percent of 
children's Christmas-gift requests 

Thus, yielding levels seem substantial for child- 
relevant products For cereals, the available 
research indicates parental yielding to roughly two- 
thirds of requests. Further research, however, 
should document yielding levels according to price 
and other relevant variables 

Af^e of child Positive associations between the 
child's age and parental yielding levels have been 
found in research by Ward and Wackman (1972), 
Atkin (1975a), Wells (1965), and Ward, Wackman, 
and Wartella (1975) Other research, however, 
failed to find this relationship, including that of 
Caron and Ward (1975), and Berey and Pollay 
(1968) The latter conclude that the mother's 
purchases ot cereals are independent ot the child s 
age, as well as the number of siblings, the mother s 
outside employment, and the number of trips to the 
store by the child 

The strength of the relationship between f 
child and parental yieldmg may logically vary as a 
tunctu;n of yet unspecified variables, such as social 
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class and family structure Berey and Pollay, for ex- 
ample, found that highly child-centered mothers 
yield less often to cereal requests, prompting these 
authors to speculate that " . given her overriding 
concern for the child's well-being, she tends to ig- 
nore the child and to purchase what she thinks will 
do the child the most gQod." (Berey and Pollay do 
not, however, examme the amount of conflict cre- 
ated by such overruling of child preferences.) Ac- 
cording the presence of an age/yielding relationship, 
Wells (1965) offers an interesting hypothesis, 
'Older children are more selective and more cir- 
cumspect . . . especially when the product is one they 
are gomg to consume themselves ' 

Social class Mixed results are obtained across 
studies when social class is related to yielding 
(Atkin, 1975a, Caron and Waf 1975; Lyie and 
Hoffman, 1971; Ward and Wackman, 1972; Ward, 
Wackman,and Wartella, 1975; Wells and Losciuto, 
1966). On balance, however, the weight of the evi- 
dence favors the hypothesis of a positive relationship 
between the two. However, it may well be thai social 
class IS not a particularly meaningful or robust 
variable in this context. 

Parental knowledge and attitudes. Research on 
adolescents by Ward and Robertson ( 1970), suggests 
that television advertising may complement intra- 
family communication about consumption Com- 
mercials sometimes do provoke family communica- 
tions. Ward and Robertson found that adolescents in 
families with high levels of communication about 
consumption are more favorable toward advertising, 
and ate more materialistic in orientation. Prelimin- 
ary research by Clancy-Hepburn (1974) further sup- 
ports the interaction between parental attitudes and 
children's altitudes — in this case, toward food ad- 
vertising. Children whose mothers have a good un- 
derstanding of the validity of nutritional claims ex- 
press significantly lower preferences and fewer re- 
quests for advertised foods and report lower con- 
sumption of these products. Furthermore, mothers 
with a good understanding of adverti'^ing claims 
tend to yield less to children's requests for snack 
foods. 

Thus, parental yieldmg may be a function of 
product, age of the child, social class level, and 
parental knowledge and attitudes. These few rela- 
tionships certainly do not fully explain yielding or 
denial Other variables, especially family interaction 
style, are undoubtedly involved, and multivariate 
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analysis is badly needed to understand their relative 
impact. 

Outcomes of Parental Mediation Learning /Conflict 

Parental mediation of children's purchase re- 
quests IS both an opportunity for parental instruction 
regarding consumption and a source of possible con- 
flict. Most existing research on children and adver- 
tising has focused on intrafamily conflict and disap- 
pointment. Almost no studies focus on possible posi- 
tive learning outcomes. 

Conflict. In research cited previously, Robertson 
and Rossiter (1976b) probed children's disappoint- 
ment upon not receiving Christmas-present requests. 
Disappointment, measured 2 weeks after Christmas, 
is not as high as might be anticipated. Parents 
"refused" 57 percent ofchilj^^en's requests, and only 
35 percent of the children indicated disappointment 
after denial. Of course, h^ner levels of disappoint- 
ment might have been croserved if measures were 
taken immediately after denial. Disappointment was 
most pronounced among ycmnger, children, children 
with high television exposurS"^d, contrary to ex- 
pectation, among children from homes with a high 
level of parent-child interaction. Regarding this last 
finding, the authors suggest that children from these 
homes may feel more "let down" if they have dis- 
cussed presents but did not receive them 

Atkin ( I975g) focuses more on parent-child argu- 
ments and anger than on disappointment One-sixth 
of the children report arguing with their mothers 'a 
lot" and another one-third arguing "sometimes" 
after denial of toy requests One-fifth of the children 
become angry ' a lot" about toy denials, and two- 
fifths become angry "sometimes." For denials of 
cereal requests, the degree of argument and anger is 
basically similar but somewhat lower 

Atkin reports a tendency for arguments and anger 
to increase as children grow older, and a slight cor- 
relation between Saturday morning television ex- 
posure ''nd a combined conflicl/anger index 
However, based on path analysis, Atkin concludes 
that television exposure has no direcf^Unk on con- 
flict/anger, but works indirectly through irlcreasing 
the frequency of children's product requests In 
parallel interviews with mothers of these children. 
Atkin finds that mothers detect disappointment in 
21 percent of cereal denials and 29 percent of toy 
denials. Overt ai.^er is reported m 5 percent of 
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cereal denials and 10 percent of toy denials The 
correlation between television exposure and anger is 
.11 for cereals and 18 for toys 

*n another study based on unobtrusive in-store 
oDScrvations. Atkin (19750 recorded conflict and 
disappointment over parental denials of cereal re- 
quests. In the instances of denial, conflict occurred 
in 65 percent of the cases and unhappiness resulted 
48 percent of the time There is some tendency tor 
conflict and unhappiness to be highest among 6-8 
year olds, Atkin notes that "conflict is seldom in- 
tense or persistent Displays of child anger or sad- 
ness are also short-lived in most cases." This 
research does not attempt to relate levels of conflict 
and disappointment to television advertising ex- 
posure. 

However, an experimental study by Goldberg 
and Gorn (1976) assessed the extent to which ex- 
posure to a TV commercial for a toy affects a child's 
feelings toward a parent who denies a rea for the 
advertised toy as well as the level of disa ntment 
on nonreceipt of the toy. One hundred and sixty-six 
4-5 year old children were randomly allocated to 
control and experimental groups Children in the 
experimental groups (n-112) viewed commercials 
for a toy (labeled "Ruckus Raisers Barn") in the 
context of a 10-minute neutral program A control 
group (n=54) viewed the program without any com- 
mercials. 

Following exposure to the commercials and or 
program material, children were shown pictures ot 
the same boy either happily embracing his father or 
walking glumly away from him. The experimenter 
then asked 

I know a boy whose daddy didn't get him the 
Ruckus Raisers Barn, when his daddy didn't 
give him the Ruckus Raisers Barn do you think 
he wanted to play witb his daddy like this . 
or do you think he wanted to go away from his 
daddy like this P 

While about three-fifths of the control group 
thought the boy would "still want to play with his 
Daddy," only about twoTifths of those in the experi- 
mental groups thought so. The responses remained 
consistent 24 hours later. While some of the com- 
parisons with the control group were not quite sig 



nificant, the evidence appears to suggest that, at least 
m this experimental setting, exposure to TV com- 
mercials for toys can contribute directly to negative 
feelings on the part of the child toward his parent. 

In order to examine the relationship between the 
child's level of disappointment upon nonreceipt of a « 
toy and exposure to the commerciaK each child was 
shown a picture of a boy watching television, with 
only the back of his head visible in the picture. The 
experimenter then asked 

You see this boy; he didn't get the Ruckus 
Raisers Barn, so he went to watch television in- 
stead. Do you thmk he was sad that he didn't 
get the Ruckus Raisers Barn, or do you thmk 
he was still happy because he could watch 
television'^" 

Close to two-thirds of the control group thought the 
boy was "still happy" compared to about one-third 
of those in the experimental groups who gave the 
same r<:sponse, (24 hours later the responses were 
slightly but not significantly close to those of the 
control group). It thus appears that direct exposure 
to a TV commercial for a to> increased the likeli- 
hood that children would consider failure to receive 
the toy as inducing "sadness." This approach to 
measuring the direct relationship between exposure 
to television commercials and various emotional 
and social outcomes would appear worthy of 
replication and generalization 

Learninfi. Children's requests provide an oppor- 
tunity for parental teaching about consumption. This 
focus, however, has not been pursued in research. It 
would seem, for example, that parents* responses to 
children's requests could help to teach the child 
about the realities of the marketplace — whether ex- 
plicitly or implicitly. In the Atkin (1975g) survey, 
the most frequent reason for parental denial ot toy 
requests was "expense" followed by "poor value " 
Very few parents simply said 'no ' without furlhci 
explanation (The chapter in this volume on "Con- 
sumer Socialization" is a fuller account of this 
perspective ) 

SUMMARY AND NEEDED RESEARCH 

Since the foregoing analysis is based on such scat- 
tered and incomplete research, we must consider it 
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only d Source ot hypothesis tor tulurc studies The«.e 
propositions seem worthy of further research. 

• Parental loncern Parental attitudes toward 
children's tele^MSion advertising are generally 
negative, bat are probably not very strongly 
held or important in their lives. Parents seem 
Willing to pay tne price of children's advertis- 
ing if the alternative were discontinuing 
children's programing However, they favor 
increased regulation 

• Parental nediution of viewini^ behavior Levels 
of parent-child co-viewing vary by Ume of day 
and are lowest, as might be expected, for 
children's programs. Co-viewing is considera- 
bly less prevalent than children viewing alone 
Viewing rules for children appear to be more 
common among college-educated parents. 
However, parents from higher social-class 
levels may be giving what they consider to be 
socially-desirable responses to the questions 
asked in research, thus, the aciual exercise of 
parental viewing rules needs better documei1> 
tation 

• Children *i requt sts to par en t^ Purchase requests 
generally decrease among older children They 
vary by product and are highest for products 
frequently consumed by children (such as 
cereals) or of particular interest to them (such 
as toys) Exposure to television advertising is 
found to be associated with children's request 
for both toys and cereals 

• Parental yieidini^ denial Yielding to children's 
purchase requests varies by product category. 



and seems to increase with the age of the child. 
Yielding may also be associated with pare ital 
attitudes toward television advertising 

• Outcomes: learning and conflict. Disappoint- 
ment, conflict, and even unger are found when 
parents deny requests. Television exposure 
seems linked to these outcomes How parents 
teach good consumer habits when responding 
to child-initiafed requests needs systematic 
study. 

All of these themes, parental mediation of the 
effects of tellJvision advertising is certainly one of 
the most important topics for future research. The 
existing tentative findings badly need replication. 
New studies must be initiated to describe the nature 
of parent-child exchanges about advertised products 
and children's purchase requests. 

Describing and analyzing interactions within 
families is a difficult research task. Because of the 
distortions of self-reports, greater use should be 
made of direct observation and unobtrusive research 
methods. Studies must also observe family interac- 
tions over longer periods of time than in current 
studies. Parent-child relations are hardly limited to 
those surrounding the influence of television adver- 
tising on children's purchase requests; future studies 
must place family interaction sfcout consumption 
into the larger context jf ongoing family exchanges. 
Such studies of the mediation of television advertis- 
ing by parent-child interactions will be among our 
most difficult research undertakings. They will also 
be among the most significant. 
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Chapter 11 



SUMMARY OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 



No one disputes the proposition that television 
advertisements ha^ e some euect on those who view 
them, it only in persjadnig > lewers to try a sponsor'*^ 
products Given t!ie variet> and pervasiveness < 
television advertisem^nta and the many specific 
I *;ues we have idenutied, it seems likely that the 
"effects" o\ lelevision "./vertising are multiple. 
Moie(>ver, even among the special audiei with 
»'hich we are concerned in this report — children 2 to 
1 2 — the range of vai lation among individual viewe. s 
IS great Children differ in tastes and interests, in 
television viewing patterns, in levels of cognitive 
ability and emot on*l "laturity, in family w .cum- 
stances. in school experiences, and in peer group and 
community inHuences AM of these variables may 
affect the impact o*' cdevi.ion advertising upon 
children 

Thus, we are dealing w:th a complex set of 
stimuli, with a variety of possible eftects, and with a 
diversified population. Our major effort, therefore, 
has be«n to identify the specific issues which seem to 
be m*.. menable t< -Gearcn. We have attempted to 
identity the hypothc ,5 which link specific, definable 
stimuli with specific, measurable outer nes, and 
which inclu_ , where appropriate, relevant mediat- 
ing V ariables. Wc have also tried to evaluate the sig- 
nifir^nce of these possible outcomes m terms o^ the 
h. principles already established for regulating 
advertising to children — that is, the FTC*s require- 
fT.cnt ii; It auvertisiiig not be "deCwptive" or "unfair" 
and the NAD's mandate "t ) ensure that advertising 
directed to children is truthful, accurate, and fair to 
children's perceptions.'' 

In the preceding chaptwrs, we have reviewed the 
existing research in terms of the 10 key issues which 
were selected as the framework for this report. In 
this chapter, we ,i!l step back from th'; rranr "v.'ork, 
which IS orientH to currently outstanding is.jes, in 
order to suni.uarize the present state of knowledge in 
terms of what own about the links between the 
stimulus prop' ifrs • \ advertising, the possible out- 
comes of childi exposure to advertising, and the 
role of mediatmi^ variables m aff^cuiiK these out- 
comes We present this alternative perspective in 
o^^er to identify areas of relative strength and weak 
ness in the body of existing rest < ch and to provide a 



broader background for our overall recommenda- 
tions for future research, presented in the next 
chapter. 

Thus, on the basis )f (^ur analysis of issues and ex- 
isting research, we have derived the following 
schematic list of stimulus properties, proposed out- 
comes, and mediating variables 1 he list is almost 
certainly incomplete, but it provides a nicans for 
identifying the most important variables and the 
possible lin^s among them 

I. Stimulus Properties 

A. Amount and placement of advertising 

B. Program -commercial separation practices 

C. Nature of products ad* srtised ic children 

D. Commerci?!s not directed at cnildren 
(drugs, etc ) ^ 

E Content and techniques of commercials 

1 Format and audio-visual techniques 
(animation, music, pacing, special 
effects, etc ) 

2 Characters and spokespersons 

3 Product claims, disclosures, and dis- 
claimers 

4, Premium offers 

II Possible Outcomes 

A. Intended effects of advertising 

1. Attention to and recall of product 
brands and attributes 

2. Desire for advertised products 

3. 'Trial and repeat purchases'* of prod- 
ucts or purchase requests to parents 

B. Unintended effects of advertising 
Short-range 

1. Confusion between program and com- 
mercial materials failure to under- 
stand selling inteut of comhiercials. 

2. Failure to comprehend product at- 
tributes or disclaimers (complexity of 
assembly or operation, role of a food 
prviduct in a "balanced divt,'' etc.) 

3. incorrect (exaggerated) assessment of 
product performance or of sa isfaction 
provided by produc' 

4 Encouragement of unsafe behav!or 
through imitation 
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5 Encouragement of • inappropriate** 
standards for consumer choices 
(sweetness or "fun" rather than nutri- 
tional value emtums rather than 
product .ttribu.es. etc ) 

b Promotion ^f parent-child com- 
munication and or conflict - 

7 Learning about workings ot 
marketplace and advertising (e.g , 
comparinj' advertising claihis with ac- 
tual product; 

8 Encouragement or reinforcement of 
urthealthy or hazardous behavior (e g , 
pooA nutritional habits, drug abuse) 

9 Encouragement or reinforcement of 
social values (e g , sex role or other 
stereotyping, distrust or cynicism 
toward society, unself'shness) 

10 Development ot consumer skills 

in Mediating Variables 

1 Child's chara' (er:stics (age. cognitive 
development, sex, socioeconomic 
status, intelligence, etc.) 

2 Child's viewing patterns — volume of 
exposure to advertising 

3 ^arent-child interactions (parental 
co: trol of viewing, co-view'ing, con- 
trol of consumption) 

4 O^her sources of consumer informa- 
tion (print, peers, school, stores, other 
TV content, etc ) 



SI1MULUS PROPERTIES 

The existing literature provides tairly detailed 
J extensive descriptions of the stimulus properties 
ot television advertisirig directed i' children. The 
two principal sources of this information are self- 
regulatory codes and content analyses. The former 
the NAB and NAD codes, specify what is anu what is 
not permitted in children's advertising to children, 
but, of course, these guidelines are prescriptive 
ralhei than descriptive of the actual content of 
children's commercials. Content analyses (e.g., 
Wmicket al., 1973; Atkin, 1975d; Barcus 1975 a & 
b) a-e more analytical, typically descri^ing a sample 
of commercials according to such categories as 
products, audio-visual techniques, characters and 
frequency. However, in the process of breaking 
down and coding specific attributes of commercials, 
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the researcher sometimes neglects the .^ifeclive 
dimension of each commercial as a whole — even 
though this may well be the most salient aspect of a 
commercial s impact on viewers Nevertheless, con- 
tent analyses are useful in defy ing the nature of the 
advertiser:: :nts viey^ed by children, and there is a 
continuing need for periodic analyses to keep the 
knowledgeAif a^ual practices up to date 

POSSIBLE OUTCOMES 

Virtually all of the existing research is based on 
the assumption that advertising does have an impact 
on children Thus, studies m this area have generally 
b . designed to test the relative effectiveness of 
spetifu techniques (e g , premium vs no-premium 
offers, male vs. female actors, c^' stered vs. dis- 
persed placements of ads) Because of the specificity 
of these studies, and the sinall sample of subjects 
they typically employ, their results can be 
generalized only to a ^mm^j degree. On the other 
hand, the broader survey-type studies, wh?th at- 
tempt to assess the impact of advertising on actual 
attitudes and behavior, raise t!ie^ question of tlie 
validity of self-reported data In addition, the exist- 
ing survey-type studies do not always examine their 
results in terms of specific measures of children's ex 
posur? to television advertising 

With these qualifications in mind, we can 
nevertheless reach some tentative conclusions about 
the effects of television advertising for children. We 
will look first at what r known about the intended 
effects of television advertising, then at evidence of 
unintended effects 

intended effects It is clear that children pay att i- 
tion to television commercials, tho Jgh the amount of 
attention seems to be dependent upon a number of 
variables. Research indicates that a child's 
IS likely to be somewhat greater to ( I) commercials 
for products relevant to children (Wartella and Et- 
tema, 1974), (2) commercials with a greater degree 
of audio complexity (Wartella and Ettema, 1974); 
(3) commercials with a high level of physical action 
(Rust and Watkins, 1975), and (4) commercials 
shown m a clustered format (Atkin, 1975b). Other 
research, based on television programing rather than 
advertising, suggests that a child's attention is 
enhanced by the presence of both auditory elements, 
including lively music, singing, rhyming, and sound 
etfects; and visual elements, including active move- 
ment, animation, and visual changes m general 
(Levin ?nd Anderson, 1976) 
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There is also evidence from a number of studies 
about children's learning from television commer- 
cials. In a survey of mothers of preschool children, a 
majority of respondents said that their children sang 
commercial jingles learned from' television (Lyie 
and Hoffman, 1972) Another survey of children (2 
to 6 years) and their mothers found that television 
advertising was the most important source of new- 
product information for cereals and toys (Howard, 
Hulbert, and Lehmann, n d.) A series of experi- 
ments by Atkin ( 1975b & c) found that a majority of 
the children successfully recalled products and 
product attributes after being exposed to commer- 
cials for those products. 

The A^kin exper»ments also tested the relative 
effecti ness of different strategies and formats of 
commercials (e.g , premium offers vs. no premiums, 
"rationaP' vs "emotional'' presentations of a prod- 
uct, video disclaimers vs both audio and video dis- 
claimers) In most cases, the alternatives did not 
produce sii lificant ditferences in learning, although 
recall was greater when'an ad made "modest" rather 
than "exaggerated" claims for product performance, 
when the children were exposed to an ad twice in- 
stead of once, and when a disclaimer ("batteries not 
included") was presented bo^h auditorially and 
visually, rather than just visually. In another experi- 
ment, comprehension and recall of a disclaimer were 
shown to be increased when its warding was 
simplified (Liebert et al , 1976) 

The impact of advertising on children's attitudes 
^'\d behavior are of particular interest, since the 
most basic defining characteristic of advertising is its 
persuasive intend i he existing evidence indicates 
that adveitising is at least moderately successful in 
creating positive attitudes toward a product and in 
stimulatmg requests for the product It} LyIe and 
Hoffman's survey (1 972 ) of mothers of preschoolers, 
87 percer* reported that their children asked for 
food uems they saw advertised on television, and 91 
percent reported requests for toys advertised on 
television. A field study conducted during ihe pre- 
Christmas period found that requests for heavily ad- 
vertised toys and games increased by 5 percent 
(Robertson and Ross ler, 1976) Several laboratory 
studies (Goldberg and Gorn, 1974, Liefield and 
Norsworthy, 1974) have found modest correlations 
beiween children's exposure to specific television 
advertisements and increased short-range desire for 
the advertised products An experiment by Atkin 
(1975b) demonstrated that children exposed to an 
antilittering public setvice announcement were less 
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likely to litter than subjects who did not see the an- 
nouncement 

In other experiments, few significant differences 
have been found in children's desire for or requests 
for products which were advertised using different 
techniques. In the Atkin experiments, for example, 
"rational" vs. "emotional" appeals for a cereal, male 
vs female announce' voices, and dispersed va. 
clustered formats all (..red about equally effec- 
tive in their persu, ness. While repeated ex- 
posure to the sam? Ci.*,imercial increased children's 
recall, it did not lead to an increase in their Lking or 
desire for the advertised product (Atkin, 1975c, 
Gorn and Goldberg, 1976b). However, the presence 
of the "batteries not included" disclaimer in both 
audio and video tracks (vs. audio only) decreased 
the childien's desi»''* for the product at the-same time 
that It increased their recall of the qualification 
(Atkin, 1975b), 

In terms of '*soi'rce effects," theie is evidence 
from a number of studies (not all conducted with 
television advertising) that associating a product 
with an endorser can significantly change children's 
attitudes tow-rd that product (Hyams et al., 1975, 
Iskoe, 1976) An experiment by Atkin (1975b) sug- 
gests that endorsement of a product by a figure not 
liked by children can actually dimmish the product's 
appeal Adults, in general, seem to be more effective 
than children as product presenters, although idults 
shown with children are the most effective (>. JA 
(Robertson et al., 1975; Gardner, 1975) 

Finally, the evidence regarding the effectiveness 
of premiun. offers is mixed Shimp et al (1975) 
reported no differences in children's attitudes 
toward a cereal advertised with and without a pre- 
mium offer Atkin (1975b) found a'more positive 
response to a breakfast cereal advertised with a pre- 
mium offer, Dut he reported no differences in the 
children's expressed intention to request the 
^purchase of the product. On the other hand, two sur- 
veys of mothers indicated that children's actual 
cereal reque<its are frequently based on advertised 
premiums (V ard, Wackman, and Wartella, 1975, 
Atkin, I975g) Because of the inconclusiveness of 
these results and the continuing debate over pre- 
mjum offers in children's advertising, this is a topic 
that calls for further study. 

Unmtef .cd effects Certainly, most advertisers do 
not dehberately set out to confuse or mislead 
children, nor to promote unsafe, unhealthy, or 



socially undesirable behavior. Nevertheless, crjlics 
have chimed thai such outcomes may in fact be the 
result of children's exposure to television advertis- 
ing, and most of the policy issues we have identified 
lie in this area of incidental learning and other unin- 
tended effects We will first consider the evidence 
regarding the short-term effeci:: ^f individual com* 
mercials or specific techniques, then v\e will review 
the evidence concerning the cumulative impact of 
television advertising over time 

Perhaps the most fundamental short-term issues is 
the ability of children to distinguish program f-om 
commercial material, and the implications if 
children are unable to do so. There is evidence from 
a number of studies that younger children are very 
likely to be confused about the distinctions between 
programs and commercials The evidence also mdi- 
cates that as children become older, they often begin 
to distinguish between programs and commeicials 
merely on the basis of superficial characteristics, 
such as duration or animation Apparently, develop- 
ment of an understanding of the most salient 
differences— the selling intent of commercials— is a 
process that takfS time. Several studies have at- 
tempted to trace the stages .n this process and to 
delneate how children understand and respond to 
television advertising at each stage (Rubin, 1972, 
Ward and Wackman, 1973, Robertson and Rossiter, 
1974). 

\ 

The possibility of children being confused or 
misled by specific features of commercial messages 
has also been the subject of a few studies For exam- 
ple, one aspect of the issue ot premium offers is the 
possibility that inclusion of such ')ffcrs makes it 
more difficult for children to determine what is 
being sold, and that these offers distract attention 
from other more important features of the product 
One study (Rubin, 1972) suggests that premium 
offers create such confusion, at Iciest among voung 
children Two more recent studies do not confirm 
this finding (Shimp et al , 1975, Atkin, I97S) 
However, each of these studies employs different 
measures, and so they are not directly comparable 
Moreover, their usefulness is limited by their small 
sample: Given these mixed results, more research 
will be needed before this issue can be resolved 

Another area of unintended effects is the 
possibility that children will learn unsafe or un- 
desirable behavior from commercial messages The 
industry's self-regulato£y codes recognize this 
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possibility by prohibiting the use of violence and en- 
couraging the portrayal of positive social values 
Even so, the potentially harmful messages actually 
beinp conveyed to children by individual commer- 
cials'are not always obvious For example, a cereal 
commercia. which associated the product with wild- 
grow ng edible plants led some children to label 
similar-appearing poisonous plants as edible 
(Poulos, 1975) The incidence of such potentially 
hazardous messages »s almost certainly quite small, 
but these results suggest that careful attention needs 
to be given to the totality of information conveyed U) 
children by comn ercials 

The issue of the impact ot adult-onented adver- 
tising on children is entn el\ an issue of unintended 
effects, since these messages concern products 
presumably not of interest to children Nevertheless, 
we know that children do most of their viewing at 
times other than those when children's programing is 
broadcast Research evidence on the- consequences 
o^ the exposure of children to adult-oriented adver- 
tising IS extremely limited and has focused primarily 
on the impact of advertising for nonprescription 
drugs The single experimental study on this topic 
tested children's responses to a commercial for an 
o er-the-counter decongestant medicine (Atkin, 
1975) Subjects shown thi^ ad. along with a number 
of other child-oriented ads. were reported to have 
paid 'substantially less" attention to the medicme 
commercial Nevertheless, the children were f(>und 
to have been affected by the ad twice as many ot the 
children exposed to this ad said "the> would take a 
pil! to combat a stuffed-up nose " Because of the ar- 
tificiality imposed b> the experimental design for 
this study — immediate responses to a single ex- 
posure to one commercial-message m a laboratory 
setting — the implicatio'ts of the study, and of similar 
studies by Atkin and others, are not easil> deter- 
mined 

A final area of possible unintendcu eHects on 
children's advertising concerns the role of commer- 
cials in pronioti.ig conflict betueen parents and 
children We have already reviewed evidence that 
parents receive requests tor the purchase of products 
advertised on television for children Surveys and 
direct observation of parent-child interactions indi- 
cate that parents (usually mothcr'i) deny from 31 
percent (Wells and Losciuto, 1966) to percent 
(Atkin, 19750 of children's requests for cereals, and 
from 57 percent (Robertson and Rossiter, 1976b) to 
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69 percent (Caron and Ward, 1975) of children's re- 
quests for toys Robertson and Rossiter report that 
slightly more than one-third of the children they in- 
terviewed indicated disappointment over dental of 
their toy requests The expressions ot disappoint- 
ment were most frequent among younger children. 

Atkin (1975e) found that one-sixth of cmldren he 
surveyed said that they argue with their mothers ''a 
lot" after denial of toy requests, while another one- 
third say they argue "sometimes " Atkin concluded 
that exposure to television advertising is indirectly 
linked to conflict by increasing th** frequency of 
purchase requests and subsequent denials In a study 
based on direct observations in*a supermarket, Atkin 
i 1 9750 found that conflict followed in two-thirds of 
the cases of mothers' denying children's cereal re- 
quests The children expressed unhappiness one-half 
of the time, although Atkin described such conflict 
as being "seldom intense or persistent." In an experi- 
mental study, Goldberg and Gorn ( 1 976) found that 
children exposed to a toy commercial responded 
more negatively to a parental denial of a request for 
the toy than children who had not seen the commer- 
cial. Children who had seen the commercial also 
projected a greater level of disappointment to the 
possibility of denial r( a request for the toy More 
needs to be known about the role of advertising in 
providing disappointment to the possibility of denial 
of a request for the toy. More needs to be known 
about the role of advertising in providing disap- 
pointment and family conflict, and whether such 
conflict places significant strains on the relationship 
between parents and children 

In regard to the possible longer range, cumulative 
consequences of children's television advertising, 
most of the questions concern the impact of commer- 
cials upon children's development of consumer 
skills and their formation of behavioral patterns and 
attitudes in drug and food usage, as well as the 
development of broader social values. Once again, 
these are issues for which existing researci* offers lit- 
tle guidance A body of research is available on the 
process of children's consumer socialization, but lit- 
tle of It focuses explicitly on the contribution of 
television advertising. It is clear that parents still 
play the dominant role in training their children for 
an adult consumer role. Whether television aids this 
process, or conflicts with U, remains to be deter* 
mined 

Research on the long-term effects of nonprescrip- 
tion drug advertising indicates that children with a 
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"high exposure" to such advertising arc somewhat 
more likely to worry about getting sick, to feel better 
after taking medication, and to perceive higher inci- 
dences of illness m people generally (Atkin, I975e). 
No positive correlation has been found between 
children's exposure to over-the-counte. drug adver- 
tising and their attitudes toward usage of illicit drugs 
(Milavsky et al , 1975; Hulbert, 1974; Atkin, 
I975e). Evidence on children's usage of proprietary 
medicines is mixec Atkin found no link with ex- 
posure to' advertising, while Milavsky et al reported 
a moderately positive relationship 

Knowledge about patterns of food consumption 
and nutritional knowledge and attitude^ is also 
limited. Surveys by Atkin (I975e & g) provide 
preliminary indications that children's exposure to 
food advertising "affects general . . nutritional 
orientation." He found that "heavy " viewers o^" 
Saturday morning television were more likely to eat 
the types of foods advertised on television. They 
were also more likely to ask parents to buy adver- 
tised cereal brands and to eat at advertised fast -food 
restaurants. Finally, these children were less disap- 
proving of sugar, gave a higher nutritional rating to 
sweetened cereals, and believed more strongly in the 
value of children's vitamin supplements These sur- 
veys also indicated thai children who watched 
messages on good nutrition (both public service an- 
nouncements and segments within cereal commer- 
cials) were more likely to give high nutritional rat- 
ings to the specific foods emphasized in these 
messages and to believe that a nutritious and 
balanced breakfast is important. 

MEDIATING VARIABLES 

Relatively extensive information is available 
regarding the influence of the various mediating 
variables on the effects of television advertising on 
children. In fact, more of the existing research deals 
with the role of the mediating variables than with 
direct links between independent and dependent 
variables. 

The mediating variable/wnich most clearly 
emerges among the many studies is the c ^'s age. 
For example, the research we have re^ -*d indi- 
cates that young children (typically, belu ' ige 5 or 
6) are more likely to believe claims they hear in 
commercials (Ward and Wackman, 1973), less 
likely to recall specific features and information 
from commercials they have seen (Rubin, 1972), 
and more likely to be confused or to tail to under- 
stand disclaimers (Atkin, 1975b, Licbert et al , 



1976). Perhaps niost striking is finding that young 
children frequently do not understand the selling in- 
tention of advertising (Rubin, 1972, Robertson and 
Rossiter, 1974) Taken as a whole these studies 
demonstrate that as children grow older, they 
become more sophisticated in dealing with television 
advertising. This finding is hardly surprising in light 
of the considerable body of psychological literature 
documenting stages of child development in other 
areas. In fact> much of the research on age-related 
differences in relation to television advertising has 
been based on the prior work of Paiget and other 
child-development psychologists. 

While existing research firmly establishes that age 
of viewers is an important mediating variable, the 
significance of this finding for policymaking is much 
less clear, from cross-sectional studies of different 
age groups, it appears likely that children's difficulty 
in untlerstanding and assessing television advet tising 
is primarily a short-term phenomenon. However, 
from a policy standpoint, the question is whether 
negative effects, even in the short term, are tolera- 
ble. Industry spokesmen take a positive view, sug- 
gesting that trial and error learning from television 
advertising provides children with expediences 
necessary for developing sophisticated adult con- 
sumer skills. 

Even if exposure of young children to television 
advertismg i5 ultimately judged to be a significant 
problem, it is not easy lo envision practical and 
effective remedies Action tor Children's Television 
has proposed that all advertising be removed from 
children's programs, but we have seen that children's 
programing accounts for only about LS percent ot 
children's viewing time. Thus, banning commercials 
on children's programs would not prevent children 
from being exposed to advertismg The Canadian 
Association of Broadcastep has banned all advertis- 
ing to children during weekday hours, on the 
assumption that* only preschool children would be 
viewing television during those times 

Race and sex are two other mediating variables 
which apparently affect children's responses to 
television advertising For example, summari/ing a 



number of experiments, Atkin (1975b) found "sig- 
nificant., although modest- differences between 
the responses of white and blaVk children: The white 
subjects paid more attention to commercials and had 
slightly higher levels of recall ind information ac- 
quisition Atkin acknowledged, however, that un- 
controlled differences in socioeconomic status may 
account, at least in part, for these results. Evidence 
on sex-based differences is mixed, but is manifested 
r^iost clearly in the attraction of boys and girls to 
products (primarily toys, such as dolls or racing 
cars) designed to appeal primarily to one sex (Atkin, 
1975c). 

Another mediating variable is the level of a 
child's exposure to television advertising Heavy 
television viewing seems neither to accelerate nor to 
retard children's understanding of commercials, 
although It does appear, in general, to be correlated 
with more favorable attitudes toward advertismg 
and advertised products. There is little evidence that 
repeated exposure to individual commercials has 
any incremental effect on either children's attitude 
toward desire for the advertised product. EXpen- 
mental studies^ (Gorn and Goldberg, 1974, 1976b; 
Atkin, 1975b) indicate that the primary effect of 
repetition is to prevent children from forgetting a 
commercial's content rathei than greater persuasion. 

The influence of parents clearly emerges as a final 
important mediating variable As the recipients of 
children's purchase requests, parents directly medi- 
ate most of their children's nnsumer behavior. The 
existing research on 'his topic has focused on paren- 
tal compliance with or denial of purchase request 
(Wells, 1965; Atkin, 1975b; Caron and Ward 
1975) Little attention has been given to the 
possibility that positive learning is provided by tncse 
interactions. Parents (especially mothers) also play 
key roles in controlling children's television view- 
ing, and there is some evidence of a disci epancy be- 
tween mothers' reports of the degree of this control 
and the level of parental control reported by their 
children (Rossiter and Robertson, 1975) This find- 
ing suggests the need for further study of how 
parents actually monitor and regulate children's 
viewing 
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Part III 
Chaptar 12 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE >)ESEARCH 



As we have noted, scientific i.iquiry into the 
effects of television advertising on children is still in 
its infancy. The number of studies specifically ad- 
dressed to this topic IS quite small, and a mere 
handful of investigators are responsible for a ma- 
jority of these. Moreover, more than three-quarters 
of these studies have befn published since 1974. 
Considering these facts, as well as the complexity of 
the issues and the limitations of current methods, it 
is not surprising that few firm policy-relevant con- 
clusions can be reached at this point. 

An even mor^* fundamental reason for ihe lack of 
policy-relevant findings is that the questions which 
have been asked by researchers have often borne lit- 
tle relation to those asked by policymakers. As we 
indicatcd-in the preceding rhapter, many of the 
studies we reviewed attempted simply to document 
the intended effects of advertising. However, a 
demonstration that a particular commercial or ad- 
vertising technique is persuasive, even irresistibly 
persuasive, does not necessarily lead to any directly 
policy-relevant conclusions. Similarly, what are 
policymakers to do with research findings which 
confirm age-related differences as a mediating 
variable in ihe effects of television advertising? This 
is not to say that such research is not useful in 
developing a better understanding of how advertis- 
ing works. However, future investigations must go 
beyond the general lines laid down by the studies 
reported to date if they are to be helpful in clarifying 
and resolving the important issues in thii. debate. 

We are proposing that new research efforts be 
directed in three areas more closely linked to ongo- 
ing policy concerns. We conceive of these three areas 
as "levels** of generality: (1) *'midlever research to 
test specific hypotheses or premises upon which ex- 
isting or proposed regulations are based, (2) 
^'macrolevel" research on the role of television adver- 
tising in children's lives; and (3) "microlevel" 
research to examine how children perceive specific, 
individual commercials. 



MIOLEVEL RESEARCH 

As we have noted, one of the factors contributing 
to the gap between research and policymaking u the 
fact that much policy deliberation (and many actual 
code provisions) deals with, the prohibition or re- 
quirement of specific advertising practices, without 
identifying the specific outcomes presumed to be 
linked with those practices. However, many out- 
standing policy questions can be usefully addressed 
using existing research methods. Each of the preced- 
ing literature review chapters contains suggestions 
for such research. The following listing simply il- 
lustrates the kinds of specific studies which seem 
likely to yield practical guidance on current issues: 

What constitutes an "appropriate device" to sep- 
arue programs and commercials? 

The NAB code requires that commercials 
directed at children "shall be clearly sep- 
arated from program material by an ap- 
propriate device." In the absence of any 
more specific definition, each network 
has created a different separation device, 
as have the mdependent stations. No test- 
ing has been done to determine whether 
any of these devices do in fact assist 
children in distinguishing between 
programs and commercials. If some or 
all or the devices are proved to be effec- 
tive, there are also the questions of how 
effective they are and how the various 
current devices compare. Finally, alter- 
native devices, such as placing commer- 
cials within a visual "frame'* (a technique 
now employed by some stations to iden- 
tify so-called "free speech messages"), 
could be tested and compared. This data 
w^uldbeof nmediate useto the NAB in 
refining it^ definition of an appropriate 
separation device. 
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How effective are commercial food messaf(es in 
communicating^ nutritional information to 
children ' 

How much responsibility advertisers 
should bear for a nutritional education 
has been the subject of a continuing con- 
troversy. Currently, the FTC is consider- 
ing adoption of a complex trade rule 
regulation requiring disclosure of a con- 
siderable amount of nutritional informa- 
tion in television and other advertising 
for f(fod products. Although not 
specifically aimed at children's.television 
advertising, the proposed regulation 
would affect food commercials for 
children. Industry spokesmen argue that 
the brevity of television commercials 
make them inappropriate vehicles for 
such disclosures, and they suggest that 
the addition of more nutritional informa- 
tion could conceivably produce more 
confusion than education among 
children. Testing children's perceptions 
of food commercials containing the pro- 
posed disclosures could establish the 
validity of these industry assertions. Ex- 
periments using a variety of audio and 
visual techniques could also determine 
the most effective means for com- 
municating nutritional information to 
children. 

How do children respond to adult-orivnted ad- 
vertising? 

While the NAB and NAD advertising 
guidelines are intended to provide 
special protection to children, they apply 
to no more than 15 percent of all the 
television advertising that children see. 
Defenders of th^ guidelines argue that 
cKildjen are interested only in products 
relevant to them and therefore disregard 
obviously adult-oriented advertising 
They also argue that most viewing by 
children of adult commercials takes 
place m the company of adults (parents), 
who mediate the effects of such advertis- 
ing, 

Neither of these assertions has been 
subjected to systematic testing, and the 



existing evidence is sparse and in- 
conclusive. A single experiment indi- 
cated that although children's attention 
to an adult drug commercial was con- 
siderably less than to child-oriented com- 
mercials, the exposure produced modest 
attitudinal changes in the children 
(Atkin, 1975b). 

One specific focus of concern about the 
effects of adult advertising on children is 
advertising for over-the-counter drags. 
However, the issue of children's 
responses to adult advertising is a 
broader one. Studies of children's atten- 
tion to these commercia's, and their 
effects on children's knowledge, at- 
titudes, and behavior are much needed. 
Descriptive studies of the extent and 
nature of adult-child co-viewing and its 
influences as a mediating process would 
also provide important data for evaluat- 
ing the significance of children's exposure 
to adult advertising. 

MACROLEVEL RESEARCH 

The research we are proposing heie is intended to 
determine, for the first time, the importance of 
television as an influence on children — in com- 
parison with other major s* talizing factors, such as 
parents, relatives, peers, school, church, and other 
media. There is a pressing n. d for studies which 
could help settle the prolonged controversy between 
those who believe television is simply an innocuous 
source of leisure-time entertainment, which children 
quickly learn to treat with a casual and healthy skep- 
ticism, and others who believe that the medium has 
become a primary shaping force in children's lives, 
competing strongly with the traditional roles of 
parents, school, and church. Jhe research we are 
proposing would not be focused on television, but 
rather on children and the shaping forces in their en- 
vironment, including television and television adver- 
tising. 

Such a program of research would be neither sim- 
ple to organi/.e nor inexpensive to conduct It would 
undoubtedly require the extension of current 
research methods and the development of new tech* 
niques of meastircmcnt. Particular attention would 
have to be given to the validity of observational and 
survey measures. Despite these considerable 
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difficulties, we believe that the effort would be 
justified by the importance of the results, not only to 
issues relevant to television and tekvismn advertis- 
ing, but also to a variety of othc'- issues related to the 
quality of children's lives in this country 

Wt are not proposing a multiyear, longitudinal 
study Following the development of a group of 
c* **dren over an extended period of time might well 
produce the most revealing data, but the cost of 
carrying out such research, and the long delay in 
reporting results, make this a less attractive alterna- 
tive Rather, we envision a program of research with 
a relatively large and heterogeneous population of 
children (and other members of their families), It 
would employ a variety of techniques and measures 
to determine the relative importance of (and the in- 
teractions between) the sources from which children 
acquire the information that intluences their values 
and altitudes and shapes their behavior Among the 
project's objectives would be an examination of the 
role of television within ine context of family ex- 
perience — and an examination of family interactions 
within the context provided by television While 
some time would be required for planning this 
research project, for solicitation of proposals, for 
site selection, and tor startup, it should fce possible 
for this research to be carried out and reported with- 
in a 2- to 3-year period 

MICROLEVEL RESEARCH 

The research we are proposing here is at the op- 
posite end of 'the spectrum from the preceding 
recommendation. The objective of this microlevel 
research would be to determine how well actual 
television advertisements for children comply with 



the NAD's admirable principle that children's com- 
mercials be ''truthful, accurate, and fair to children's 
perceptions " This research would resemble the type 
of studies routinely conducted by advertising agen- 
cies in preparing commercials It would focus on 
commercials as whole entities as well as on the 
specific techniques or component elements which 
were the concern of most of the academic studies 
reviewed m this report 

However, the research we are proposing differs 
trom that conducted by advertising agencies in 
several important ways. It would be conducted 
systematically, it would employ randomized sam- 
ples of commercials as well as of children, it >^^uld 
examine unintended as well as intended effects; and, 
of course, it would be publicly available While the 
research would concentrate on commercials in- 
tended for children, it should also include, adult- 
oriented advertisements This research would not be 
costly, nor would it require elaborate facilities to 
conduct It 

The purposes of this research would be twofold- 
First. It would allow the development of methods to 
identify specific com^nercials which are confusing or 
mislead mg to childrien. Second, it would lead to the 
accumulation of data about children's perceptions of 
commercials (based on children's responses to a 
range of actual commercials), whKh could be used 
to determine the comprehensibility and fairness of 
jrtising for a particular product or product 
category or the effectiveness of a particular tech- 
nique. Ultimately, it may be possible to develop a 
standardized instrument to test commercials prior to 
broadcast to ensure that they are, m fact, **truthful, 
accurate, and fair to children's perceptions " 
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Appendix A 



EVALUATION OF INDIVIDUAL STUDIES 



The following 2 1 articles and papers are included 
this analysis* 

1. E. Wartella and J. Enema, A Cognitive 
Developmental Study of Children's Attention 
to Television Commercials. Communication 
Research, Volume 1, Number 1, January 
1974. 

2. C. E. Lewis and M. A. Lewis, The Impact of 
Television Commercials' on Health-Related 
Beliefs and Behaviors of Children. Pediatrics, 
Volume 53, Number 3, March 1974. 

3. J. P. uiefeld, et. al., Television Advertising 
and Children: An Experimental Study. 
Working paper, University of Guelph, 
Guelph, Ontario. ' 

4. R. S. Rubin, An Exploratory Investigation of 
Children's Responses to Commercial Content 
of Television Advertising in Relation to their 
Stages of Cognitive Development. Ph. D. dis- 
sertation. University of Massachusetts, 1972: 

5. S. Ward, D. Wackman, and E. Wartella, 
Children Learning to Buy: The Development 
of Consumer Information Processing Skills. 
Marketing Science Institute Report, Novem- 
ber 1975. 

6. T. A. Shimp, R. F. Dyer, and S. F. Divita, 
Advertising of Children's Premiums on 
Television: An Experimental Evaluation of 
the FTC's Proposed Guide. Unpublished 
manuscript. George Washington University, 
1975. 

7. A. Caron and S. Ward, Gift L*^cisions by 
Kid* nd Parents. Jourt^l of Advertising 

./j. Volume 15, Number 4, August 

I 

8. S. d and D. W" man. Family and 
Meoid Influences op /»dolescent Consumer 
Learning. Ameri^ . Behavioral Scientist, 
Volume M !^v» Jer 3, (January/February 
1971), pages 41.-427. 

9. T. G. Bever, M. L. Smith, B. Bengen, and T. 
G. Johnson, Young Viewers' Troubling 
Response to TV Ads. Harvard Business 
Review, November-December 1975. 



10. J. R. Rossiter and T.S. Robertson, Children's 
Television Viewing: An Examination of 
Parent-Child Consensus. Sociometry, 1975, in 
press. 

11. T. S. Robertson and J. R. Rossiter, Children 
and Commercial Per$»jasion: An Attribution 
Theory Analysis. Journal of Consumer 
Research, Volume 1, June 1974. 

12. S. Ward and D. Wackman, Children's Infor- 
mation Processing of Television Advertising, 
in P. Clarke (cd.). New Models for Mass Com- 
munication Research, Beverly Hills: Sage, 
pages 119-146. 1973. 

13. M. Goldberg and G. Gorn, Children's Reac- 
tions to Television Advertising: An Experi- 
mental Approach. Journal of Consumer 
Research, y/o\\xn\e 1, September 1974. 

14. C. Atkin, Effects of Television Advertising 
on Children. First Year Experimental Evi- 
dence. Report #1, TV Advertising and 
Children Project, Final Report, June 1975. 

15. C. Atkin, Effects of Television Advertising 
on Children, Second Year Experimental Evi- 
dence. Report #2, TV Advertising and 
Children Project, June 1975. 

16. C. Atkin, Effects of Television Advertising 
on Children. Survey of Pfe \dolesccnt's 
Responses to Television Commercials. 
Report #6, TV Advertising and Children Proj- 
ect, July 1975. 

17. J. R. Milavsky, B. Pekowsky, and H. Stipp, 
TV Drug Advertising and Proprietary and Il- 
licit Drug Use Among Teenage Boys. Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Winter 1975-76. 

18. Howard, Hulbcrt, and Lchmann, An Explor- 
atory Analysis of the Effect of Television Ad- 
vertising on Children. Unpublished. 

19. T. S. Robertson and J. R. Rossiter, Short- 
Run Advertising Effects on Children: A Field 
Study. Journal of Marketing Research, 
Volume XIII (February 1976), pages 68-70. 

20. J. R. Rossiter and T. S. Robertson, Children's 
TV Commercials: Testing the Defenses. Jour- 
nal of Communications, Volume 24. Autumn 
1974. 
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21 R FaberandS Ward, Validation of Mother- 
Child Purchase Influence Frequency Reports 
by the Multitrait-Multimeti»od Matrix Tech- 
nical Report, Marketing Science Institute, 
April 1975 

All of the studies included in these reviews are 
concerned with the relationship between TV adver 
tising and some child-oriented outcome, such as 
purchase behavior or cognitive learning Smce these 
studies investigated a variety ot questions and used 
different outcome measures*, tney will be considered 
independently. For the purposes of this overview, 
however, it may also be informative to examine the 
area as a whole, so that some tentative "state of the 
art** generalizations about the research methods 
used may be made, discussing the following aspects 
of the studies population, sample selection pro- 
cedures, sample size, outcome measures, unit ot 
analysis, statistical tests, and experimental design 

A. Populatioffit 

The populations investigated hy these 
studies are fairly diverse The age or grade 
level of the subjects was specified mall studies 
Ages of the children ranged from as young as 2 
years (study 18) to 12ih graders (study 8), 
however, most of the subject populations were 
attending preschools or elementary schools 
The investigators often mentioned the social 
class of the subjects, and a range of SES levels 
represented in at least a few of the studies The 
choice of areas of the Country from which to 
select the population for study appears usually 
to have been deter^nined by investigators 
location, as a result, several areas are under- 
represented or excluded (e g , the West Coast) 

B. S«mpl# S«l«ction Procedures 



in one case (17) and uncieai in the other (5) 
Study 8 randomly selected classrooms within 
schools which were not randomly selected 
Several of the studies (2, 14, 15, Rossiter and 
Robertson studies) attempted to include all 
subjects within participating schools, in all in- 
stances the method of selecting schools was not 
random or was unspecified In eight of the 
studies ( 1 , 3, 4, 6, 9, 1 3, 1 6, 1 8) the selection of 
subjects was not random or was unspecified 
Thus, It IS unfortunate that the findings of most 
of ihese studies cannot be generalized beyond 
those students actually participating One in- 
vestigator (Ward) participated in four of the 
five studies which used random selection to 
some degree, other investigators in this area 
could increase the generalizability of their 
findings by incorporating random selection 
procedures into their studies 

C. Sample Size 

The sample sizes used in these studies were 
generally quite large The sample sizes ranged 
from 30 (3) to 1,094(8) All but five had more 
than 100 subjects, and eight included at least 
250 subjects It should be noted that several 
studies (2, 5, 7, 12) had difficulty in getting 
subjects to participate or suffered from high at* 
trition rates, thus reducing the size (and 
perhaps reducing the representativeness) of the 
intended sample 

D. Outcome Meaturee 

This area is characterized by the existence of 
a wide variety of measures of the effects of TV 
advertising on children It is appropriate here 
to comment upon some general characteristics 
of the instruments used m these studies 



(Note Since all four studies by Rossiter and 
Robertson — 10, II, 19, ar}d 20 — apparently 
used the same subject population, they will he 
considered as a single study in this and the 
following section on sample S!ze ) 

Five of the 1 7 separate studies (5, 7, 8, 1 2, 
17) utilized some form of random selection 
procedure. Studies 7 and I 2 randomly selected 
individual subjects. Studies 5 and 17 randomly 
selected individuals within schools, however, 
the method of selecting schools was deliberate 
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All but two of the studies (1, II) utilized 
nonstandard outcome measures, that is, the in- 
vestigator designed the instrument specifically 
tor the purposes of the particular study Of the 
other two, one (II), used a modifted version ot 
a previously reported interview procedure, 
and the other (1), used a previously reported 
attention measure. The absence of standard 
test instruments is striking, and presents 
serious problems for consumers of this 
research (a) it makes direct comparisons of 
findings cross studies difficult, since it isoften 

IGl 
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not possible to determine it the various 
measures are actually lapping the same out- 
comes, and (b) the tact that many ot these in- 
vestigators ucj»igned the outcome measures 
speciticallv tor the purposes of their studies 
opens the possibility that their expectations 
may have been reflected in the design of the 
test instruments or procedures and thus m- 
tluenccd the tindmgs For example, m attempt- 
ing to detcimine how (or whether) attitudes 
toward TV advertising change with age, there 
IS an unlimited number of interview questions 
which the child can be a^ked even if the 
different investigators all adhered to a struc- 
tured, closed-ended interview format. It is ob- 
vious that the choice of which specific ques- 
tions are asked ma> dramatically alicci the 
outcome of a study Ii would seem to be of 
toremost importance to develop valid and 
reliable measures ot the outcomes investigated 
in these studies which can be meaningfully ad- 
ministered in diftec^nt experimental situations 
More content-specific measures may also be an 
essential component of these studies, but the> 
should ideally be supplemented with more 
general indices 

In addition to content-specific ditterences 
between measures tapping similar outcomes, 
the investigators adopted various formats for 
gathering information open-ended vs close- 
ended questions, written vs verbal interviews, 
behavioral w less "active" indices, mother vs 
child reports, etc Choice of form may in- 
tluence the findings, and effort^ should be 
made to determine the comparabilit> of the 
various research strategies An example of 
such an effort is provided by study 21 , in which 
the authors investigated the agreement between 
mothers' and children's reports of child 
purchase intluence frequency The tact that 
their data indicate convergent validity for the 
two measures increases the contidence th4l can 
be placed in comparisons between studies using 
these ditfereat indices 

In additiofi to ditterences in specitic content 
and format among measures designed to tap 
similar outcomes, the studies demonstrate con- 
siderable diversity with respect to the out- 
comes which they attempt to investigate While 
this diversity may hinder efforts to make 
general statements about the effects of TV ad- 
id 
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vertising on children, it seems to be a necessary 
outgrowth of the realization that TV's in- 
tluence pervades many aspects of the child's 
life. In order to accurately gage its effects, 
^^arious outcomes related to cognitive develop- 
ment and consumer behavior must be investi- 
gated. Short-term outcome measures predomi- 
nate, long-term outcome measures are rare. 

E. Unit of Analysis 

There was complete homogeneity with 
respect to the choice of the unit of analysis in 
these studies All 21 studies considered the in- 
dividual subject as the unit of analysis, 
although several of the investigators per- 
formed additional analyses on other units (e g , 
products requested). Thus, the problem of at- 
tempting to compare the results of studies 
which utilize different analytical units is not an 
issue in this area 

F. StstiStlcal Tests 

All but two of these studies (9, 18) report 
statistical tests of the significance of their find- 
ings, although in a few instances (2, 7, 8, 12) ail 
possible tests are not specified or earned out. 
The choice and use of tests generally appears 
appropriate, with a few exceptions (multiple 
statistical comparisons (3, 14), use of 
patametric tests when nonparametnc tests ap- 
pear more appropriate (6)) 

G. Exparlmsntai Designs 

Seven of the studies (I. 3, 4, 6, 13, 14, 15) 
utilized truly experimental designs to investi- 
gate the effects of TV ads on children All of 
these studies used randomization to some 
degree. In studies I, 3. 4, and 13, individual 
subjects were randomly assigned to treatment 
conditions Subjects in study 6 were randomly 
assigned to experimental vs control condi- 
tions, however, it is unclear how subjects were 
assigned to the different experimental varia- 
tions. While treatments were randomly 
assigned to groups of four subjects in study 14, 
It IS unclear how the groups were formed; m 
addition, the procedure for assigning subjects 
to several measurement conditions is 
unspecified In study 15, subjects in each 
classroom were randomly divided into two 
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groups, and one ot tour trealmenls was Ran- 
domly assigned to each group It is commenda- 
ble that all of these experimental studies incor- 
porated randomization into their research 
design, thus minmiizing the possibility 6f pre* 
treatment between group differences biasing 
the outcome 

The remaining 13 studies can oe clarified 
as "descriptive", the investigator dnHiot ex- 
pose subjects to an experimental treatment, but 
simply-obtained information about subjects' 
existing behaviors. While these studies offer in- 
teresting descriptioiis of the relationship b£- 
tween TV advertising and children's 
behaviors, the lack of experimental controls 
does not permit causal inferences to be drawn 
from these findings. Thus, a principal function 
of these studies may be to generate hypotheses 
for future experimentation 

Considei ing that only about one-third of the 
TV advertising studies are experimental, one 
may be tempted to conclude that these studies 
constitute a methodologically weak area Such 
a cov>clusion may not be justified, however 
Several of the questions which the experiment- 
ers chose to invest!£;ate (e g , the relationship 
between attitudes toward TV and age) may not 
be amenable to experimental methods In ad- 
dition, experimental research in this area is 
plagued by serious limitations It is not clear at 
this ij^me whether the experimental efforts pro- 
vide ^he*)>^st or most important evidence as to 
the r^l-iifi- effects of TV advertising on 
children^ While experimental controls allow 
causal inferences to be drawn about the treat- 
ment effects, there is reason for concern as to 
whether the artificiality of the experimental 
conditions accurately reflect actual viewmg 
and reacting behavior. For example, most of 
these experiments were conducted in viewing 
situations away from the home, which were 
generally free from distractions These condi- 
tions undoubtedly result in increased attention 
to commercials. The authenticity of other 
aspects of the experimental settings, such as 
opportunities for choosing desired products, 
the actual material viewed, and length of view- 
ing time, IS also questionable. A very impor- 
tant qualification of the experimental studies 
involves the fact that they generally focused on 



very short-term effects of TV advertising It is 
possible that these effects may. wash out over 
longer periods of time (e g , even in the time it 
actually takes to get to the store') 

In contrast, the 13 descriptive studies 
sacrifice experimental controls for closer ap- 
proximations to real c^onsumer activities To 
the degree to which questionnaire and inter- 
view responses accurately reflect subject 
behavior, these studies provide valid evidence 
as to TV advertising's 'Effects on children in 
natural settings. Unfortunately, the validity of 
the data collected in this manner is difficult to 
assess 

There appears to be two reasonable 
strategies for attempting to integrate the evi- 
dence provided by both types of research. The 
first involves comparipg the results of surveys 
and experimental research. Agreement be- 
tween iht fmdings should increase our confi- 
dence in tht^ validity of ht}th types ot research 
Lack of agreement would pinpoint particular 
research topics on which to concentrate tuture 
efforts 

The second strategy involves desigrung 
"naturalistic experiments" which attempt to 
impose experimental controls and yet maintain 
a realistic atmosphere as well Studies which 
successfully meet these requiren.ents would 
provide the strongest evidence concerning TV 
advertising's effects Two of the studies in- 
cluded in this review, one experimental ( 3 ) and 
one descriptive (19), have made efforts m this 
direciioa Study 3 investigated subjects' 
purchase request behavior following experi- 
mental viewing of commercial advertising 
Subjects accompanied their mothers to a local 
grocery store, where investigators posing as 
employees or shoppers observed and recorded 
their behavior. Study 19 attempted to assess 
the effects of TV toy and i^ame advertising on 
children's toy and game preferences by survey- 
ing subjects before and after the prc-Christmas 
advertising peak While these studies have 
serious limitations (e g , study 19 is largely un- 
controlled), they represent important attempts 
to combine the benefits of descriptive and ex- 
perimental studies into a single research 
paradigm 
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A sinking difference between the expen-. 
menial and descnplive studies should be men- 
lioned, Mosl (5/7) of the experimental studies 
are unpublished (3,4/6, 14, ! 5 ), while a ma- 
K jorily (10/13) of the descriptive studies are 
published (all but 5, 16, 18). Therefore, it only 
published sources had been considered in this 
review, descriptive studies would have out- 
numberec^experimental studies by 10 to 2 The 
predominance of descriptive studies in the 
published literature may be a result of the 
research preferences of the leading investiga- 
tors in the field (e.g., 7 of the 1 2 published arti- 
cles were authored by Ward et al., or by 
Rossiter and Robertson), or, it may be that the 



publication of early descrj||ive work en- 
couraged later efforts which^ilt directly on 
the preceding studies, and thus gained easy ac- 
cess into the published literature. Whatever the 
reason, it is unfortunate that many consumers 
of TV advertising research, whose main -access 
to this literature is through journal publica- 
tions, must rely almost exclusively on descrip- 
tive studies fjr information about the effects of 
TV advertising on children In the future, in- 
creased emphasis on experimental studies in 
the published literature would provide a 
valuable supplement to the regularly appear- 
ing descriptive studies 
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A Cognitive Developmental Study of Children's At- 
tention to Television Commercials. E Wartella and 
J. Etrema Communicauon Research, Vol. 1 , No I, 
January 1974 

PurpoM: To test the relationship between stimulus 
complexity of television commercials (with content 
controlled) and children's attention to the stimuli. 

Population: Nursery school, kindergarten, and sec- 
ond grade students in an upper middle class subur- 
ban St. Paul, Minnesota, school. 

Sampio Sol#ctlon Procedure: Unspecified 

Sample Siie: lio (40 at each grade level) 

SpteifiC Tre^ ^t: Subjects were free to watch 
(or not watch) a television show (situation comedy) 
The original commercials were deleted and com- 
mercials manipulated in terms of stimulus complex- 
ity were inserted Twelve commercials were used* 
grouped in three blocks, 1 ) irrelevant commercials, 
composed of four commercials concerning products 
of low relevance for children, 2) three relevant com- 
mercials concerning foods, and 3) five relevant com- 
mercials also concerning foods The commercials 
varied as to visual and auditory complexity, as rated 
by a measure developed by Watt and KrulP(l972) 
Four versions of the program were used, with the 
commercials rotated within the blocks so that each 
appeared as the first commercial in the block in one 
version (except for one of the block 3 commercials) 
Blocks were not rotated within the program 



Experimental Design: Within each of the three age 
levels, 10 children were randomly assigned to view 
each of the four versions of the program. Subjects 
viewed the program in pairs. Smce blocks were not 
rotated, commercial content was not usefi as an in- 
dopendent variable (due to possible fatigue factors). 

Outcome Meaauree: Attention was measured by a 
scheme devised by Ward, Levmson, and Wackman 
(1972) Attention was coded as full, partial, or none 
at given observation intervals Full attention indi- 
cated that the child was in a viewing position wit 
eyes on tlie screen; partial attention indicated that 
the child was in a viewing position with eyes off the 
screen, ''apparently not listenngr or verbally or 
physically reacting to the television content; no at^ 
tentioii indicated that the child was not in a viewing 
position and eyes were not on the screen Interob- 
server reliability on a sub^^ample of subjects was 
90 b7c 

Unit of Analysis: Individuals 

Statistical Tests: Yes (ANOVA) 

Results: Analysis employed the observations of 
only the lirst two blocks, the authors predicated 
that differences in stimulus complexity of the com-, 
inercials should produce differences in attention 
with the most complex commercial (high on both 
visual and auditory) receiving the most attention 
and the least complex (low-low) receiving least. It 
was also predicted that this difference should 
decrease with age An attention score (the subject's 
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average attention across all observations during a 
single commercial) tor each subject on each C( ni- 
mercial was computed The attention scores were 
anal>zed by a f-vc -way ANOVA (age by stimulus 
complexit) vith repeated measures on the first fac- 
tor A separ».Me analysis was computed tor each ot 
the two blocks For the irrelevant product block, 
both mam effects were significant, while the age x 
stimulus complexity interaction wa not significant 
A comparison (not statistically tested) or the means 
indicated that kindergarteners had the highest mean 
attention and nursery schoolers the lowest mean at- 
tention, and that attention was highest for the high- 
visual'high auditory commercial and lowest for the 
high visual low- auditory commercial The interac- 
tmn was m the predicted directions (although not 
significant) the difference in attention to the hi^h- 
high (h-h) and low -low ( 1-1) is greatest for nursery 
schoolers, smallest for second graders For the rele- 
vant proouct block, both mam effects and the age \ 
•stimulus complexit) interaction were significant At- 
ten ion to these commercial^ was not ordered ac- 
cording to striulus complexity ( 1 -visual, h-audito- 
r\ highest, M lowest) As predicted, the (h-h) 
(11) difference is largest for the youngest group 
I he authors note that the fact that the irrelevant 
block came first ma> have influenced the insignifi- 
cant interaction for that block, since the sub|ects 
may have been adjusting to tiie environment during 
that period 

Further analyses were jndertaken with an atten- 
ti(»n change measure. whiLh is the sum oi the changes 
m attention from one observation to the next for 1 2 
observatums marking transitJons frcm commerciais 
to programs and viec versa A one-way a\NO\' A for 
age was significant Nursery school children ap- 
peared to change the most m their attention from ob- 
servation to observation The luthors feel that this 
finding supports the hypothesis that younger 
children are more sensitive to shiftN lM)m program to 
tommercial and vice versa FnrtF r data analyses 
demonstrated that, for the irrelev i block, mean at 
tentitm scores of all children wer/ higher ^or high- 
auditory than low-auditorv com. .jrcials ihis sug- 
gests that variation in auditory complexit , ma\ he 
more important than variation m visual complexity 
(dif*erences not tested statistically) In addition, 
high auditory commercials exhibit more njovtMiient 
toward full Htiention than low auditory conuDer- 
Lials and the decline in attention for the tormei is 
generally more gradual 



Success: The treatment effects partially supported 
the author's hypoihes' of the effects of stimulus 
complexity on children's attention 

Criticisms: The authors point out two weaknesses 
of the study 1) the older subjects had a uniformly 
high attention mean, which may have produced a 
ceiling effect depressing the different scores of these 
children — thus, "ihe'issue of whether or not the in- 
fluence of perceptual attributes declines with age re- 
mains open to debate, " and 2) stimulus complexity 
only accounted for 2^- of the variances in attention 
Thus, the absolute effect of this variable (while sig- 
nificant) was small The attention measure appeared 
to be more sensitive to the child's visual reaction 
than his auditory reactions For example, a child 
who was not :n a viewing position and wnose eyes 
were not on the screen would be rated "no attention" 
although he could nave bt n listening quite atten- 
tively 

The block 2 C(jmmercials differed in length— this 
fac .ay have had an effect on children's attention 
scores in addition to complexity Also, the commer- 
cials within blocks differed in specific content (e g . 
Burger King vs (iaiorade) \.hich may have in- 
fluenced attention to them— children's familiarity or 
interes* in the products apparently was not con- 
trolled \[ would seem to be more effective to create 
different versions , ith different complexity levels) 
ol one commercial and to present the different ver- 
sions to different groups of subjects 

1 he authors , :ot state why the third block data 
^'^epresenting intermediate ratings of complexity) 
were not reported Ft w{)uld be informative to know 
if finer gradations of complexity did not demon- 
strate a signficant effect v,n attention 

It would hav.^ been informative to icvt the specific 
contrasts within factors with a post hoc test or. better 
yet, to have built planned contrasts into the analysis 
This would have been possible since the authors had 
a prion hypotheses about the (uifcome 

Sponsorship: Ottu.c of ( hild 0.*v elopmeni 

Published: Us 

Summary: I his study vi-^gcsi. that the stimulus 
Lomplexity ot u)mmercials and age ar.- related to 
children's attention, and that ihe effects of 
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differences in stimulus complexity on attention 
decrease wi'h age. The scudy's principal weaknesses 
arc a possible ceiling effect tor the older subjects, the 
fact that stimulus complexity only accounted t')r a 



small percent of the variance in attention , and the 
potential biasing effects of differences in length and 
specific content ot coimiercials w» 'blocks 



Study 2 



The lmp?ct of Television 0)mniercials on Health- 
Related Beliefs and Behaviors of Children. C li 
Lewis and M. A. Lewis Pediatrics, Vol 53, No 3, 
.^uch 1974 

Purpose. To study the impact of health-related 
television messages on children 

Populatior : There were tvo populations under 
siudy: 1) university lab school Ltuden's (5th and 6th 
grades) presumably of middle to upper class and 
mostly white (group A), 2) public elementary school 
5th and^th grades classified as disadvantaged and 
mostly no^white (group B) 

Sample Selection Procedure: ^il students \%erc 
asked to parUcippte However, only ^09f ot group A 
subjects and 54^ ot group B subjects actually par- 
ticipated .The method of selecting the two par- 
ticipating schools is unclear 

Sample Size: School A 117 (<>ut ot 130) actuall> 
completed reports School B 91 (out ot 170) ac- 
tually completed reports 

Outcome Measures: Written student responses to 
several questions concerning health messages they 
viewed on TV 

Experimental Design: Written mstnictions were 
distributed to children and parents explaining that 
the ' -assignment" was part ot a social studits 
program ^nd students were to complete it without 
assistance The torms requested data about six 
messages concerning health or tllness which students 
viewed on IV in their home The students ap 
parentl) could chouse which messages to report I he 
students supplied mformation about time of viewing, 
nature of the program , what the message was, it the\ 
believed the messa^^e, and (it they reported on a 
commercial) whether or not they had ever tried th$ 
product and it their parents had ever used it Sub- 
jects had 1 week to complete the assignment This 
study was not expenmemal since the researchers did 
not as9tgn subjects to groups and there w as no treat 



ment" in the strict sense, the investigators were 
simply interested in the reactions of two naturally- 
occurring groups \Q one condition (watching health- 
related messages on TV) 

Unit of Analysis: Commercial messages (advertised 
products) and individuals 

Statistical Ttiit: Yes (X^) and descriptive data; 
1 tests specified 

ResulU: Most of the messages viewed in both 
groups were commercials. There were differences 
(not tested statistically) in the types of commercials 
reported by the two groups A higher percent of 
school B students believed the messages, used the 
, ')duct, and parents used the product There were 
oiaer specific ditfeiences with respect to these fac- 
tors foi various types of pKjduct I here was a 
statistically significant association (X-) between 
children's beliets and parents' use of the products 
advertised the rhild is more likely to beheve if the 
parent uses or vice versa The authors report that 
there were statistically significant positive associa- 
tions between children's beliefs and their use of the 
products, and parent use and child use, but the 
analyses are not presented tor these latter findings 
Percentages seem to indicate that parental use was 
more influential with respect lo chilaun's beliefs 
than children's use Students attending school A 
were classified as to the number of commercials they 
believed and were rat< ' by their teachers as to their 
'critical thinking ability" (rated from 1-9) There 
was little apparent diftcrence between the critical 
th ikmg ability ratings ot "believers," and ' in^e 
tweeners, ' and 'skeptics ' (the authors reOort that no 
association between thtNC variabl wu id — test 
-unspecified) Finally, over o\ stuc^ .ts in both 
schools made inferences from their descriptu)ns ex- 
actly as intended by the sponsors, and the viewing 
oatterns ot the two groups were similar 
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Success: Not applicable, since a proyam rrr treat- 
mcnt was not bcin^ evaluated 



Critlcltms: The authors point out 3 weaK.iesses 1 ) 
television programs were viewed by groups A and B 
at different points in time (10 weeks apart) In addi- 
tion, what shows (and commercials) were actually 
waiched and reported c.\ was not controlled, it is 
possible that some subjects reported only certain 
types of commercial messages — e.g., those that they 
believed, 2) the data on drug taking behaviors of 
both children and parents are unvalidated; and 3) no 
attempt was made to determine what types of errors 
m judgment the children made (disbelieving a true 
message or belie ing a false one) 

As was mentioned above, the response rates were 
low, especially for the disadvantaged group. In ad- 
dition, the authors report that certain responses were 



incomplete and thus were eliminated. An effort 
should have been made to determine if those subjects 
not participating were different from those included 

Published: Yes 

Sponsorship: Public Health Service 

Summary: This essentially descriptive study indi- 
cated that children generally believe TV health-re- 
lated messages, and that associations exist between 
children's beliefs and parent's use, children's beliefs 
and their own use, and parent use and child use Its 
major weaknesses are high attrition rate and ques- 
tionable validity ot data 



study 3 



Television Advertising and Children An Experi- 
mental Study. John P. Liefeld et al., working paper, 
U. of Guelph, Guelph, Ontario, 1974 

Purposo: To investigate the effects of TV ad\ertise- 
ments on selected physical and verbal behavior of 5 
year-old male children 

Population: Mother and son pairs who were trom 
whiteco!lar or managerial/professional families 
who were at least second generation, or Anglo-Sax- 
on Canadians 

Sampio SeJectlon Procedure: 50 subjects meeting 
the above specifications were identified through ads 
in newspapers, letters to mothers of children in 
public school kindergarten clasr.es, and through 
"personal references ** Questionnaire respon-^es 
allowed the investigator *(> eliminate those subjects 
who consumed the two cereals or owned the two to>s 
to be advertised in the experiment. 

Sample Size: 32 mother-son pairs met the above 
requirements and agreet' to participate, oi which 30 
pairs completed the experiment. 

Experimental Design: Subjects were randomly 
assigned to two treatments. Both groups ot subjects 
viewed cartoons. Subjects in the first gr.:i'p were 
shown four commercials advertising each ' f two 
cereals "cereal subjects", subjects in the seronj 
group viewed four commercials tor each of two toys 
"toy subjects * After the viewing sessions, the sub- 



jects in both groups were /Id that *hey could play 
w'Uh some toys Eight out of the 17 toys were the 
products advertised in the commercial seen by the 
subjects in the second group Observers recorded the 
physical and verbal behavior of the subjects for a 10- 
minute period, and their observations were checked 
by viewing video tape records During the toy play 
period, the subjects exposed t . toy commercials 
were the experimental (E) Prouf , while the children 
exposed to the breakfast cereal commercials made 
up the control (C) group 

Following the toy play session, mothers collected 
their sons and proceeded lo a large grocery store. 
Each mother entered the supermarket and began 
shopping "normally " No more than one mother and 
son pair entered the breakfast cereal aisle at one 
time Children's reactions to the cereals were 
recorded by observers dressed in clerk uniforms, 
and verbylizations were tape recorded (the lecorder 
was buried in a cart full oi groceries which was 
"unobtrusively " pushed by a woman shopper) In the 
shopping condition the subjects exposed to cereal 
commercials were the E subjects, while the subjects 
exposed to tov commeiciais acted as C subjects Two 
days affer thf 'xperiment a sa^nple of subjects (selec- 
tion procedu. unspecified) was interviewed to 
determine if the child had developed awareness of 
the experiment none of the subjects indicated such 
awareness 

Outco^ne Measures: Background tntoimation pro- 
vided by mother, and observations ot tjie child's TV 
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watching behavior, shopping behavior, and toy play- 
ing behavior. 

Statistical Tasts: Yes (t tests, z tests) 

Unit Oi Analysis: ludividuais 

RaauHa: There were few differences betwee/i the 
groups in -background, TV viewing, playing, and 
shopping behaviors not directly related to the ex- 
perimental hypotheses— thus, the groups appeared 
comparable. The results demonstrate that E subjects 
were more likely to direct their behavior toward the 
advertised toys. Also, E subjects in the shopping ex- 
periment showed more "approach ^ behavior 'oward 
the advertised cereals than C subjects (.he group 
differences were not dramatic, however). There was 
no difference between the groups in purchase in- 
fluence attempts Differences in behavior betwc C 
subjects or between E subjects on two ditferep nest- 
ing days ( I week apart) were inter preted as resulting 
from differences in background variables— however, 
n's were so small for these comparisons that little 
confidence can be placed in them 

Succass: If success is defmed or the E subjects ap- 
proaching the advertised products more than C sub- 
jects, there was only slight indications that iis- oc- 
curred 



Sponaorahip: Unspecified. 
Published: No 

Criticiama: The authors are aware of the study's 
major weaknesses small saniple sizes, using multiple 
statistical comparisons, failure to control for 
differences in initial attractiveness between the E 
and other products, and measuring only the short- 
term effects of TV advertising. The authors admira- 
bly emphasize that as a resuit, these findings are only 
tentative "These procedures were deemfct justifia- 
ble given the exploratory nature of this study. They 
are useful for developing hypotheses for further 
study and for providing tentative evidence on i)^ 
effects of television advertising on children.'' 

Summary: This study suggests that TV advertising 
increases approach behavior of subjects toward ad- 
vertised toys and cereal. Subjects v^ere randomly 
assigned to trea^-ient groups, and the investigators 
attempted to observe children's behavior in a 
natural setting (grocery store). The study's principal 
weaknesses are small sample size, use ot multipic 
statistical comparisons, failure to control for the ini- 
tial attractiven ss of the E ard other products, and 
measuring only short-term advertising effects. 
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An Exploratory Investigation ot Children's 
Responses to Commercial Content of Television 
Advertising m Relation to their Stages of Cognitive 
Development. Ronald S Rubm, Ph D dissertation, 
U of Mass , 197? 

Purpoaa: To explore TV advertising viewing as it 
affects the Consumer learning process" ot the child 

Population: First, third, and sixth graders attending 
Bondsville Elementary School within the Palmer 
Sch'H)l district in Western Massc»c',iasetts 

Sanpla Selaction Procadura: Not random The 
youngest subjects (and subjects not repeatmg a grade 
level) at each grade level were selected 



levels were determined by, three levels of cognitive 
development (the three grade levels) and two for- 
mats of , commercial content Subjects were ran- 
domly assigned to the two formats of commercial 
content Subjects were randomly assigned to the two 
commercial content tormats (12 subjects per cell, 
6M , 6F) Subjects viewed two different versions of a 
new breakfast cereal commercial— one version was 
product -oriented, while the other emphasized a toy 
racing car premium which comes in the cereal box 
The commercials had not been previously viewed by 
subjects. The outcome measure was recall of selected 
elements of the commercials and understanding of 
the commercial message, as measured by a flexible 
questionnaire interview, designed for this study. 
Subjects were interviewed immedir»tely following 
the presentation ot the commerctai 



Sampla Siza: 72 

Exparimantal Daaign: The experiment tested tor 
the effect of six experimental conditions The six 
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Outcoma Maaaura: Flexible questiom ane inter- 
view, designed for this stud) 

Statiatlcal Taata: YesiX^) 



Unit of Analysis: Individual 

(toSultS: There was a significant association be- 
tween the specific elements recalled and stages of 
development, older children were more able to 
recall detailed information The recall of specific 
elements was independent of level of commercial 
content presentation The amount of elements 
recalled was significantly related to stages of 
development (oldei subjects recalled more informa- 
tion) and to the form of commercial presentation 
(children viewing the premium -ori'^nted commercial 
recalled more elements). The actnM sequence recall 
of the subjects was signific.itly associated with 
developmental stage (trend toward sequtnce recall 
with increasing age), and with commercial content 
presentation (improved sequence recall with prod- 
uct-oriented commercial) The child's understand- 
ing of the use of the product was independent of his 
developmental levels (although there was a trend 
toward increased understanding with age), but was 
related to commercial content (children viewing the 
product-oriented commercial were more often 
classified in the "understanding" category) There 
was a relationship between awareness that the^ were 
viewing a commercial and stage of cognitive 
development (increased awareness v^ith tee) while 
children's awareness ^was independent of commer- 
cial content prcsentatior Understanding of why 
commercials are shown (selling aspects) was related 
to stage of development (increased understanding 
with age), but this variable was not related to com- 
mercial content presentation. Similar findings ex- 
isted for the child's understanding of why commer- 
cials are made. There was a relaiionship belv/een the 
child's understanding of "what is supposed to be 
wanted " and stage of development (older under- 
stand belter) and also with commercial content pre- 
sentation (produce children more oftCM answercH 
"cereal" while premium children mentioned the pre- 
mium). The reasons subjects gave as to wh^ they 
were supposed to want the product were related to 
developmental level and commercial content pre- 
sentation (older and product presentation subjects 
were more aware of buying motive) 

The author presents additional analyses concern- 
ing results using aided recall and breaking down the 
stage of development comparisons into comparing 
two consecutive stages of development (instead of 
analyses involving ill ihree levels). These results 
will not be presented here 
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SUCCMS: If "success" ij arbitrarily defined as the 
existence of a relationship between children's ability* 
to recall and understand commercial messages and 
stages of development or form of commercial con- 
tent presentation, the study was generally successful 
for stage of development but mixed for commercial 
content presentation. 

Sponsorship: U.ispecified 
Published: No. 

Criticisms: Differences (eg. use of animation) 
other than premium presentation existed between 
the two commercial versions which may have in- 
tluenced cruidren's responses. 

Coding of responses into categories, such as level 
of recall of action sequences, appeared to depend 
somewhat on the coders judgment and thus may 
reflect an unconscious bias in the (iirection of the ex- 
perimenial expectations, especially if the ages or 
commercial content data were available while cod- 
ing 

In classifying subjects as to their understanding of ' 
the use of the product, responses about the premium 
were classified as reflecting lower level understand- 
ing. However, :hc child may view the premium as 
part of the product, failure to comment Oii the prod- 
uct does not necessarily indicate a lack of under- 
standing of Its use. 

While the authors refer to grade levels as "stages 
of cognitive de/elcpment. " "age " would be a more 
accprate label for that variable. 

This study !s subject to the usual qualifications ac- 
companying the use of flexible questionnaire inter- 
view techniques with children. 

Summary: This study indicated that theic is 
generally an association between children's ability to 
recall and understand commercial messages and 
their cognitive level (determined by age), and that at 
times commercial content presentation (product 
versus premium emphasis) is related to children s 
responses, bul to a lesser extent than stage of 
development. Subjects were randomly assigned to 
types of commercial presentation. The study's prin- 
cip I weaknesses are differences between commer- 
cial types other than premium emphasis, possible 
bias due to using flexible interview techniques, and 
possible coding biases. 
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Children Learning to Buy The Development of 
Consumer Information Processing Skills S. Ward, 
D. Wackman, and E Wartella Marketing Science 
Institute Report, Nov 1975 

Purpose: To investigate children's acquisition of 
buyin^, ^ki'U 

Population: Kindergarteners, third, anS sixth 
ders in Boston (Sommervi!le area) and Minneapolis- 
St Paul (Mounds View area). The Boston subjects 
were from a predominantly working class com- 
munity, while the Minneapolis subjects were from 
middle class suburbs ' 

Sampio Solactlon Procadura: h is unclear if all 
available schools were included; the authors ran- 
ck)mly sampled subjects from the participating 
•s(?hools, but the response rates were far below 100% 
(55% in Boston, 87% in Minneapolis) 

Sampla SIza: 615 child-mother pairs (301 ^n 
Boston, 314 in Minneapolis) The sample was 
divided almost equally among grades, cities, sexes, 
and SES levels 

Exparlmantal Dasign: This study was descriptive. 
Children and mothers were interviewed for 1 hour 
each In addition, mothers completed a self-ad- 
ministered questionnaire. Children's responses to 
open-ended questions were coded as to ''theoretical 
categories of interest " 

Outcoma Maaauraa: Nonstandard interviews and 
parent questionnaires (se? Tables Variables). 

Unit of Analyala: Ir.div-duals and individual 
responses (an individual r.ay respond more than 
once on certain items). 

StatiStical Taata: Yes (X2, correlations, multiple 
regression). 

RaaultS: The major independent variable in this 
study is the child's grade in school, sex and SES 
differences are also considered. There are many 
results reported in this book-length study, thus, they 
will not be reported ih detail here. The following 
summary comments describe the general findings 



1. Children's consumer information processing. 
"There are consistent age-related changes in 
the kinds of information children attend to, 
select, and use to describe and conceptualize 
the consumer environment. This change ap- 
pears to reflect basic developmental growth in 
children's cognitive capabilities toward in- 
creased awareness and use of more abstract, 
functional kinds of information in consumer 
information processing." 

2. Children's money use and purchase requests: 
"Children's money use skills (e g., saving) in- 
crease as chiidien grow older"* however, the 
aut' ors did not find age-relafid changes in 
nonskilled money use (e.g , frequency of 
purchase requests) except for '*cnild relevant 
pre -cts." 

3 The family context of children's consumer 
socialization: "The family context for consumer 
learning varies m rather consistent ways for 
different SES levels" (in particular, interaction 
with the child about consumption increases as 
the mother's social status increases, while 
lower status parents appear to give their 
children more opportunities to operate as inde- 
pendent consumers) . . Also, "The family con- 
text for consumer socialization differs substan- 
tially for children of different ages". . . (e.g , 
mothers of older children are more likely to 
negotiate with their child about purchases, and 
to novide them with greater opportunities for 
independence as consumer). 

4 the reiaiionship between the family context and 
children's consumer * behavior. In regression 
analyses with all age groups combined, "age 
was the b^^^t predictor for nearly all child 
behavior variable^ and the family support 
variables did not increase explanatory power 
to any major extent In the subsequent analyses 
for the three separate grade levels, family con- 
text variables did increase our explanatory 
power, but the importance of specific support 
variables changed, between kindergarten and 
third grade. In particular, mother-child in- 
teraction vai lables were consiitently important 
for the development of kindergartener's con- 
sumer skills. On the other hand, mothers' own 
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consumer behavior appeared to be consistently 
unimportant for older children's skill develop- 
ment. 

5. Additional finding: The relaimnship between 
exposure to commercials and children's con- 
sumer learning is mixed and of rather limited 
importance. Also, exposure to commercials 
"does not appear to motivate children consist- 
ently toward increased spending or asking for 
products " 

SucCMt: Not applicable (no treatment). 

Sponsorship: Office of Child Development, 
M^tikcimg Sciences Institute, and the Educational 



Foundation of the America Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. 

Published: in press 

Criticlsmt: This study is based solely on survey 
data, and thus is subject to the usual qudiifications 
accompanying survey research. 

Summary: This descriptive study presents several 
relationships between children's consumer behavior, 
family context, and level of cognitive development. 
(See above summaries in results section.) 
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Advertising of Child en's Premiums on Television 
An Experimental Evaluation of the FTC's Proposed 
Guide. T. A. Shimp, R. F. Dyer, and S. F Divita 
Unpublished Manuscript, George Washington 
University 1975. 

PurpOM: To empirically test the Federal Trade 
Commission's position that television advertising of 
premium offers to children are harmful and should 
be discontinued. Two specific ^research questions 
were ir.vestigated. (I) does the inclusion of a pre- 
mium portion In a TV commercial distract the 
child's attention from merits of ' e principal prod 
uct?, and (2) is the necessury effe.t of the premium 
offer to cause children to pure ase or want to 
purchase the advertised product'^ 

POpiilation: First tj sixth grade chik n attending 
a Washington, D.^ suburban parc.nial school 
which volunteered to participate m the study 

Sampto S«l«ction ProcMlur«: The school volun 
teered to participate, it is unclear if al I of its students 
actually participated 

SamptoSizt: 197 

Exp#rim«ntal Oasign: TV commercials were con- 
structed for a hypothetical cereal product. Four ver- 
sions of a 30-second TV commerini were prepared 
a control c^"imercial which only presented informa- 
tion concerning the cereal <»nd three experimental 
ads wliich included both premium and product in- 



formation. The three experimental ads differed only 
as to the length of time devoted to premium presen- 
tation (10, 15, or 20 seconds). The premium object 
was a football team patch. Subjects were presented 
with a 5-minute cartoon, the 30-second commercial, 
and a I -minute announcement about pet care. 

Students within the four groups (viewing different 
commercial versions) were watched on age and sex 
and "balanced" on "cognitive ability" (memory and 
verbal comprehension measures). Subjects were ran- 
domly assigned to the control condition, but it is 
unclear whether subjects were randomly assigned to 
the different E treatments 

Immediately postexposure, subjects' recall of 
specific features of the commercial and attitudes 
towards the product and the preniium were 
measured. In addition, a "simulated purchase set- 
ting" was used to test the children'scereal preference 
^the advertised product versus two well-known 
brands) 

Outcome Moasurts: 

recall — subjects completed a pencil -and -paper 
multiple choice test (yes, no, not sure) There were 
15 '^product" questions In addition, E subjects 
answered an additional I I premium oriented ques- 
tions 

attitude — children selected one of five faces 
(ranging from an extreme smiling face to an extreme 



frowning face) corresponding to their feelings about 
the premium and the experimental product 



mium recall decreased from the 1 5-second to the 20- 
second premium presentation ) 



brand thoue preference — the child selected the 
cereal he would most and second most prefer from 
three cereals (E brand and 2 others). 

Unit of Analysis: Individuals 

Statistical Tssts: Yes 

RssultS: The first set of findings pertain to the hy- 
pothesis thai including premium offers distracts the 
child from relevant information about the quality of 
the product 

A two-way ANOV A (cognitive level' by length of 
commercial time devoted to presenting information 
about premium) demonstrated significant main 
effects Higher cognitive level subjects exhibited 
greater recall of product information than lower 
cognitive level subjects. Scheffe's post hoc com- 
par-ions indicated that the "lO-second premium ' E 
group had significantly hij^'ier product recall than 
the other two # groups However, the performance 
of the C group was not significantly different from 
the E groups "children exposed to a prod- 
uct/premium ad did not have significantly less prod- 
uct recall than the product version only subjects" (p. 
18) 

A two way ANOVA (cognitive development x 
treatment) was performed on the amount of product 
recall (this was taken to be a measure of distraction ) 
The treatment differences were again significant in 
the same fashion as m the previous analysis 
However, the cognitive development factor was not 
significant 

The E groups' accuracy in recalling pioduct in- 
formation was compared to the<r premium recall ac- 
curacy using t-tests for differences between propor- 
tions These results suggest that as the length of pre- 
mium presentation increases, the proportion of . .c- 
curate product information recall decreases and pre- 
mium recall increases Even when equal time is 
devoted to product and premium information, sub- 
jects were able to more accurately recall [. emium 
information (It should be noted, however, that pre- 



'The authors tirhurarriy Ubelcd children less than H years 
"prcopcralional ' and children K or older "concrete-opera 
tional ' 
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The second set of findings pertain to the hy- 
pothesis that the premium presentations will in- 
fluence subject reactions to the product 

The E groups' responses to the "happy face" at- 
titude measures toward the premium and the adver- 
tised product were correlated (Pearson) The cor- 
relations for both seygroups were positive, they 
were quite small and nonsignificant. Thus, "it ap- 
pears that greater liking a premium object does 
not necessarily create greater liking of the product 
containing the premium" (p. 24). In addition, the C 
group actually displayed a more favorable attitude 
towaid the advertised product than the E subjects (t- 
test comparing mean attitudes) even though the E 
subjects were very favorably disposed to the pre- 
mium. 

In the brand choice experiment, the majority of 
subjects chose the experimental product as their 
least preferred cereal. While there is a tendency for 
subjects to become more favorable to .le experimen- 
tal product as the proportion of time devoted to pre- 
senting the premium increases, the results (X^) were 
not statistically significant Correlations between the 
respondents' brand choice preferences for the ex- 
perimental product with their attitudes toward it 
were significant, as were the correlations between at- 
titudes toward the premium object and preferences 
for the experimental product. Although the latter 
correlation is modest, it suggests that "the more a 
premium is liked, the more appealing is ibe adver- 
tised product containing the premium" (p 28) 

Sponsorship: The School of Government and Busi- 
ness Administration, (ieorge Washington Univer- 
sity 

Published: No 

SuccSSS: If "success" is arbitrarily defined as the 
different treatments differentially affecting subject's 
recall of relevant commercial information and, 
brand-choice preferences, the support is mixed, and 
appears to lean toward the "not successful" conclu- 
SK)n 

Criticisms: The authors' decision to divide the 
sample according to age (less than 8 years versus 8 
or older) and to claim that this division corresponds 
to "level of cognitive development" is questionable. 
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The fact that two variables are correlated (in this 
case age and cognitive level) is not sutYicient reason 
to substitute one for the other It would have been 
more accurate to refer to the variable as "age " 

It IS possible that in selecting brand preferences 
the child responded according lo his desire for the 
product, but that in an aaual purchase situation^ he 
would purchase the product one lime to obtain the 
premium 

The authors compute Pearson correlations when 
one of the variables is the five "face values " While 
these data are ordinal, they may not be interval scale 
and thus a nonparametric analysis may ha,e been 
more appropriate In addition, the t-lesls compuicd 
for differences between proportions of correct prod- 



uct and premium recall should have been for corre- 
lated samples, whether or not this is the case is 
unspecified. 

Summary: The results indicate that product recall 
accuracy inay decline as greater proportions ot com- 
mercial tirne are devoted to presenlmg premiums 
However, it does not appear that devoting relatively 
short periods of time to premium presentations dis- 
tracts from the child's product recall ability In ad- 
dition, liking.a premium object does not necessarily 
insure that children will desire the product contain- 
ing the premium. The study was experimental, with 
subjects randomly assigned at least to the control 
condition The use of the "cognitive level" label ap- 
pears inappropriate, and the use of certain statistical 
procedures is questionable 
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Gift Decisions by Kids and Parents Andre Caron 
and Scott Ward, 7 of Advertising, Vol 15. No 4. 
Aug 1975, 

Purpose: To examine certain aspects of the relative 
influences of mass media and interpersonal sources 
on children's product desires and parental decision- 
making regarding their children's product desires. 

Population: Middle and upper class mother-child 
pairs in M( iitreal The children were third and tifth 
graders 



Statistical Tests: Yes, hut not all necessar> tests 
were carried out ((^r perhaps, simply not repcjrtcd) 

Outcome Measures: Children's requests, mothers' 
notes of children's requests and their responses, and 
parent's buying behavior (not standard) 

Unit of Analysis: (}itt requests, gitts received, and 
individual subjects 

Type of Analysis: Descriptive and 



Sample Selection Procedure: Random 

Sample Size: S4 mother-child pairs actually pro- 
duced data (initial random mjiided 54 third and 5 2 
fifth graders) 

Experimental Design: 4 uet^ks before ( hnstmas. 
subjects (children) were asked to write a letter to 
Santa, telling him what they wanted lor C hristmas 
Children weie asked where they got the idea tor each 
gift requested "Mothers were trained to obtrusively 
record each Christmas gift request dui ing a 7-dav 
period and to note their verbal response (it an>) t(i 
the child " A content anal>sis ot television commer- 
cials directed to children in these age groups was 
also conducted although not used in this study 
Following Chiistmas vacation, the spe^itiL gitts 
which children received wrre noted 



Results: Children requested **niuch the same kinds 
ot Items (to Santa, parents, or both ) regardless ot age 
or social class " Children niost otten cited television 
as the source ot gift ideas, followed by friends Older 
children were considerably more likely lo cite TV 
and lejs likely to cite Iriends than younger children, 
and older children were more likelv to cite catalogs 
(differences not tested statisticailv ) 

(iift n'i/m's/s— Younger children asked for more 
gifts than older children However, the> were less 
likely to receive specifically requested gifts Middle 
class children requested more gifts than upper class 
children, and they requested more gifts from "Santa 
only " Middle class kids received more gifV. 
although the receipt f)l speciticallv requested gills 
(conversion rate) was "verv similar" ni both 
ccononML groups 
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There were significant differences (X^) m the 
types ot gifts requested by children of different 
social classes, and there were also significant age 
differences Sex differences were not significant 

Parents most often responded verbally in neutral 
terms (e.g , **weMI see") to children's gift requests 
The age and social class differences in parental ver- 
bal responses were not significant 

There were significant age, social class, and sex 
differences in types of gifts received. Fifty percent of 
the gifts received had been explicitly requested 
either m the letter to Santa or to the parents. The 
percent of specific gift requests that were fulfilled is 
^'somewhat higher" for upper class children. Re- 
quests made both to Santa and to parents were most 
likely to be fulfilled. Middle class families were 
more likely to yield to requests for certain types of 
toys, while upper class parents were more likely to 
yield to requests for other t>pes of toys 

Criticisms: This was not an experimental stud>^lt 
is possible that mothers did not accurately record all 
of the children's gift requests and their own 
responses to. the requests In addition, participation 
in the research study may have affected parents' gift 
buying 



Since there was a high attrition rate, there should . 
have been an effort to deterniaic if those not produc- 
ing data were atypical 

The authors state that the fmding that older 
ch«'dren more often cite TV as a source of prodvct 
information, and that younger children are more 
likely to find out about proaucts hrough seeing 
them in stores However, their data indicate that the 
store IS as often an information source for fifth gra- 
ders as for third graders 

Sponsorship: Grants from Radio Canada and 
Marketing Sciences Institute 

Published: Yes 

Success: The authors did not initiate an actual 
program or treatment, thus it is not possible to 
evaluate the success ot the study 

Summary: This nonexpenmenial study demon- 
strated several age and social class differences \Mth 
respect to sources of gift ideas, gift requests, and gifts 
received, although the differences v^crc generally 
not dramatic 
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Family and Media Influences on Adolescent Con- 
sumer Learning S Ward and D Wackman, 
American Behavioral Snentist, Vol 14. No 3 
(Jan 'Feb 1971) pp 415-427 

Purpose: To investigate the development of con- 
sumer learning in adolescents 

Population: Eighth through twelfth graders in the 
Prince Georges County, Maryland, school district 

Sample Selection Procedure: Classrooms m 12 
schools were randomly selected The 12 schools 
were not randomly selected (eg. hiack schools 
refused to participate) 

Sample Size: l .0^4 

Experimental Design: This stuc^y is desenptive 
The subjects completed self-administcred question- 
naires 



Outcome Measures: I he four enienon v<iiLihles 
recall of commercial content, attitudes to\v<ird T\' 
advertising, materialistic attitudes, and self- 
reported effects of Coniniercials on hu\ing behavior 
These and other variables vveie measured by the 
questionnaire responses except 

SFS (measured by Duncan soLioec<inoniic index ) 
and 

10 (measured b) teach" in school) 
Statistical Tests: \es tor some <inal\ses 
Unit of Analysis: In lividuals 

Results: Subjects were divided into two age groups 
'or the analyses, eighth and ninth i:r<iders vcisus 
tenth eleventh, and twcltth graders Comparisons 
between the age groups indicate nu significant 
differences on the four learning criterM rec<ilL at- 
titudes, materialism, and bu\nig behavior I here 
were significant (test unspecified) age diUerciiccs on 
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almost all ot the 'communication ' variables 
younger subjects \\atch more TV. talk more with 
their parents about consumption, and arc more 
likely to watch commercials tor **social utility" and 
''communication utilitv" reasons According to the 
authofs. "Their results suggest that alth )ugh 
younger and older adolescents may be at the same 
level in terms ot consumer learning, the processes ot 
learning may differ tor the two age groups 

Correlations (product-moment) among the cri- 
terion variables tor both younger and older adoles- 
cents arc "nearly all essentially zero." indicating 
that "several criteria of consumer learning are 
quite independent ot each other " 

1 he investigators conducted "step-up" regression 
analyses to study differences in "consumer learning 
processes" across age groups Each criterion varia- 
ble was predicted by three sets of independent varia- 
bles (demographic, communication, and reasons for 
watching TV commercials) The authors discuss 
those independent variables which when added to 
the regression equation increased the proportion of 
variance accounted for by at least \^'c Intelligence 
was the m^yor predictor of TV recall for older and 
younger subjects Two \ ariables— social utility 
reasons for viewing commercials and time spent 
watching TV— account for much of the younger 
group variance in attitudes toward TV advertising 
Fn contrast, thcee different v anables — vicarious con- 
sumption reasons for viewing commercials, family 
communication about consumption, and SES — ac- 
counted for much '^f the variance for older subjects 
Social utility and vicarious consumption are major 
predictors of materialism for both age groups 
However, the amount (>t money the ad(jlescent has 
available is a predictor for younger subjects, while 
10 was a predictor for older subjects T\^ee varia- 
bles are important predictors of the effects of FV ad- 
vertising on buying behavior for both age groups 
^ family communication about consumption, social 
utility reasons for viewing FV commercials, and ex- 
posure to maga/ines In addition, communicatory 



utility reasons for viewing commercials is also a pre- 
dictor tor younger subjects According to the 
authors, these results suggest that "simple exposure 
to ijdvertising is not a sufficient condition for buying 
behavior other variables involving the process- 
ing of information about consumption intervent be- 
tween exposure to the commercial and purchase " 

Success: Not applicable 

Sponsorship: National Institute of Mental Health, 
and the Marketing Science Institute 

Published: Yes 

Criticisms: Since the^ udy was not experimental, it 
IS not possible to make inferences about "direc- 
tionality" of relationships between variables, or 
"causality " Thus, the authors' claims that certain in- 
dependent variables which predict the criterion 
variables are involved m the "learning process" for 
the criterion variables are not justified For exam- 
ple, it IS possible that consumer learning as indicated 
by attitudes toward TV advertising influences the 
amount of time spent watching TV, and not the 
rev erse 

I his study IS subject to the usual qualifications 
associated with obtaining data with self-ad- 
ministered questionnaires 

f 

Summary: This descriptive study suggests that 
older and younger adolescents do not differ vyith 
respect to c{)nsumer learning {as measured by the 
f{)ur criterion variables), but that {\ factors in- 
fluencing the learning processes may differ across 
age groups Particularly interesting was the fact that 
several fact{)rs were belter predictors of the effects 
of TV advertising on buying behavior than TV ex- 
posure, in fact, table 3 indicates that there is small 
but negative relationship between TV exposure and 
effects of TV advertising {)n buying behavior, While 
this ftr^dmg IS n{)t discussed by the aulliors, it would 
seem to warrant further mvestigatr^n 
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\ oung Viewers IrouHling Response lo W Ads 
Til Bever, ML Smith H Bengen, and I Ci 
Johnson fiarxunl HusifU'w Rcxitw. Nov Dcl 19"^5 

Purpose: T( examine trends in children's attitudes 
toward advertising during the years 5-12 




Population: .S 12 year old children from middle 
and working class families in northern New Jersey 



Sample Selection Procoilure: i nspccified 



17:1 



Sampkl Si2»: There were 6 boys and 6 girls in each 
of four 2->ear interval age groups (5-6, 7-8, 9-10, 
n-l2) for a total of 48 subjects. 

ExperlmMtal Design: Subjects were interviewed 
about morality, fantasy, economics, aftd TV com- 
mercials, and the responses were tabulated 

Outcome Measure: Nonstandard interviews 

Statistical Tests: None reported (although the 
authors state in the introduction that some were per- 
formed). 

Unit of Analysis: Individuals (frequencies). 

ResullSt The authors report in an anecdotal man- 
ner the ability of different age subjects to make judg- 
ments about fantasy, morality, and economics and 
their reactions to TV advertising. Their reported 
results generally suggest that "children between 5 
and 12 gradually learn to interrelate their under- 
standmg of fantasy, morality, and economics. This 
mtegration appears to coincide with an increased 
ability to deal with advertising. . Six to five year 
olds "largely ignored advertising as being irreleyaat 
to their lives," 7-9 year olds "attempt with great 
difficulty and little success to integrate advertising 
into their lives," and at age 10, "they resolve the 
conflict temporarily through an overgeneralization 
that all advertising is misleading." Eleven and 
twelve year olds "resolve conflicts more satisfac- 
torily thus they can identify both the good and 
the bad aspects of advertising " The authors con- 
clude by stating that "the 10 year olds' anger 
towards misleading advertising as well as the 1 1 and 
12 year olds' increased tolerance of social hypocrisy 
raise serious questions about the role ot TV adver- 



tising in the socialization of children." The only data 
supplied by the authors are two histograms which 
show the average number of children in each age 
group who: 1) comprehend questions about 
morality, fantasy, and economics, and 2) are able to 
respond "figuratively" and/or "operationally" to ad- 
vertising. Both histograms demonstrate increase^ 
with age. 

Success: Not applicable (no treatment). 
Published: Yes 
Sponsorship: Unspecified. 

Criticisms: This study informally presents 
children's responses which support the authors' in- 
terpretation of their data. The reader needs more in- 
formation to fairly assess the authors' conclusions. 

No statistical tests are reported in this study and 
the method of selecting subjects for participation is 
unspecified 

While the authors cite the 7- 10 year olds' "limited 
operations powers" as a major reason for their 
problems in dealing with misleading advertising, 
one of the histograms indicates that approxwnately 
half of 7-8 year olds were able to respond "opera- 
tionally" to advertising 

Summary: This descriptive study suggested that 
children's sophistication with respect to their at- 
titudes toward I^V advertising increases with age 
The data which are presented in support of many of 
the authors' contentions is informal 
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Children's Television Viewing An Examination of 
Parent-Child Consensus John R. Rossiter and 
Thomas S Robertson, S<n tmu'try, 1975 

Purpose: To compare parent and child reports with 
respect to TV viewing and television advertising in- 
Huence, and t(^ examine response patterns m relation 
to children's ages and parental social class 

Population: First, third, and fifth grade hoys Uu\w 
Philadelphia area Cathoiic schooh 

Sample Selection Procedure: How schools and 



subjects within schools were selected are unspecified 
in this article However, this sample appears to be 
identical to the one used m Robertson and Rossiter 
(1974), in which all of the boys in four of ihe schools 
were included, anu all the boys in one class at each 
grade level m the fifth school were included. The 
method of selecting schools and the classes in the 
fifth school IS unspecified m the 1974 article Inter- 
views were completed with the mothers in 87 percent 
of the ca^es, thus eliminating 1 3 percent of the sub- 
jects from this study 

Sample Size: N-253 mother-child dyads 
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Exporimental Design: This study \^as essentially 
correlational in nature Children's responses were 
obtained through personal interviews at school by 
trained graduate students Parents responses were 
obtained through telephone interviews conducted by 
the same interviewing team 

Specific Outcome Measures: Parent and child 
reports with respect to two sets ot variables were ob- 
tained The tirst set (televisions exposure, viewing 
supervision, co-viewing, and parent-child interac- 
tion) assessed parentally imposed television controls 
w:th closed-end questions The second set {per- 
suasive intent recognition, liking, bel ie; jbilu^ , 
motivation) assessed the perceived susceptibility ot 
children to TV commer^'ials with closed-end ques- 
tions for parents, and open-end questions tor 
children The response sets for aM ot the variables 
were trichotomized either by utilizing closed-end 
questions with three categories, inspecting the total 
resp )nse distribution tor each vari^ible and dividing 
the responses on this basis, or by coding open-ended 
responses into three categories 

Statistical Tests: Yes (parametric and nun- 
parametric) 

Unit of Analysis: Individuals 

Results: Onl> two ot the television control 
measures and two of the commercial susceptibht> 
measures show significant parent-child correlations 
(Pearson r) The TV control variables producing a 
signit'icapt (positive) con elation between parents 
and children were television exposure and parent- 
child interaction The commercial susceptabilitv 
variables producing significant (positive) correla- 
tions were persuasive intent recognition and 
believability The reported r'stor all ot Ihc \a^iai».LS 
are low (all under 1 8 ) 

X- analyses tor aggregate response simiidnts in- 
dicated that parents and children respofid 



difterr ntly, parem and child resA)nse distributions 
were sigfiiticantly different vqv all but one 
, believability) of the response variables Parents 
reported exeitmg more viewing supervision than the 
children reported experiencing In addition, parents 
appeared to underestimate their children's commer- 
cial susceptability 

An analyMj^ of parer^ and child consensus by 
grade level indicated that the age variable can not 
account for the parent-child reporting discrepancy 
Analysis of parent and child responses by parent s 
education and occupation indicated tnat parents 
report stronger social-class effects than their 
children "The added bias by social class means that 
the sound practices of more enlightened pai ents may 
not be as prevalent as they appear" (p 21 ) 

Success: Not applicable 

Sponsorship: Leo Burnett, Fnc , Mattel, Kellogg, 
Nestle, Management and Behavioral Science Center 
ot the University of Pennsylvania, and National 
Science Foundation 

*i 

Published: Yes 

Criticisms: Ihe principal criticism (.f this study 
concerns ihe questionable validity ot parent and 
child reports without observation of children's ac- 
tual lewing patterns, etc Also, it is difficult to 
determine if parents' and children's responses are 
equivalent For exampL, wh^'n both a child and 
parent report that uie child "likes" commercials (or 
report differently), it is questionable whether the 
concept of "likes comifiercials" means the same 
»hing tor children and atlalts 

Summary: This correlat, nal study suggests that 
parents' and children's perceptions ot TV control 
exerted by parents' and children's susceptability to 
commercials may ditter 
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Children and Commercial Persuasion An Attribj- 
ti(>n Theory Analysis. Thomas S Robertson and 
John R Rossiter Jonmcil nt Lonsionvr Research 1, 
June 1974 

Purpose: To examine the extent to which childre.i 
are capable ot understanding the purposes ot televi- 



sion Lommercials and the eftects ot such understand- 
ing on attitudes and purchase requests 

Population: First, third, and tilth grade boys in tive 
schools within the Philadelphia area Catholic school 
sy 'cm 
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S«mpto S«l«ction Procedure: Ail ot the hoys in 
four of the schools uere included (census). \^hr in 
the fifth school all the bovs in one class lu each grade 
level were included The procedure for selecting the 
classes mcluded m this latter school is unspecified 
In addition, the procedure tor selecting the tive 
schools lb unspecified Onl\ tv^o students did not 
participate 

Sample Size: N^289 

Outcome Measures: Interviev^crs used open-ended 
questions adapted from Ward { 1^72) "and modified 
in line with our conceptual framework and question- 
naire pretests" — thus, the measures '.vere not stand- 
ard 

Experimental Design: This vvas a descriptive 
study Children v^ere intervicv^ed using open-ended 
questions by trained graduate students Subject 
responses v^ere coded blind by three judges. . ! the 
few cases (less than 5 percent) where the judges did 
not agree were eliminated from the study Several 
variables were coded in this manner— for example, 
vvhether or not a child could discnnunaK' between 
programs and couuiiercials, or could recognize the 
mtent ot commercials Parent-chiid interaction vvas 
based on child reports, and pi^e; interaction wds 
based on tliC child's designation b\ other students in 
the sample as a ^best tri-jnd " 

Unit Of Analysis: Individuals 

Statistical Tests: ^cs (Kendall correlation LuCtti- 
cients and multivariate disx^riitiinant analssesl 

Results: An overview «)t the results suggests in- 
creasingly sophisticated cognitions and less pi)sin\e 
attitudmal structures'' toward M)mmercials with age 
(increasing gr^de levels) 

Children's attribution ot persuasive mtent to 
conimercials was signiticantlv and posiiiveK related 
to age and parental education Discriminant analvsis 
suggested that age was the most significant laLior 
The child's interaction level w»th parents, the pres- 
ence or absence of older siblings, and level of peer 
integration were all unrelated to the perception oi 
per:>uasive intent I he only factor signif icantlv 
as«v)Ciated with attributing assistive (helptul or in- 
formational) intent to commercials was absence of 
J o^Her siblings — the older or only children tend to see 
advertising as designed to assist 
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Children who are C4pabre of recognizing com- 
mercials as persuasive 1) can distinguish commei- 
cials from programing. 2) can recognize the exist- 
ence of an external source or a commercial sponsor, 
3) perceive the idea of intended audience. 4) are 
aware of {h< symbolic nature of commercials, and 5' 
cite instances of negative discrepancies where tne 
produ».t did not meet their expectations based on the 
commercial message (correlations between each of 
these 5 variables and recognition of persuasive in- 
tent were all significant, however, all are probably 
highly correlated with age) Stepwise discriminant 
weights suggested that symbolic perception was the 
primary determinant of peisuasive intent recogni- 
tion Only two of the correlations between recogmz- 
ing assistive intent and these five variables were sig- 
nificant r :ognition of an external source or spon- 
sor and pel Dtion of an intended audience 

The two intent variables (assistive and per- 
suasive) were also related to attitudes (trust, liking, 
and consumption motiv ation) There are several sig- 
nificant results Children holding assistive intent at- 
tributions tend to trust commercials more (positive 
conflations), whereas if he sees them as persuasive 
he tends not to like them (negatnc correlation) 
While ab;lity to recognize either type of intent is 
negativel) related to consuiiiption motivation, only 
the correlation between persuasive intent recogni- 
tion and diminished desire tor advertised products is 
significant Dis. uTimant analyses indicated that 
[)ersuasive intent is the dominant factor (over assis- 
tive inten't) in predicting trust, liking, and consump- 
tion motivation when both t>pcs are Lonsidered m 
combination 

Success: Not applicable {no treatment) 

Sponsorship: Leo Humett Inc . Mattel. Kellogg. 
Nestle. Management and Behavioral Science Center 
of the Universit) of Penns)lvania and National 
Science Foundation 

Published: Ws 

Criticisms:'As the authors point out, the sample 
\>a5 limited to Cathc^lic b()>s Thus the results are 
not generalizablc to other groups The authors men- 
tion that a pilot study in a public slKoo. found th.r 
religious differences "tended to complicate intc^ 
v iew content and measurement." which suggests that 
difteiences between various r^^iigious groups on the 
measured variables mav well exist 
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I his stud IS subject to all he criticisms accom- 
pan\ing the u'.e ot open-ended questionnaire tech- 
niques — especially the question of whether the 
tesponse*: accurately represent reality The u>e of 
three judges adds confidence to the scoi ing of the in- 
tervie*vs, although the subjects who were eliminated 
due to lack rater agreement may have been atypi- 
cal, w us further limiting the generalizabilit^ of the 
result 

Summary: This descriptive study suggested the 
following relationships Children appear to develop 
increasingly sophisticated cognitions about comn ?r- 
Liais. including attribution of persua e intent, with 
age Parent educi^tion was also positively related (o 



\ttrtbutton of persuasive intcni, as were tr^c cogni- 
tive variables Children who attributed persuasive 
intent to commercials, tended to iikc ihcm less, trust 
them less, and were less likeU to express a desire tor 
the products advertised Children who aliribuied 
assistive mtert tended ; > like and trust the commer- 
cials, but not necessu il> to exprc.^ ^ desire lor the 
products Recognition ot persuasive intent was 
dominant over recognitKMi ot assistive intent in pre 
d: Mng liking, trust, and commerLial motivation 
The study's principal weakness are linmed 
generalizability ot the results and the weaknesses 
'^sociated with the use of a nonstandard ^pen-ended 
interview format Since the studv was none x pen - 
mental, causal inieicMices are not lustitied 
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( riildrei. s Inforrr <<n Processing of Television Ad- 
vertising Scott Wn. 1 and Daniel Wackman In P 
f^larke, (Ed ), AVh Models ^br Mass Communuutum 
W<'s(W(/i. Beverly Hills Sage, pp 119146 

Purpose: To examine two a^;'LV(S t,f children's in- 
formation processing of TV cnmniercials— selcctioii 
ot informaiu)n a.^d cognitive processing ot informa- 
tion 



Exporimentaf Design: I his s\\iC\ uas eonipleiely 
descriptive 

Statistical Tests: Test (X-l tor mtarmaiion proc- 
essing data, but not tf)r seiec.ion ol intornKiiion 
data 

Unit of Ansfysis: Indiv iduais and individua! 
responses 



PopulatiOfK: Children o*^ mothers paritjipaiing in 
Bosion area service clubs *- 

Sample Seleciion Procedure: A randu n sample i^^ 
the service clubs was initially contacted From each 
of these clubs, ' approximately ' equal numbers of 
nother^ ot 5-12 yeai olds were randomly selected 
Ot 108 niothei ^ initiallv contacted, 90 agreed to par- 
ticipate The final sample, for which all of the col- 
lected data are available, numbered ^1 

Sanple Si^e: N=67 

Outcome Measures: Children's loMrm^^* on proc- 
e^sin^ was mvesugated ihrougly direct interviews 
v.ith the children The intervi^* transcripts were 
c .ued h) two research assistant. Children s selec- 
tion ot mtor»*'iation was exam.t/ed through training 
mothers to code their thildien^ attentional behavior 
while watchinp, TV Mothers completed viewing 
logs which indicated when the child was likely to be 
wat lUng TV Specitic times for observatior were 
sampled from tKese logs Evei_^ 10th commercia. ;e- 
q. ,?nce that the child WitcheJ was coded and in- 
cluded m the study. 

O 
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r ^sults: 

fnfcyrnuiiKm t^roi t ss 'ji,' ( oninit'u lah Mosi ^-K 
year olds exhibited a low level underslandinti ot 
what a commercial is. whne the n '}orit\ ot 9-12 
year olds exhibited a medium level understanding 
(significant X- age by level ot awa encss) 

Most 5-8 year olds exhibited low level ditteren- 
iiatKjn between commercials and programs, whereas 
ihree-totrths of the 9-12 year '»lds exhibited high 
level dittcrentiation (s'gnitieant X-) Fo'" both o! 
ihese variables (commercial understandmg and 
program-C()mmercial dittereniiaiion ) low lev 
responses indicated a reliaiae perceptual LUt 
v>hile higher level responses indicated a greater un- 
derstanding of the meaning ot the message 

\ The 5f mple was (' ded into throe ''cognitive 
levels" low (children who gave low 'cvei responses 
'io both of the above two questions ), medium 
(children who gave a medium or high level response 
U) the commercr:' understanc^m^ question and a 
high level response to the program -commercial 
differentiation ouestK^n), and high (the pertornuince 

174 ^"''^ 



characterizing mese subjects is unspccitied) These 
cldssit.catu)r\sjvere related to the subjects* ages 

Children's awareness ot the purpt^se ot ciniinier- 
cials was shuv n to inciease with cognitive level A 
Similar result was de.nonstrated tor the relationship 
between complexity of recall of liked and disliked 
commercials and cognitiv e level The reasons given 
t>^r hking or disliking commercials differed ,some- 
v.«iat across cognitive levels, m particular, a thir. of 
low and medium level children based their feelings 
toward the commercial on their response to the 
product advertised, compared to only 5 percen* of 
high level children Lower cognitive level children 
are more hkely to perceive commercials as truthful, 

judge the commercial's truthfulness on a percep- 
.jal (as opposed to a reality-testing) basis, and to 
give trusting res|.(^nses (not aware of the selling mo- 
tive) when asked why commercials do or don't tell 
the truth 

Children's Selfition of Information AUenti()n to 
commercials decreased fr()m the first to later com- 
mercials in a sequence, lower cognaiv e level subjects 
showed the smallest decrease in attention fr<fm the 
program to the first commercial, while the high level 
children showed the greatest differentiation between 
attention to the program and the first commercial 
Low cognitive level children also demonstrated the 
most stability in their atientional behavior toward 
commercials appearing at the beginning or end ver- 
<^us the midd'w of a program, or at different \ lewing 
times Children's attention to commc.cials was re- 
lated to the types of products advertised, however, 
the low level subjects did not appear to demonstrate 
g'^ater stabihtv across ditferent product tvpes th. n 
the higher level subjei.ts 

Success: Not applicable 



% 

Sponsorship: National Institute of Mental Health. 
The Marketing Science Insiiiute, and the American 
Asm lation of Advertising Agencies ' 

Published: \es ^ 

Criticisms: A large proportion of the subjects ini- 
tially contacted were not included in the final 
analysis An attempt should have been made io 
determine if these subjecis were atypical 

I IS unclear if the coders of ttTe information prv)C- 
essing interviews weie aware of the subjects' ages If 
this were the rase, the ratings of subject responses 
may have been unintentionally biased Also, one 
may question the accuracy and comparabihtv of liie 
mothers' codings of their children's viewing patterns 
{eg, mothers of children of ditferent levels may 
have differed in their coding beh,i\UTS) 

The authors neglect to snecitv the criteria tor a 
"high Cognitive level" classitic<iti(»n 

Summary: This des«.npiive siudv indicated that 
"children's inlormation selection and processing is 
influenced b> theircoghitive devefopmcnt' (p 143) 
Lt^wer cognitive level children tended to focus on 
perceptual features ol commercials, while higher 
.level subjects focused on more abstrcuj features In 
addition, lower level '.nudren were more likel> to 
trub' commercials than higher level childcen The at- 
tentional patterns of the >ower level children were 
stable across different conditions, wh'le the higher 
level subjects showed more differenuation in theii* 
attentional behavior The studv s principal weak;ics,s 
is the possibility ot bias in the coding of subject 
r -ses 
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Children's Reactions to Television Advertising An 
Experimental Appro,'<ch M Goldberg and Ci 
Gorn, Journal oj Consumer Reseanh, V ol i. Sept 
1974 

Purpose: To determine the extent to which !\ 
comnficrcials motivate children to trv to obtain ad- 
vertised products 

ERIC 



Popui«^'^On: 8 to 10 y^Mr old boys assi)Ciated with a 
recreation department in an English speaking upp^r 
middle class suburb of Montreal 

Sanole Selection Procedure: Lnspeciti?d 
Sample Size: N 133 



Experimentai Design: Suh|cus unreduced lo 
lu«) new t()\s u*l <ui the nitirkcl) B<iseluu' 

incu^uivs ot iiliuudcs lt»\vaid cdth ot the Jwo ^()^^ 
wtrc ohliiiritd on a ^ p("<;jiu bipolar scale (appareniK 
n(>l sliifidard ) On an(»tIuM point bipolar sccdc w illi 
!hctirsit«»\ {(>(. ) represent nig oiic pole and the other 
(HVV ) roprcseniiiig the other, the subjCLt'- 
^|le^.lt^ed which <it the two io\s he would rather get 

\ \pcclanc\ w<»s experniUMUall) nianipalated bv 
the experim^Milet ielling ihe children tliat he had 
onl\ 1 (low e\pCLianL\) K (ini)Llerate expCLtanev), 
«»r i 4 (hiiih expeLiiti.LV ) CX s lor the 15bo\sineach 
gruup Subjects were told thiii to win the lov thev 
wi'uld ha\e to sol\e a puzzle It thev were the first, 
among the iirsl S, oi ilie hrsi 14 bovs (depending on 
level ot cxpe^ianev ), the^ vs'^uid win the lOV It thev 
quit oLtiu-e the winiicis in their group solved the 
pu/zle :hev would rcLCiv e HVV s but it thev were still 
w ukin;: atiiT the vvnvieis solved the nti//le thev 
wiKiid wm fiolhiii^ H\\ was chosen as the alterna- 
Mve prize because pilot tests (unreported) rndiCitted 
that the children had a slight pretereriLC tor the C ( 
( h'ldren we»e .tsketl toi theu perwcived Lh^Mices ot 
winning on ti "s M>int stale Ciroups ot children were 
subsequeriilv shnv. n a progrtini with either i\ 1, or 3 
(*(' com nierL lals inserted Atter the program 
children rated their atMiudes towarii the program on 
a "^-ponit sLab- Ihe [MeprogrcUii measures ot the 
desirahiliiv vd the tovs a ' the perceived probiiniiitv 
(d v\. inning (X vvere reaLlmiiiistercd Children weie 
then reminded <)• the nufiiber ot tovs avadable and 
the perceived prolMbiluv (d winning was measured a 
third time Children ihen worked in sep. irate cubi 
cles on a ditticult experimental puzzle W hen a child 
decrded to stop he lett the cubicle, and the other 
childten were unav. are ot his t!eparture h noted tht 
lime ca'Ji child vvorked on tht^ pu/zle Kmallv sub 
lects ratod the task\ interest and ditticulty on two 5- 
poini seniles, and were given a set < \ flW to. p.»r 
Mcipating 

• :r vuiiimary, tlie design was a "^x3 ladonal (3 
lev els ot c'»'iiniercial exposure and 3 lev els ot expcc 
tiiiicv ) w ith approxini'Mclv 1 5 subjects cell Subjects 
were ruidonilv ass.encd to cells Ihe dependent 
measures Acrc time »pcnt on ihe l«tsk and the at- 
titudinal data 

Unit of Analysis: In iiv iduals 

Statistical T^sls: \es, AN()\ \, AN( n\ a, and 

post hoc comparisor.s 

O 
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Results: The manipulation ot expectancy was sue- . 
cesstul in that the posuest results revealed a signifj- 
cant mam efteci A Neuman-Kayls tost rev ealed that 
the perceived chances ot w inning the CC v%ere higher 
m the high expectancv group man m the other two 
groups, however, the moderate ar\d low groups wcc 
ab'iosl identical 

Prior t(> exposure to me commercials C C and HW 
were seen as approxinratelv oquallv attractive Ihe 
program was viewed as t air I > interesting Thepuz/lc 
was perceived aN ery hard and tairly interesting 
I here vyere n{) signitichni dittcrences among treat- 
ment levels on any ot these measures 

Iwo w ,y ANO\ A\ were pertoiiiied on at- 
titudmal and behavioral data u> determine the 
ettecis ot expectancv and commercial exposure 
Analvses with time spent on the puz/le betore quit- 
ting (persistance measure) were meaningtul tor those 
su.ijects who could not solv e the task (n -= I 22 Thus, 
the subjects solving ihe task (n- 1! ) were excluded 
trom all analvsis The authors pertormed a 
logarithmic transtormatioii to normalize the li.n it 
task data ANCOX'A's on the atliludmal data were 
pertormed, covarving on preprogram scores Ihe 
covanance analysis v«.as essential since there were 
su' tantial p»-*?program ditterences on the at- 
Mtudinal measures (despite randorfi assignment) 
The two attiiudindl measures were attitude toward 
the CC and comparative attitude (CC is HVV) 

I here was a significant main ctreei oi expectancy 
on both attitude measure In both cases, the < nly sig- 
niticant dttference occurred between subjects m the 
high and moderate expectancy groups (the attitudes 
tor low expectancy groups tell in between) Thus, 
high expectancy ot receiving the toy enhanced its 
value in comparison to moderate expectancy There 
was also a srgniticant expectancy effect on the 
amount ot time spent working on the puz/le High 
expectancy subject' worked significantly longer than 
those in the low expectancy group (with moderate 
expectancy m the middle) Ihus. persistance 
behavior was related to exp ctancy 

There was a signitlcani ' v)mmercial exposure 
effect on the comparative attitud*- measure but not 
on the attitude toward the CC measure The in- 
creases trom 0 to noth 1 and exposurej on i . com- 
pare ive measure were signiticant. but there was no 
ditferenve between the means m the I and 3 ex- 
posure groups The number o* commercials also sig- 
nificantly <»*k'Cted lime worked at the tasks to win 



ihc CC Oiilv the Jittcrciicc between u and I cx- 
posuics was signiticant, vuth 1 conui .ri lal rt^sulting 
in increased time worked at the t.isk ( ! 'le ditterenLe 
between the 0 and 3 conditions ivas **|us' below the ^ 
percent le\el ot signitioance * ) 

I here were no MgniiKanl inieraLt n ettects 
(coninierwial exposure x expi.^tancv ) T hus, children 
With low expectanc) o^ obtaining a *to\^are siili 
altected b\ conuiiercials Allernaiiv el\ the com- 
mercials did not create enough desire tor a to\ to 
einninate the ditterential attects ot expeLian^v 

Success: Although some subhv poiheses were not 
supported (e g , the authors predicted an interaction 
efteet, and die piedictcd positive relationship be- 
tween expectaiKv and attitude toward the product 
was (ml\ partiaiU supported), the results gvncralK 
supported the h\potheses that expecta»ic\ and toni- 
mercial.cxposure attect attit des and behav lor in the 
predicted directions 1 hus the stud\ should be ^-iu- 
sidercd sui'''''sstul 

Sponsorship: ( An^id ( ouncil draru 
Published: es 



Criticisms: The experimental manipulaitnn of cx- 
pectancN was onl\ pariialU successtul. while the 
high expectancy group dithered signif.cantlv from 
the inoiierate and hnv expt'ctancv groups these lat- 
ter two groups had similar perceived chances ot win- 
ning (expectanc)) Thus, it may have been more ap- 
prf)priate to combine these two groups tor the pur- 
poses of analysis, since differences between tncse two 
groups on the dependent variables would appear not 
to be caused by expcctanc\ ditferences 

The exclusion ot the II subjects who actually 
solved the puzzle ma\ indicate that the brightest stu- 
acnts were eliminated, thus limiting the generaliza- 
tion of the t Hidings In addiiu)n, excluding these sub- 
jects md\ have contributed to preprogram attitude 
differ cnces between groups despite random assign 
111 en t 

Summary: !his studv was well executed Subjects 
were randf>mlv assigned t'» treatment combinations, 
and the data an.rivsis appeared c irctul and c*ppropri- 
ate The results suggest that coninierci<»l exposure to 
a to\ and exp^jctancv ot receiving the tov intluence 
ihe(.hil(J\ .'ttitudc toward the t()\ (in comparison to 
another tov } and his beha\ lor in attempting to f»biairt 
It 
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httectsot fcievision Ad^ 'Mng on ChildrL.. } trst 
\ear f xpei .inenlal Lviuence, Charles \tMn, 
Report /xj. F\ Advertising and ( hildrcn ProjCLt, 
l inal Report. Department of C onuPun!^.ations. 
Michigan State rni\ersit\, June 1^^"^ 

Purpose: To examine the impact ot varnnis ailvei- 
tismg prt^ctices on the knowledge attitudes and 
behavior ^y^Ling children 

Popufstion: F lcmentar\ and prcsLti-nj ciiildrL'. in 
the Lansing are.t 

Sample Selection Procedure: \ w : dcmentarv 
schools and two preseliof)ls '\ ere ^.aretullv st,lectcd 
to provide a substantial prop')rtion of hLiLk stu- 
dents " Thus they were not randomU selected 
'Most students in each M^hool n^ot icipateti 
(parent s permission Acquired ) V\ hde the sample n 
eluded suiM^'^i*» <>l 5^L.S le\els, it vvas "purposiv el\ 
skewed to ov er represent children ti Mii less atU.m 
taged backgr<»und> " 



Sample Size: N s(h) 

Experimental Design: Subjects were exposed to 
i>ne of the eight 2()-nMnute stimulus tapes contUiiiing 
entertainment rn<itcrial, advertising, and news 

I here were nine cxperimentiil hypotheses being 
le^i^'H Jhc b<isic design toi investigating each of the 
hypothcs'-s involved comparnig half ot the total sub- 
jects expose! to one version ot the stimulus and the 

*\her hall viewing an alternate version (while there 
were eight stimulus tapes, there were not eight 
dttterent h treatments — rather, there v -re nine hy- 
potheses lor Afiicfi there were two conditiors) ' 

I he siimulusjapes were played to groups ot tour 
children at a time It is uncJear 'low these groups 
were lormed One ot the eight stimulus tapes was 
randomly selected tor sfiow, ng to each group One- 
halt ot tfie subjects responded to postvfcwing inter- 
views while the othe* halt underwent a product 
selecting procedure addition, one-half of all sub- 
jects were monitored for responses while viewing 



The method tor assigning subjects to these condi- 
tions iS unspecitied 

Outcome Measures: coders rated the attentional 
and affective responses of halt of the subjects 'icring 
fhe tapes Attention was rated on a 5-point scale 
(amount of eye contact) Degr . of enjoyment and 
irritation wera rated on 3-step scales (high, moder- 
ate, low) X'.rbalizations were coded acco.ding to 
topic and valence Change m interest was rated on a 
3-point scale (increase, no change, decrease) 

After viewing the tapes, half of the subjects re- 
sponded to- nonstandard interviews The other halt 
participated m a product selection and play condi- 
tion Behavioral and verbal preferences, expecta- 
tions, and aggressive behaviors were r^;? .ded by an 
assistant ^ 

Statistical Tests: es (t tests. X ) 

Results: This study ot the impact of various advcr- 
ti^ng practices on the kn{)U ledge, attitudes, and 
behavior ot young children reports a large number 
ot findings Some are selected here 

(1) Pn MIUM OlhFR STR A I hC}\— Children 
more often desired a breaktast t{)od when the com- 
mercial teaturt^l a premium toy than when a pre- 
mium was r )t mentioned however, they were not 
more liKMy to anticipate asking t .eir mother to buy 
It for them 

(2) PROGRAM CHARACThRS APPhARINO 
IN COMMERCIALS— Those viewing a Hintstones 
cereal ad more otten desired the product when the 
ad was shown in the context of a Flintstones cannon 
than in a Bugs Bunny cartoon, this did not seem to 
be due to contusing the commercial with the content 
ot the program, but rather a heightened identitica- 
tion with the program characters in the commercial 

(3) RAlIONAL MESSACih STRAIK)\— A 
rational vitan in-oncr^red cereal aci Wc*s readily 
learned and equUly successtul in terms ot te^al! and 
desire, compared lo a standard emotional presenia 
tion nt the cereal 

(4) LLARNING FROM PUBLIC SLRV KT 
ANNOUNCFMhNVS— Th'-^w who viewed an anti- 
It ng PSA less ottcn exhibited littering behavior 
atterwards, ct)mpared to those ufio did not sec this 
ad 



(5) MEDICINE ADVERTISING— Children 
who viewed a '"^rietan commercial more often indi- 
cated that they would take medicine for a cold, 
thought pills were more effective, and perceived 
higher levels of illnes" in society, compared to those 
who did not see the ad 

(6) DISCLAIMERS— A toy commercial with an 
^.udio as well as a video superimposed disclaimer ot 
noninc.uded batteries produced greater awareness 
{)t this qualification but created less piuduct desire 
than a video-orly disclaimer 

(7) CLUSTERED VS DISPERSED STRUC- 
TURE OF PRESLNTATION— Slightly'greater 
levels ot conimer»:iaip^ttenti(^n. enjoyment, learning, 
and desire were obtained when conimercials were 
bunched together rather than conventionally dis- 
persed 

Success: It is djtticult to determine it the treat- 
ments were generally successtul. since a large num- 
ber of hvDothescs were tested In general, attention 
to and learning from commercials were *^trongly re- 
lated to the age ot the subfects. the etfects of the 
various treatments or *eaining and other behaviors 
ih nuwd. an^^ *t^pends strongly on the specific aspect 
of the pro am which is 'uMng considered 

Criticisms: The method ot assigning subjects to the 
various mcasurenient conditions is unclear In addi- 
tion, while stimulus tapes were randomly assigned to 
groups ot tour subjects, the method ot assigning sub- 
jects to groups IS un lear 

Ratings ot subject responses (eg , degree ot en- 
)o\nient) weic bd->cd on observer judgments It is oh- 
\ lou^ that these t atmgs may not accurately represent 
the subject's underlying condition In addition, 
coder expectations may have unconsciously biased 
the results 

This studs tocuscd 'in shon term eticv.ts ot IV' 
advertising It .vould be 'ntormative to conduct 
longer term studies to supplement these tindings 

The authors ttstcd the significance ol their find- 
ings with multiple t tests, thus increasing the proba- 
bility ot a ditfcrerue appctinng due to chtince 

Published: No 

Sponsorship: OthcL ot child Dcvclopni nt 
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Summary; This study tested several hypotheses 
concerning the effects of TV commercials or. 
children's learnmg and other behaviors Learning 
and attention were strongly related to the age of the 
subjects, while the effects of the various treatment 
manipulations on subject behaviors were mixed and 



depended on the specific hypothesis being con- 
sidered. The study's major weaknesses are failu»-e to 
specify how subjects were assigned to groups and 
measurement conditons, and the questionable 
validity of coder's ratings of subject behaviors 
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Effects of Television Advertising on Children — 
Second Year Experimental Evidence Charles 
Atkin, Report #2, TV Advertising and Children 
Project, June >75 

Purpose: To test children's intentional and inciden- 
tal learning from television commercials 

Population: Elementary sc hool students {grades 
2-5) in Lansing and East Lansing, Michigan 

Sampio Selection Procedure: While the author 
states ihat the schools represented "varying socio- 
economic neighborhoods," hov^ these schools were 
selected is unspecified "Almost every student ' in 
the s'jiccted grades m each school participated in the 
experiment (with parents' permission) 

Sample Size: N =400 

Experimental Detign: Subjects viewed one of lour 
versions or a 15-minute videotape containing 
children's /lews, entertainment, and advertising 
content The content of the commercials was 
manipulated across the h^ur experimental tapes, to 
allow the testing of rime experimental questions The 
students from each classroom were randomly 
assigned to tx^o groups One of the four stimulus 
tapes was randomly selected for showing to each 
group Alter viewing the tape, subjects responded to 
a 10-page multiple choice questnnnaire 

utcome Measure: Ten page muluple-choice 
cstmnnaire (not standard) 

Statistical Tests: Yes(X^ and jorrelations) 

Unit of Analysis: individual 

Results: Many findings are reported, some d^c 
selected here 

(I) OCCUPATIONAL ShX ROLES— The oc 
cupational m'e portrayed hv a woman in an ordin- 



ary eyeglass advertisement was varied one group 
saw her dressed as a v )urt judge, another as a com- 
puter programer, a third group saw her as a techni- 
cian repairing TV sets, and the control group saw no 
eyeglass commercial Ss who were exposed to a pa»'- 
ticular occupational model were more likely to 
select that occupation as appropriate for women. 

(2) RECREATIvyNAL SEX ROLES-^Thc sex of 
children shown playing with a traditionall> male- 
oriented racing car set was varied one group saw 
two girls playing with the r^icing cars and the other 
group saw two boys. Not all Ss perceived the sex of 
the m')dels, but those & who did perceive the actors 
to be girls were far more likely to teel that girls 
should appropriately play with racing cars and were 
slightly more desirous of playing with the tcy them- 
selves 

(3) LEARNING FROM PUBLIC SERVICE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS-^ne group viewed a half- 
minate cartoon message emphasizing that sugar con- 
sumption produces cavities und may eventually 
cause teeth »o fall <iut, the control group d^j not see 
this PSA Exposed subjects tended to believe that 
sugar causes cavuies and makes teeth fall out, were 
more worried about getting cavities, and more often 
felt that sugar was not good for them Vic-vers were 
slightly more likeiy to say that they ould eat less 
sugar m the future 

(4) MEDICINE USAGE-^The verbal script of a 
standard headache remedy commercial was altered 
to emphasize moderation in usage Half heard con- 
ventional claims of speedy headache relief, while the 
others also heard the qualification that the medicine 
should be taken only "when you really need it" and 
that one shouldn't ta'<e "too many" pills for a 
headache. The qualified ad was )ust as effective in 
terms of brand awareness ai.d acceptance of relief 
claims There was a slight tendency for 5s hear..ig 
the qualified message to say that people shouldn t 
take pills for mild headaches and that they would 
personally take less pills foi headache relief 
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(5) HERO-FIGURE ENDORSEMEN T-^In a 
commerctal promoting a cookie product, the spokes- 
man was dressed either m ordinary street cfoches or 
m an astronaut uniform The group viewing the or- 
dinary spokesman were slight'v niore likely to want 
to tal the cookies than Ss exposed to the astronaut - 
h^ro figure, there was no difference m the intention 
to, ask parents to purchase the product 

(6) COMPARATIVE MESSAGE 
STRATEGY— One version of a chocolate bar com- 
mercial employed a conventional "ono-sided" 
strategy of descfibmg only positive attributes of the 
product, while a "two-sided" version included com- 
parisons with a competing brand along dunesions ot 
size and nutrition Ss in the two-sided condition were 
somewhat more likely to learn about the two at- 
tributes of the advertised product. Although many 
two-sided subjects mistakenly thought that they had 
seen an ad sponsored by the competing brand , they 
were no more likely to prefer the competitor, Ss 
receiving the one ded message liked each candy 
brand about as well as the two-Sidea Ss 

(7) MESSAGE REPETITION— One group sav^ a 
blemish-cream commercial once and half sa\v it pre- 
sented twice several minutes apart on the tape 
Those in the double exposure condition were more 
likely to remember the brand name of the product 
and to worry about blemishes than those exposed 
once, but U did not express any greater liking lor the 
product, intention to buy it. or belief m effective- 
ness 



Success: Depends upon specific hvoothesis being 
considered 

Sponsorship: Office ot Chile* Development 
Published: Nv 

Criticisms: As always, the validitv of results ob- 
tained with nonstandard multiple-choice question- 
naires IS open to question For this reason, the inclu- 
sion of behavioral indices would seem advisable 

The authors do not state Ihc exact number < t sub- 
jects at each age level view mg the ditterera ta;>e ver- 
sions 

This study focused only on short-tei.ii cttect?* 
Also, the experimental setting ilack (^t diversions in 
experimental room)ma\ have artificalK heightened 
attentum to commercials 

Summary: This study used a partial!) randomized 
design in investigating nine experimental hypotheses 
concerning the effects of TV advertising on 
children's sex-role attilud':s and personal health, 
practices, and the persuasive impact < f ccitam ad- 
vertising message strategies and source attributes 
The results differ according to the specific hy- 
pothesis under consideration The study's major 
weaknesses are questionable vahdiiv of the ouicome 
measure. anJ tne artificiality of the test situat^n 
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Effects of Television Advertising on Children — 
Survey of Pre-Adolescent s Response:* to Television 
Commercials Charles Atkm Report #6 TV Ad- 
vertising and Children Project, Depart!nent of Com- 
munications, Michigan State University, July 1975 

Purpoto: To descnbe patterns t)f advertising ex- 
posure and evaluation in the naturalistic setting and 
to examm' the role of commercials in late childhood 
socialization. 

Population: Fourth through seventh graders from 
Michigan schools 

Sampio SAiactlon Procedure: While the authoi 
states that subi^^ts came from ''a number of schools 
:n urban, urnan, and smalltown areas of 



Michigan," the method used toseleci these schools is 
unspecified It is unclear, if all available subjects 
within the chosen schools participated \u the study 

Sample Size: N-775 

Experimental Design: This stud\ was pureh 
descriptive An "<^mnibus survey instrument" con- 
taining multiple chntce and open-ended questions 
designed to measure children's responses to TV ad- 
vertising was administered to all subiects In addi- 
tion, each questionnaire tontaine(' a supplementary 
^et of Items 256 fifth, sixth, and seventh grade stu- 
dents responded U) a supplement containing ques- 
tions a^out medicine, while 50(^ children (fourth- 
seventh grades) received a food and nutrition sup- 
plement It IS unclear how the sup[)leiucnts were 

I SI 
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assigned to subject (but assignment apparently was 
not random) 

Outcom* Mtoa»ur«: Nonstandard questionnaire 
Statitticai TmU: Yes (correlation coefficients). 
Unit of Analysis: Individual 
RasuKs: Selected findings are 

(1) ADVERTISING EXPOSURE^-^Preadoles- 
cence is a period of heavy television consumption, 
with respondents reporting more than 2 hours of 
pi ime time viewing each evening They still viev^ 
many Saturday morning programs (particularly 
fourth and fifth graders) and also watch te'*n- 
oriented music programs. These viewing patterns in- 
dicate that youngsters encounter a large number of 
C(>mmercials for a wide variety of product types 
Across 26 specific ads, children report being 
moderately aitcntive when commert:ialh appear. 

(2) E^^ALUATION QF ADVERTISING— Most 
children report being irritated by commercial inter- 
ruptions, the sample is divided on the question of 
banning Sauirday n.orning commercials, with 
younger chilyen and those who are highly irritated 
tending to*^vor removal. Preadolescents are 
generally skeptical of the trustworthiness of TV ads, 
less than one-fourth think that commercials always 
ttW the truth. Children who disbelieve commercials 
tend to disbelieve authority figures such as adults 
and salesmen, but attention and liking of ads are not 
related to either form of distrust. 

(3) ADVERTISING AND HYGIENE— There 
are substantial positive associations bet veen ex- 
posure to deodorant/MOUthwash/acne cream com- 
mercials and worry about personal hygiene, using 
hygiene products, perceiving the importance aad 
societal usage of these ^.oducts, and believing that 
the products work effectively 

(4) MEDICINE ADVERTISING— Exposure to 
ads for headache/stomach ache/sleeplessness 
remedies is moderately related to children's percep- 
tions that people often become ill and rely on 
medicine, and to their personal concern about get- 
ting sick Personal usage g-^.d approval of medicine is 
only weakly affected by advertising There is no evi- 
dence that ads contribute to positive attitudes 
tt>ward illicit drugn 



(5) CEREAL ADVERTISING— Children wno 
watch the most cereal ads on Saturday television ire 
much more likely to ask parents to buy cereal* and 
to eat advertised brands, those from families with no 
snack rules are most strongly affected Arguing with 
parents and becoming angry when requests are 
denied arc mediated by increased request frequency. 
Advertising does not significantly affect beliefs ot 
th; value of sugar or the incidence of tooth cavities 

(6) CANDY ADVERTISING— Advertising has 
a modest impact on children's eating of advertised 
candy brands and quantity of candy bars consumed. 
There are negligible effects on beliefs about sugar 
and development of cavities 

(7) ADVERTISING AND NUTRITION— 
Children most exposed to mformational cereal 
messages stressing nutritional breakfast habits tend 
to recognize the importance of eating a good break- 
fast and to give higher nutritional ratings for the 
cereal, toast, and orange juice foods that are 
emphasized in these ads. 

SuccaSS: Not applicabie, since there was no treat- 
ment. 

Sponsorship: Office ot Child Development 
Publishad: No 

Criticisms: The study's major weakness is its total 
reliance on survey research^ the degree to which 
questionnaire responses represent the subjects' true 
behavior is open to question The author feels that 
"the field setting allows more confident generaliza- 
tion of the findings to the re ' world in Ahich the 
children live ' This f.tudy underscores the recurrent 
problem of choosing between controlled (and possi- 
bly artificial) experimental conditions and surveys 

The author includes specific commercials and TV 
shows in their indices It is unclear how the> were 
chosen, and it may be that these specific choices in- 
fluenced the outcome, (e g , m assessing reported at- 
tention to medicir^ comm^^rctals, a subject may at- 
tend more closely to those i|icluded in the question- 
naire than to medicine conimercials in general) In 
addition, in comparing some indices the author used 
a "multiplicative technique" which combined degree 
of attention and frequency ot viewing It is unclear 
why these relationships are multiplicative 
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TV Drug Advertising and Proprietary and Illicit 
Drug Use Among Teenage Boys J R. Milavsky, B 
Pekowsky, and H Stipp. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Winter 1975-76 

PurpoM: To empirically test the charge that drug 
advertising may be related to u^^e of proprietary and 
illicit drugs 

Population: 7th, 8th and 9th grade boys in low and 
middle SES midwestern schools The precise loca- 
tion of these schools is unspecified 

Sample Selection Procedure: Schools were ap- 
parently selected in an attempt to obtain a sample 
"balanced with respect to SES and grade and, among 
the low-SES boys, balanced by race." Target boys 
were randomly selected from enrollment lists. The 
target boys were then asked for names of up to eight 
neighborhood friends, who were also recruiicd Ad- 
ditional subjects (friend^; and subjects participating 
in a separate study) were recruited in later phases of 
the study 

Sample Size: 822 boys were present for at least one 
phase (wave) of the study 



Results: Drug advertising exposure and proprie- 
tary drug use: 

There is a small but significant relationship sub- 
jects with high exposure use more proprietary drugs 
than those with lower exposure 

Drug advertising exposure and illicit drug use' A 
negative relationship was found between exposure 
and drug use. the higher the TV advertising ex- 
posure, the lebs are illicit drugs used. This relation- 
ship remained negafve even when the amount of 
total TV exposure was partialed oui, an^ was nega- 
tive or not significant when low, medium, and high 
viewers were considered separately The authors 
"searched" for subgroups in which the relationship 
between drug advertising exposure and illicit drug 
use was positive by controlling for many variables, 
such as age, race, IQ, SES, etc. No subgroups were 
found m which the relationship was positive. The 
negative relationship appeared in part to be a result 
t- the fact that eventual users of illicit drugs watch 
less TV (and experience less exposure to drug adver- 
tising) before experimentcttion with drugs begins, 
'^hese results suggest that "television is not a factor 
leading directly to illicit drug use " 



Experimental Design: The subjects were inter- 
viewed with questionnaires five separate times over 
a period of 3^/2 years (May 1970-Dec. 1973), while 
their parents were interviewed twice The subject 
questionnaires tapped the subjects' proprietary and 
illicit drug use and drug advertising exposure (note 
the authors followed an elaborate orocedure for 
computing exposure to drug commercials from sub- 
jects' reports of TV exposure The exposure measure 
tapped the amount of drug advertising the subject 
could have watched ). The authors made special 
efforts to insure that their measures were valid, and 
they randomly selected TV shows for inclusion in 
the initial (Wave 1) questionnaire The question- 
naires differed across the different measurement 
limes ^ 

Outcome Measure: ''^nstandard ques lonnaires 

Unit Of Analysis: Individuals 

Statistical Tests: Yes (nonparametr:c Tau — sinct 
data is only (udinal scale) 



indirect links between drug ad' crtising exposure 
and illicit drug use Subjects' use ot proprietary 
drugs was not related to use of illicit drugs Subjects' 
readiness to take proprietary drugs was sigm^'^^ntly 
related to their use of illicit drugs; however, tl ere 
was no relationship between exposure to drug ac(\ er- 
tising and the subjects' readiness to take proprietary 
drugs — thus, TV was not mdirectly related to use of 
illicit drugs 

Published: Yes 

Success: Not applicabit 

Sponsorship: National Broadcasting Company 

Criticisms: There were differences in the descrip- 
tions of some drugs and the number of drugs listed 
between the last administered and the earher ques- 
tionnaires A. the authors point out, t' eretore, a cer- 
ta'n amount of caution should be exercised in in- 
terpreting changes over time 
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A fair percent of subjects responded to cuestions 
about nonexistent "dummy" shows, or reported their 
drug use inconsistently While the authors took pre- 
cautions to msure »hai these errors did not bias the 
results, this fact is mdicative ot the questionable 
validity of survey research 

ii IS difficult to determine wh> the N's tor the 
different analyses vary 



Summary: Ihts correlational study suggests that 
exposure to TV drug advertising does not directly or 
indirectly lead teenage boys to take illicit d^'ugs "On 
the contrary, the data indicate that it is the lighter 
viewer of drug advertising on TV who is more likely 
to use illicit drugs Drug advertising exposure was 
positively related to proprietary drug use Since the 
study was not experimental, causal inferences are 
unwarranted. 
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An Exploratory Analysis ot the Effect of Tclcv ision 
Advertising on Children Howard, Hulbert. and 
Lchmann (unpublished) 

Purpose: To determine how children between the 
ages of 2 and 6 responded to television advertising 

Population: "Relativel> well -to-do" 2 to 6 year old 
children from rural New Hampshire and urban New 
Jersey. 

Sample Selection Procedure: Unspecified 
Sample Size: N =96 

OutCOnie Metiture: Nonstandard intervicvv 

Experimental Design: C hildren and m(>thcrs were 
interviewed 

Statistical Tests: No (trequencics are presented) 

Results: The authors collected data on a large 
number of questions — thus, interesting findings will 
he highlighted 

1 Cli.ldren almost never mentioned advertising 
as the important reason for buving toys or 
cereals 

2 TV seems to be the most important source of 
new -product information for cereals and tovs 

3 Most mothers feel that children distinguish be- 
tween coriimercials and programs, and most 
claim to discuss TV-advcrtised products with 
their children 



4 Most mothers feel that TV causes tlieir 
children to ask them to bu> things 

^ Mothers had mixed opinions as to their feel- 
ings about the value of watching TV ads for 
their children 

Unit of Analysis: Individuals, or individual 
responses, frequencies 

Criticisms: This study was entirely descriptive The 
authors make several statements (not listed above) 
wnich aie not based on data presented 

There is a - y high incidence of "no response." 
which weakens lese findings 

The findings of tl;»s study would be interpreted 
cautiously e g , the fact that children did not men- 
tion advertising as an important re^son for buying 
products does not indicate that it has n^^ effect on 
purchase requests Advertising may influence the 
other reasons listed (e g . taste, special feature) 

Published: No 

Success: Not applicable 

Sponsorship: Faculty Research Fund of the Grad- 
uate School of Business, Columbia I'nivers.ty 

Summary: This purely descriptive study presents 
several findings concerning TV advertising, 
children, and mothers (See results section above ) 
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Snort-Run Adverlismg Effects on Children A Field 
Study' Thomas S Robertson and John R Rossiter 
Journal of Marketing Research, Vol XIII (Feb 
1<)76), pp 68-70 

PurpOM: To investigate the effects of TV advertis- 
ing on children's toy and game choices in a 
"naturalistic setting 

Population: First, third, and fifth grade boys m 
Philadelphia area schools 

Sampl# Saltctlon Procedure: The procedure for 
selecting schools and subjects within schools is 
unspecified The study was conducted in live 
"diverse" Philadelphia area schools "to provide a 
wide range of socioeconomic backgrounds", thus, it 
appears likely that the schools were not randomly 
selected 

Sample Size: N=289 

Experimental Design: A two-wave survey was ad- 
'niinistered in which children were asked to nominate 
their five most strongly preferred Christmas present 
choices at two time periods 5 weeks before 
Christmas and 1 week before Christmas Children 
were also asked how often they had actually re- 
quested each Item from their parents, and where they 
had seen or heard about each item mentioned 

Children's item choices were ass:ened to one of 
f()Ur categories, (I) toys and games, (2) educatio 
and craft items, (3) 1 nsure and personal items, and 
(4) sports equipment The authors then traced brand 
name items m TV advertising logs, this effort 
revealed that only the toy and game group received 
"substantial" T / advertising support, while items m 
the other three groups were advertised only "occa- 
sionally On this basis, the authors conclude that 
"any change in the proportion of toy and game re- 
quests Uersus requests for items in the other catego- 
ries) from the first wave, which preceded the peak of 
TV advertising for toys and gatAes, to the second 
wave, which followed the peak ot TV advertising tor 
toys ano games, could be taken as prima facie evi- 
dence for TV advertising effects " 

Unit of Analysis: Individual 

Statistical Tests: Yes (ANOVm. KendalTs tau) 



Outcome Measure: Survey (not standard) 

Results: Overall toy and game preferences in- 
creased slightly from 45 percent to 48 percent dur- 
ing the 4-week measurement period The prepost 
choice changes were statistically significant 
(ANOVA) The authors state that the increase in toy 
and game choices may be conservative since the ad- 
vertising campaign had already begun by the time of 
the first measurement In addition, the mean number 
of toy and game category requests to parents in- 
creased from 2 2 to 2 7 during the measurement 
period The correlation between TV as an informa- 
tion source and children's toy and gan^choices was 
24 (p 001), larger th^^or several other sources 

Sponsorship: National Science Foundatb^n, Leo 
Burnett, Inc , Mattel, Kellogg, Nestle 

Published: Yes 

Success: Not applicable 

Criticisms: The authors feel that this study 
demonstrates the short-term effects of TV advertis- 
ing on children's toy and game choices and purchase 
requests However, the study suffers from several 
weaknesses First, the two different measurement ^ 
times were supposed »o reflect prepeak and post- 
peak TV toy I v' . advertising efforts. However, 
no foM^'^ti - * ihe differences in percentage of 
cc ifr "rciaL 'ej^.l^ng with toys and games at the 
times me«fu!'*^ ■ c z'^d between measurements is 
provided Sejono, the* j re many other factors 
beside ' TV *' Jvertising vIiKh Ti-^y have influenced 
ic inc ease in toy and game choices and purchase 
reqt'w ts (eg, increased conversation about 
Chris^ ^s by p .ers and family, increased awareness 
that requests for toys were like\^ to be received 
favorably, storefront displays, etc ). The authors' 
a-sSumptioR that "the major difference in product in- 
formation input over the survey period was televi- 
sion advertising, which was concentrated on the toy 
and game category,*' is not supported with data 

The increase in toy and game requests was modes 
■^and not tested statistically 

Summery: This study suggests that prc-Chriitmas 
TV advertising increased children's toy and game 
choices and purchase requests However, these find- 
ings must be viewed with caution 
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Children's TV Commercials Teslmg the Defenses 
John R Rossiler and Thomas S Robertson JourfUil 
oj Citr^numication. Vol 24, Autumn 1974 

PurpOM: To mvesligate "persuasion processes" m 
children's susceptibility to television advertising 

Population: Primary school boys (Ut, 3d, th 
grade) frcn r*hiladelphia Catholic schools (same as 
other articles Hy these authors) 

Sampio Solactlon Procedure: The area was 
selected in an effort to provide a "broad social class 
profile." Selection of schools and subjects within 
schools IS unspecified 

Sample Size; N^28v 

Outcome Measure: Open-ended interviews (not 
standard) were used to measure each child's level ot 
understanding of commercials (cognition) and hts 
associated belfef, affect, and motivational dispose 
tion with respect to them (attitude) 

Commercial-instigated choice behavH;r was 
measured as follows children listed Christmas pres- 
ent selection'^ in early November and again m 
December. The measure was the proportion of toy 
and game requests (for which there was concentrated 
TV advertising) in relation to iui^l requests (Sec 
' Study 19 ) 

Experimental Design: This study is part ot the 
1976 study (Study 19) which investigated the effects 
of pre-Christmas .oy and game advertising This 
study focuses on cognitive and attttudinal defenses 
with respect to commercials Cognitive defenses 
were indicated by the child's level of understanding 
of commercials, while attitudinal defenses were indi- 
cated by his beliefs, affect, ar I rrmtivationai disposi- 
tion toward commercials Children were inter- 
viewed, and the mterview protocols were scored 
anonymously with respect to the child's school and 
grade level by three independent coders into 
response dimensions developed a prion Cognitive 
and attitudinal defenses were related to a number of 
factors 

Statistical T^Ms: Yes (Kendalls tau) 
Unit of Analyeie: Individual 



Results: Predictors of children's cognitive and at- 
titudinal defenses to television advertising Matura- 
tional development (age and grade) is the most sig- 
nificant deteiminant of children's cognitive and at- 
titudinal defenses to television advertising (matura- 
tion results in a greater understand ing of and a more 
defensive attitude toward commercials). The other 
correlations which follow were computed with age 
and grade partialled ouv 

TV exposure was unrelated to cognitive defense 
level, but was significa-^tly related to the child's al- 
titude toward commercials (heavy viewers are more 
favorably disposed toward TV advertising) 

Children of better edu ated parents exhibited 
stronger cognitive and attitudinal defenses to com- 
mercials, although parent-child interaction was not 
a significant variable Children with no older sib- 
lings were found to be lore cognifvely sophisti- 
cated Peers do not pla^ a significant role in the 
child's acquisition of defenses to advertising 

Cogm'.ive and attitudinal defense effectiveness 
over the peak toy and game television advertising 
period (the correlations between children's cognitive 
and attitudinal defense's and their preference levels 
for television advertised toys and games, both before 
and after the peak of the toy and game TV ad period, 
were computed separately by grade level) 

Children's cognitive and attitudinal defenses are 
strongest at the beginning of the peak ad period, but 
are "neutralized" at its conclusion (children with 
strong defenses to commercials selected fewer TV 
promoted toys and games on the premeasure than 
children with weaker defenses, however, on the post- 
measure, defenses are generally ineffective predic- 
tors of preference). This is a result of increased TV 
item preference among children with the initially 
strongest defenses The cognitive defenses of the 5th 
graders appeared to be most resistant to advertising 

There is a shift in importance from attitudinal 
defense to cognitive defense with increasing grade 
level (cognit ve defenses are minimally important 
for 1st grade. , as are attitudinal defenses for 5th 
graders) 

Success: Not applicable 
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Sponsorship: Leo Burnett. Inc., Mattel, Kellogg, 
Nestle, National Science Foundation. 

Published: Yes 

Criticisms: The authors attribute effects to the con- 
centrated toy and game TV advertising during the 
pre-Christmas weeks However, the authors do not 
provide information about the level ot such adver- 
tising at the two measurement times In addition, 
there were no contiols to insure that TV advertising, 
and not some other factor, was responsible for the 
''neutralization" of cognitive and attitudinal 
defenses with respect to TV advertised toys and 
games 



Summary: This correlational study suggests that 
maturation is the most significant determinant of 
children's defenses to TV commercials, TV ex- 
pv)sure was significantly related lu altitudinal 
defenses to commercials There is some evidence 
that defenses were effective ai the prepeak measure- 
ment time, but were less effective at postpeak, the 
cognitive defenses of 5ih graders were most resistant 
to the effects of concentrated advertising. There was 
a shift from attitudinal to cognitive defenses with 
age The study lacks sufficient controls to confi- 
dently attribute deterioration of defenses to concen- 
trated TV advert'sing 
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Validation of Mother-Child Purchase Influence 
Frequency Repf)rts by the Multitrait-Mulfmcthod 
Matrix. Ronald Faber and Scott Ward. Technical 
Report, Marketing Sciejice Institute, April 1975. 

Purpose: To assess the validity of data from 
mothers and children concerning the frequenc> of 
children's attempts at purLha:>e influence 

Population: Mother and child (kindergarten, 1st, 
and 3d graders) pairs in the Boston and Minneapolis 
metropolitan areas 

Sampio Solection Procedure: Unspecified 
Sample Size: N=615 

Outcome Measures: Children indicated on a 4- 
point scale how often they attempt to influence their 
mothers to buy each of .2 different products 
Mothers responded to the same scale as to their per 
ceptions of their children's purchase requests 

Experimental Design: Interviews were conducted 
with each moth and child separately 



Results: The authors use Campbell and Fisher s 
(1959) multitrait-multimethod matrix approach to 
test ti^ convergent and discriminant validity of 
mothers' and children'^ ratings of children's 
purchase requests The data support the existence of 
both types of validity 

When the data was analyzed by children's age 
groups, the most highly correlated report* of 
purchase influence attempts appeared to be those of 
kindergarteners and their mothers 

Convergent validity existed (or all three age 
ups (mother's and children's reports correlate 
highly) However, data for the younger children in- 
dicated- considerably less discriminant validity thanr 
the data for older children 

Summary: This article simply tests the validity of 
child and mother reports concerning children's 
purchase influence attempts. The results indicate 
convergent and discriminant validity, although dis- 
criminant validity IS weaker for young children 
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RESEARCH RESOUR(Jf ROSTER ON T 

As a segment ot the comprehensive project to 
study the etfects ot TV advertismg to children, the 
National Research Roster was compiled with tour 
major Dbfectives m mind 

(1) to identity protessionais who have qualitica- 
tions or have demonstrated interest in con- 
ductmg research studie., in the area ot child 
development and television advertising 

(2) to sample the breads and depth ot the na 
tional research resources currently available 
tor relevant studies in terms ot special 
populations, facilities, research mod^^s, and 
professional oru^ntation ot investigitors 

(3) to provide investigators a means for making 
'heir interest and availability knowm to 
prospective research -sponsoring agencies 

(4) to solicit investigator's views on important 
areas tor new rese**rch 



EVISION ADVERTISING AND CHILDREN 

A conipiehensue ctt(>rt was made to disseminate 
the intorniai'^'n wiJeK regarding the roster An- 
nouncen^ents ot the organization ot the roster were 
sent to 15n protessional journals, newsletters, and 
other publications in numerous disciplines and oc- 
cupational specialt'CA associated with child de\ elop- 
ment, mass communications, marketing and t iver- 
tising, education, child care, and social policy 
studr's Also, an expensive literature review was con- 
ducted to canva.s names ot investigators and com- 
mentatv^rs active in this tield Roster questionnaires 
were sent to more than Mi) prospective candidates 

At the tuiie tbe main roster closed. 348 completed 
questionnaires had been re?^ci\ed trom members of 
numerous professional sP-^ialties A statistical 
profile ot the respondents and their research 
specialties follows The complete roster ot 
researchers has been issued separatcl) 



NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
RESEARCH RE DURCE ROSTER ON 
TELEVISION ADVERTISING AND CHILDREN 



Summary 



R«tpondtnt»; 303 

Prof«ttk>nal Status. 

PhD 

MS orMA 
EdD 

B S orB A 

MD 

MBA 

Others 

Not reported 



Proftttlona; AffiHitloo 

Colleges of universities 

Business organizatio.is 

Schools 

None 

Libraries 

Radio/TV Stations 
Others 



230 
53 
1 7 
10 
3 
3 
10 
7 



246 

57 
10 
7 
7 
3 
3 



69'. 

5^ 
3% 
1% 
1\ 
3% 



74'o 
1 7% 
3% 
2% 

1 ^^0 

1 \ 



Summary 



Proftttionaf Di»cip!!n« 

Psychology 

Mass Communication 

Education 

Marketing 

Sociology 

EducatK)nal Research 
Librarianship 
Advertising 
Others 

RaMarch Sp«cialt/' 

Social effects of mass c^rrirn 
Audience research 
Cognition 

Consumer research 
Verbal learning processes 
Survey research 
Information processing 
Program analysis and evaluation 
Others 



.20 
93 
30 
26 
17 
7 
7 
3 
30 



67 
50 
43 
23 
17 
13 
10 
10 
100 



36% 
28% 

8% 
5% 
2% 

^\ 

1% 

9% 



20% 
15% 
13% 
7% 
5% 
4% 
3% 
3% 
30% 
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Summary 

RtMarch Facilities n 

a Population-Age 

3-12yr8 246 74% 

5-8yr8 243 73% 

Adolescents 223 67% 

Adults 210 63% 

Infant - 4 yrs 1 50 45% 

MInorHies ^ 137 41% 

Women 117 35% 

Elderly 1 1 7 35% 

Poor 103 31% 

Men 9a 27% 

b Population-Source 

Elementary schools 226 68% 

Colleges, unlver3ities 220 66% 

Junior high schools 1 80 54% 

High schools 1 86 53% 

Preschools 1 73 52% 

Day care centers 1 67 50% 

Private homes 1 37 41 % 

Community centers 97 29% 

Libraries 97 29% 

Busineea organizations 73 22% 

Private clubs 60 18% 

c Research Mode 

Field experimental 270 81% 

Survey 256 77% 

Literature review & analysis 236 71 % 

Laboratory study 230 69% 

Case study 1 83 55% 

Community participation 1 70 51 % 

d Facilities 

Schools 246 74% 

Library 210 63% 

Laboratory 170 51% 

Studio 1 30 ^ 39% 

Home 1 1 7 35% 

e Equipment 

Standard audio-visual recorders 210 63% 

Standard audio-v 'ual receivers 200 60% 

Psychophysical testing equipment 23 7% 

Paper and pencil type 7 2% 



Summary 

New Proiect Lead Time: n 

1 month 103 31% 

3 months 100 30% 

None 60 1 8% 

Varies 27 8% 

6 months 1 7 5% 

Longer than 6 months 3 1% 

Not reported 23 7% 

Open Dieeeminatlon of Rndinge: 

Yes 260 /&% 

Maybe 43 13% 

No 17 5% 

Not reported 1 3 4% 

Rndinge: 

In the published literature 1 96 59% 

Upon request only 77 23% 

Not available, confidential 23 7% 

Not reported 37 11 % 

Length of Profeeelonel Service: 

Since 1970 180 54% 

Since 1965 77 23% 

Since 1960 33 10% 

Since 1 950 30 9% 

Since 1940 ^ 7 2% 

Since before 1 940 3 1 % 

Not reported 3 1 % 

Length of Experience in Chtld/TV Research: 

I - 5yrs 160 48% 
6-10yr8 103 31% 

I I - 15 yrs 27 8% 
16yrs + 23 7% 
Not reported 20 6% 

Prior Profeetlonel Interest: 

Social or Dev Psychology 50 15% 

Social effects of TV 47 14% 

Education 26 8% 

Radio/TV Broadcasting & Production 26 8% 

Advertising 1 7 5% 

Consumerism 17 5% 

Audience Research 13 4% 

Verba ' learning 10 3% 

Others and not reported 127 38% 
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190 



192 



Intor««t In Rmarch Toplct: 



Adv«rtltlng Pr«ctlc«t 

Separating programs from commercials 

Exaggeration or distortion 

Misleading comparisons 

Celebrity endorsements 

Host seiiing 

Premiums, contests 

Direct pressure to purchase 

Percepliial/Ccgnfitve Iseuee 

Vtsuat-verbal integration 
Awareness of special effects 
Vulnerability to broadcasting techniques 
Information processing 



Considerable 
Interest 



Some Interest 



No Interest 



93 
153 
113 
53 
23 
43 
90 



117 
93 
177 
196 



28 
46 
34 

16 
7 
13 
27 



35 
28 
53 
59 



53 

27 

37. 

53 

50 

50 

40 



50 
50 
23 
30 



16 
8 
11 
16 
15 
15 
12 



15 
15 
7 
9 



187 
153 
183 
227 
260 
240 
203 



166 
190 
133 
107 



56 
46 
55 
68 
78 
72 
60 



50 
57 
40 

32 



Child Development Issues 

Safety 

Medicines, vitamins 
Nutrition 

Sex roles/sex differences 
Health informatiOD 
Values orientation 



83 
57 
96 

153 
83 

226 



25 
17 
29 
46 
25 
68 



63 
57 
57 
43 
60 
20 



19 
17 
17 
13 
18 
6 



187 
220 
180 
137 
190 
87 



56 
66 
54 
41 

57 
26 



Consumer Soclallxation 

Appeals to self-image 
Sexual connotations 
Social status appeals 
Cost /value emphasis 



173 
100 
157 
93 



52 
30 
47 
28 



20 
47 
26 
50 



6 
14 
8 

15 



140 
186 
150 
190 



42 
56 
45 

57 



Social Policy Issues 

Policy statements 
Guidelines/codes 



183 
167 



55 
50 



143 
167 



43 

50 
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National Association of Broadcasters Code News, 
Vol. 8. No. 10. October 1975 

Children's Te^avision Advertising Guidelines 



PREAMBLE 

Children, especially preschoolers, are highly de- 
pendent on the guidance and direction of the adult 
world- around them— television included— for their 
individual development. Since children, especially 
when unsupervised by adults, may not in all situa* 
tions be able to discern the credibility of what they 
watch, they pose an ethical responsibility for others 
to protect them from their own potential suscep- 
tibilities. However, broadcasters believe that adver- 
tising of products or services normally used by 
children can serve to inform children not only of the 
attributes of products/services but also of many 
aspects of the society and world in which they live. 
Everyone involved in the creation, production, and 
presentation of such advertising to children has a 
responsibility to assure that such material avoids 
being exploitative of or inappropriate to a child^s 
still developing cognitive abilities and sense of 
value. 

Recognizing these special considerations the 
NAB Code Authority issues these Children's Televi- 
sion Advertising Guidelines de*='gned to assist 
manufacturers, their agencies, and broadcasters in 
the preparation and evaluation of television com- 
mercials. 

Except where hereinafter slated, these mdelmes 
apply to advertising oi-produits designed primarily for 
children or to adv^isiny, which is telecast during 
- programs designed primarily for children or within sta- 
tion breaks between such consecutive programs, 
designed primarily for children 

In addition to the following special guidelines, all 
such advertising is subject to review, where applica- 
ble, under the standards contained in the Television 
Code 



I General 

A. Documentation adequate to support the 
truthfulness and accuracy of all claims and 
representations contained in the audio or 
video of the advertisement must be made 
available upon request to broadcasters and/or 
the Code Authority. 

B- The disclosure of information on the charac* 
teriscics and functional aspects of a prod- 
uct/service is strongly encouraged. This in* 
eludes, where applicable, relevant ingredient 
and nutritional information. In order to 
reduce the possibility of misimprcssions being 
created, all such information shall be pre- 
sented in a straightforward manner devoid of 
language or production techniques which may 
exaggerate or distort the characteristics or 
functions of the product. 

C Television advertisements shall not include 
pffesumptions that a product or service requir- 
ing material investment can be had for the 
asking. Children sha'l not be directed to 
purchase or to ask a parent or other adult to 
buy a product or service for them. 

D In order to help assure that advertising is non- 
exploitative in manner, style, and tone, such 
advertising shall avoid using cxhortativr 
language. It shall also avoid employing ir- 
ritating, obtrusive or strident audio tech- 
niques, or video devices such as cuts of less 
than 1 second in length, a scries of fast cuts, 
special effects of a psychedelic nature (eg,, 
flashing colors, flashing lights, flashing 
supered copy, or other effects which could 
overglamorize or mislead). 
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Any representation of a child's concept of 
himself/herself or of his/her relationship to 
others must be constructively handled. When 
self-concept claims are employed, the role of 
the product/service in affecting such promised 
benefits as strength, growth, physical prowess, 
and growing up must accurately reflect docu- 
mented evidence 

Advertisements shall not portray attitudes 
and practices inconsistent with generally 
recognized social values and customs. 

Appeals shall not be used which directly or by 
implication contend that if children have a 
product they are better than their peeis or 
lacking it will not be accepted by their peers. 

Material shall not be used which can reasona- 
bly be expected to frighten children or pro- 
voke anxiety, nor shall material be used which 
contains a portrayal of or appeal to violent, 
dangerous, or otherwise antisocial behavior. 

Advertisements and products advertised shall 
be consistent with generally recognized stand- 
ards of safety. Advertisements shall not in- 
clude demonstrations of any product in a 
manner that encourages harmful use or dram- 
atizations of actions inconsistent with 
generally recognized standards of safety. 

The use of real-life authority 
figures/celebrities as product presenters shall 
not include their personal testimonials or en- 
dorsements. 

Persons who are recognized as being iden- 
tified, specifically or genencally, with an ad- 
vertised product's counterpart in real-life may 
not be used as spokespeople or endorsers. This 
prohibition also applies to actors representing 
such persons. 

Nonprescription medications and supplimen- 
tal vitamin products, regardless of how taken 
or administered, shall not be advertised in or 
adjacent to program: initially designed pri- 
marily for children under 12 years of age. 
(This prohibition does not apply to products 
which have been vitamin enriched or fortified 
in accordance with accepted nutritional prin- 
ciples ) 



M. Advertisements shall not include dramatiza- 
tions of any product in a realistic war at- 
mosphere. 

N Oversimplification or minimization of price 
such as "only" or '*just*' shall not be used. 

Price may be employed in advertising only 
if It can be supported as the usual and custom- 
ary price in a substantial number of retail out- 
lets in the given trade area or areas where the 
advertising is scheduled. 

O. Advertisements shall include audio and video 
disclosure when items such as batteries needed 
to operate a product as demonstrated in the 
advertising are not included. 

P, Positive exposition of a product's own at- 
tributes are acceptable. However, because of 
their potential to encourage dissatisfaction on 
a child's part, competitive/comparison/ 
superiority claims or techniques ^re dis- 
allowed. 

Q. Advertising shall positively and clearly dis- 
close a product's method of operation and 
source of power, where applicable. 

R. Advertising shall disclose when a product re- 
quires assembly. There shall be no demonstra- 
tion which creates the impression that a prod- 
uct comes fully assembled when such is not the 
case. 

II. Products/Special Categories^ 

A Toys 

In addition to the foregoing I. General pre- 
cepts the following guidelines are applicable 
to all television toy advertising and to other 
advertising designed primarily for children 
which emphasizes a product's play value. Ex- 
cepted are those commercials primarily 
designed for and directed to adults. 

1. Advertising shall present the toy on its ac- 
tual merit as a play thing. It shall neither 
exaggerate nor distort play value. 

2. Audio and visual production techniques 
shall not misrepresent the appearance and 
performance of toys Any view ot a toy or 
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any demonstration of its performance shall 
be limited to that which a child is reasona- 
bty capabk of reproducing. 

3. When a toy is presented m the context of a 
play environment, the setting and situation 
shall be that which a child is reasonably 
capable or reproducing. 

4. The use of stock film footage, real-life 
counterparts bf toys, fantasy, and anima- 
tion are acceptable if ; (a) they are confined 
to the first one-third of the commercial, (b) 
no child or toy appears within them and, 
(c) the commercial as a whole conforms to 
the Children's Television Advertising 
Guidelines. 

Any other use of stock film footage, 
real-life counterparts, fantasy, and anima- 
tion and any overglamorization (e.g., large 
displays, dazzling visual effects) is not per- 
mitted. 

5. The original purchase must be clearly dis- 
closed in the body of the commercial. 
There shaH not be any implication that op- 
tional extras, additional units or items that 
are not available with the toy, accompany 
the ioy\ original purchase. 

In the closing 5 seconds of the commer- 
cial the original purchase must be dis- 
closed by video with audio disclosure 
wherf: necessary for clarification. 

6. Advertising shall not employ costumes and 
props which are not available with toy 
as sold or are not reasonably accessib e to 
the child without additional cost. 

Premiums and Offers 

The Advertising Guidelines for Children's 
Premiums and Offers shall^ be applied to all 
advertising designed primarily for children 
which promotes premiums or offers. Excepted 
are those commercials which are prtmarily 
designed for and directed to adults. 

1. The amount of time devoted to a premium 
or offer shall be a continuous segment and 
shall not exceed one-half of the commer- 
cial or 20 seconds, whichever is less in 
Jength. If the premium/offer is related to 



and used with the product advertised, its 
incidental appearance in the product seg- 
ment of the commercial will be permitted 
on a case-by-case basis. 

2. The premium/offef shall at some time be 
displayed in a still visual presentation, so 
that it is clearly depicted. 

3. In the premium/offer segment, the use of 
stock footage, real-life counterparts, fan- 
tasy, or animation is not permitted. In 
order to maintain continuity, the product 
spokesperson may deliver a lead-in to the 
premium/offer segment, provided it con- 
tains no endorsement or sell copy for the 
premium or offer. Also for continuity, the 
voice-over used in the premium/offer seg- 
ment may be that of the product 
spokesperson. 

4. The number of items shown in a play situa- 
tion shall not exceed two per child, or a 
maximum of four with two or more 
children, unless the possession of more by 
.one child can be reasonably supported by 

the advertiser. 

5. Positive disclosure of special information, 
such as the price or separate purchase 
nature of the items offered, shall be made 
in the audio. As deemed appropriate, sup- 
porting disclosure simultaneously in the 
video will be required. 

6. If any conditions are attached to obtaining 
a "free" prem^hn or offer, all the condi- 
tions must bCr clearly and conspicuously 
disclosed simultaneously in audio and 
video. The appearance »of the word "free" 
in a video super shall not exceed in size 
tliat of the conditions disclosed. 

7. Toy Advertising Guidelines and all 
Children's Television Advertising 
Guidelines shall apply where applicable to 
premiums and offers. 

Food 

All Children's Television Advertising 
Guidelines under I. General in addition to the 
following specific guidelines will apply to 
food advertising. 
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1. Given the importance of sound health and 
nutritional practice;^, advertisements for 
edibles shall be in accord with the com- 
monly accepted principles of good eating 
md seek to establish the proper role of the 
advertised product within the framework 
of a balanced regimen. Any representation 
of the relationship between an edible and 
energy must be documented and ac- 
curately depicted. 

2. Each commercial for breakfast-type prod- 
ucts shall include at least one audio 



reference to and one video depiction of the 
role of the product within the framework 
of a balanced regimen 

3 Special, enriched foods designed to serve 
as a substitute for a meal may be adver- 
tised as such provided their purpose and 
nutritional value are featured in the adver- 
tising and supported by adequate docu- 
mentation. 



EDITOR'S NOTE 

During discussion of the new Children's Televi- 
sion Advertising Guidelines, the board offered the 
following interpretive comments: 

1. An adult product may be advertised in or 
adjacent to a children's program if the 
commercial for the product meets all ap- 
plicable Children's Television Advertising 
Guidelines and other Code standards and 
policies. 

2. The word "buy'' in Guideline I-C is to be 
understood in its broadest sense. Such 
words as "get," "obtain," are to be con- 
sidered synonymous with "buy." 

3. The word "adjacent" in Guidelines I-L 
and 1 1 1-3 is to be understood as referring 
to station breaks that occur immediately 
before and after programs designed pri- 
marily for children. 



4 The second paragraph of Guideline I-N is 
not intended to cover price/cost references 
in children's premiums/offers advertising. 

5. In the implementation of Guideline !-P, a 
distinction should be made between non- 
durable (transient/consumable) products 
and durable products. A nondurable prod- 
uct (product designed to be used up and 
replaced in relatively short periods of 
time, e.g,, foods, drinks, crayons, bat- 
teries) may be compared in a television 
commercial to the previous version of the 
same product. Advertising for all durable 
products IS subject to review under 
Guideline I-P. 

6. In certain limited situations, criterion #2 
under Ill-Adult Interpretation may be 
waived. An example of such a situation is 
the use of a child actor/actress in advertis- 
ing for a fast-food company that is adult 
oriented and scheduled in adult programs. 



Snacks, Candy, Gum, and Soft Drinks 

All Children's Television Advertising 
Guidelines under I. General in addition to the 
following guideline will apply to advertising F. 
for snacks, candy, gum, and soft drinks. 

1. Commercials for products such as snacks, 
candies, gums, and soft drinks shall not 
suggest or recommend indiscriminate 
and/or immoderate use of the product 

Clothing Q 

All Children's Television Advertising 
Guidelines, I. General, will apply to clothing 
advertising. In addition where such advertis- 



ing references the play value of clothing, the 
Toy Adverticing Guidelines II. A. will also be 
applicable. 

School/Educational Supplies 

All Children's Television Advertising 
Guidelines, K General, will apply to 
school/educational supply advertising. In ad- 
dition where such advertising references the 
play value of the product, the Toy Advertising 
Guidelines II. A. will also be applicable. 

Feature Film Trailers 

Feature films, other than those appropriate 
for a general family audience shall not be ad- 
vertised in or adjacent to programs initially 
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designed primaniy for children under 12 
years of age. 

III. Adult Interpretation 

Advertising of any product covered by the 
foregoing categories if designed for and 
directed to adults, will be exempted from the 
application of the provisions of the Children's 
Television Advertising Guidelines provided: 

1. The creative concept and execution of the 
commercial, both the audio and video, are 
clearly and unequivocally designed to ap- 
peal to adults and not primarily to 
children under 12 

2. Any use of a child is limited to a real-life 
situation and, if th* child is used other than 
as an incidental, background character, 
such use IS confined to a situation in which 



the parent/adult-child relationship is 
established and the parent/adult remains 
the dominant character. 

3. The broadcast schedule does not include 
the placing of the commercial in or adja* 
cent to programs designed primarily for 
children. 

4. The commercial complies with all applica- 
ble Television Code standards. 

With the exception of the section governing 
feature film trailers which takes effect January 1, 
1976, the guidelines become effective September I, 
1976, Until that time current policies in each of the 
applicable areas addressed by the new guides will 
apply. 

National Asso:iation of Broadcasters Television 
Code - 19th Edition, June 1976 



Selected Sectiont Relevant to Children 



II. Responsibility Toward Children 

Broadcasters have a special responsibility 
to children. Programs designed primarily for 
children should take into account th^range of 
interests and needs of children from instruc- 
tional and cultural material to a wide variety 
of entertainment material. In their totality, 
programs should contribute to the sound, 
balanced development of children to help 
them achieve a sense of the world a^ large and 
informed adjustments to their society. 



Because children are allowed to watch 
programs designed primarily for adults, 
broadcasters should take this practice into ac- 
count in the presentation of material in such 
progiams when children may constitute a sub- 
stantial segment of the audience^ 

All the standards set forth in this section 
apply to both program and commercial 
material designed and intended for viewing by 
children. 



In the course of a child*s development, 
numerous social factors and forces, including 
television, affect the ability of the child to 
make the transition to adult society. 

The child's training and experience during 
the formative years should include positive 
sets of values which will allow the child to 
become a responsible adult, capable of coping 
with the challenges of maturity. 

Children should also be exposed, at the ap- 
propriate times, to a reasonable ran^e of the 
realities which exist in the world sufficient to 
help them make the transition to adulthood. 
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ADVERTISING STANDARDS 

IX General Advertisi'.g Standards 

1. This Code establishes basic standards for 
all television broadcasting. The principles 
of acceptability and good taste within the 
Program Standards section govern the 
presentation of advertising where appiica- 
ble. In additioh, the Code establishes in 
this section special standards which apply 
to television advertising. 

2. Commercial television broadcasters make 
their facilities available for the advertising 
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of products and services and accept com- 
mercial presentations for such advertising. 
However, television broadcasters should, 
in recognition of their responsibility to the 
public, refuse the facilities of thetr stations 
lO an advertiser where they have good 
reason to doubt the integrity of the adver- 
tiser, the truth of the advertising represen- 
tations, or the compliance of the advertiser 
with the spirit and purpose of all applica- 
ble legal requirements 

3. Identification of sponsorship must be 
made i^* all sponsored programs in accord- 
ance wiih the requirements of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, and 
the Rules and Regulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

4. Representations which disregard normal 
safety precautions shall be avoided. 

Children shall not be represented, ex- 
cept under proper adult supervision, as 
being in contac> with or demonstrating a 
product recognized as potentially 
dangerous to them. 

5. In consideration of the customs and at- 
titudes of the communities served, eexh 
television broadcaster should refuse 
his/hei facilities to the advertisement of 
products and services, or the use of adver- 
tising scripts, which the station has good 
ireason to believe would be objectionable 
to a substantial and responsible segment of 
the community. These standards should be 
applied with judgment and flexibility, tak- 
ing into consideration the characte*'istics 
of the medium, its home and family au- 
dience, and the form and content of the 
particular presentation. 

6. The advertising of hard liquor (distilled 
spirits) is not acceptable. 

7. The advertising of beer and wines is 
acceptable only when presented in the best 
of good taste and discretion, and is accept- 
able only subject to federal and local laws. 

(See Television Code interpretation No. 4 ) 
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8. Advertising by institutions or enterprises 
which in their offers of instruction imply 
promises of employment or make exagger- 
ated claims for the opportunities awaiting 
those who enroll for courses is generally 
unacceptable. 

9. The advertising of firearms/ammunition is 
acceptable provided it promotes the prod- 
uct only as sporting equipment and con- 
forms to recognized standards of safety as 
well as all applicable laws and regulations. 
Advertisements of firearms/ammunition 
by mail order are unacceptable. The ad- 
vertising of fireworks is unacceptable. 

10. The advertrsing of fortune-telling, occult- 
ism, astrology, phrenology, palm-reading, 
numerology, nund-reading, character- 
reading, or subjects of a like nature is not 
permitted. 

1 1. Because all products of a personal nature 
create special problems, acceptability of 
such products should be determined with 
especial emphasis on ethics and the canons 
of good taste. Such advertising of personal 
products as is accepted must be presented 
in a restrained and obviously inoffensive 
manner. 

12. The advertising of tip sheets and other 
publications seeking to advertise for the 
purpose of giving odds or promoting bet- 
ting is unacceptable. 

The lawful advertising of government 
organizations which conduct legalized lot- 
teries is acceptable provided such advertis- 
ing does not unduly exhort the public to 
bet. 

The advertising of private or govern- 
mental organizations which conduct 
legalized betting on sporting contests is ac- 
ceptable provided such advertising is 
limited to institutional type announce- 
ments which do not exhort the public to 
bet. 

13. An advertiser who markets more than one 
product should not be permitted to use ad- 
vertising copy devoted to an acceptable 
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product for purposes of publicizing the 
brand name or other identification of a 
product whtch is not acceptable. 

14. "Bait-switch" advertising, whereby goods 
or services which the advertiser has no in- 
tention of selling are offered merely to lure 
the customer into purchasing higher priced 
substitutes, is not acceptable. 

1 5 Personal endorsements (testimonials) shall 
be genuine and reflect personal ex- 
perience. They shall contain no statement 
that cannot be supported if presented in 
the advertiser s own words. 



X Presentation of Advertising 

1. Advert'sing messages should be presented 
^ with courtesy and good taste; disturbing or 

^ annoying material should be avoided; ev- 

e''y effort should be made to keep the ad- 
vertising message in harmony with the con- 
tent and general tone of the program in 
which it appears. 

2. The role and capability of television to 
market sponsors' products are well recog- 
nized. In turn, this fact dictates that great 
care be exercised by the broadcaster to 
prevent the presentation of false, mislead- 
ing or deceptive advertising. While it is en- 
tirely appropriate to present a product in a 
favorable light and atmosphere, the pres- 
entation must not, by copy or demonstra- 
tion, involve a material deception as to the 
characteristics, performance, Oi* ap- 
pearance of the product. 

Broadcast advertisers are responsible 
for making available, at the request of the 
Code Authority, documentation adequate 
to support the validity and truthfulness of 
claims, demonstrations, and testimonials 
contained in their commercial messages. 

3. The broadcaster and the advertiser should 
exercise special caution with the content 
and presentation of television commercials 
placed in or near programs designed for 
children. Exploitation of children should 
be avoided. Commercials directed to 
children should in no way mislead as to the 
product's performance and usefulness. 
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Commercials, whether live, film, or 
tape, within programs initially designed 
primarily for children under 12 years of 
age shall be clearly separated from 
program material by an appropriate 
device 

Trade name identification or other " 
merchandising practices involving the gra- 
tuitous naming of products is discoui 
in programs designed primarily tor 
children. 

Appeals involving matters of h^al^ 
which should be determined by physicians > 
should not be directed primarily to 
children. 

4. No chiidren's piogram personality or car- 
toon character shall be utilized to deliver 
commercial messages within or adjacent to 
the programs in which such a personality 
or cartoon character regularly appears. 
This provision shall also apply to lead-ins 
to commercials when such lead-ins cont^ain 
sell copy or imply endorsement of the 
product by program personalities or car- 
toon characters. 

5. Appeals to help fictitious characters in 
television programs by purchasing the ad- 
vertiser's product or service or sending for 
a premium should not be permitted, and 
such fictitious characters should not be in- 
troduced into the advertising message for 
such purposes. 

6. Commercials for services or over-the- 
counter products involving health con- 
siderations are of intimate and far-reach- 
ing importance to the consumer. The 
following principles should apply to such 
advertising: 

a. Physicians, dentists, or nurses or actors 
representing physicians, dentists, or 
nurses, shall not be employed directly 
or by implication. These restrictions 
also apply to persons professionally 
engaged in medical services (e.g., physi* 
cal therapists, pharmacists, dental 
assistants, nurses' aides). 

b. Visual representations of laboratory 
settings may be employed, provided 
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they bear a oirect relationship to bona 
^ide research which has been conducted 
for the product or service. (See Televi- 
sion Cod' X, II,) In such cases, 
laboratory technicians shall be iden- 
tified as such and shall not be employed 
as spokespersons or in any other way 
speak on behalf of the product >w 

Xin. Premiums and Offers 

1. Full details of proposed offers should be 
required by the television broadcaster for 
investigation and approved before the first 
announcement of the offer is made to the 
public. 

2. A final date for the termination of an offer 
should be announced as far in advance as 
possible. 

3. Before accepting for telecast offers involv- 
ing a monetary consideration, a television 
broadcaster should be satisfied as to the in- 
tegritv of the advertiser aftd the adver- 
tiser's willingness to honor complaints in- 
dicating dissatisfaction with the premium 
by returning the monetary consideration. 

4. There should be no misleading descrip- 
tions or visual representations of any pre- 
miums or gifts which would distort or 
enlarge their value in the minds of the 
viewers. 

5. Assurances should be obtained from the 
advertiser that premiums offered are not 
harmful to person or property. 

6. Premiums should not be approved whlc^ 
appeal to superstition on the basis of 
*Muck -bearing" powers or otherwise. 

XIV Time Standards for Non-Program Material* 

In order that the time for nonprogram 
material and its placement shall best serve the 
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Viewer, the following standards are set forth ir 
accordance with sound television practice: 

1. Non-Program Material Definition: 

Nonprogram material, in both prime 
time and all other time, includes 
billboards, commercials, promotional an- 
nouncements, and all credits in excess of 
30 seconds per program, except in feature 
films. In no event should credits exceed 40 
seconds per program. The 40-second 
limitation on credits shall not apply, 
however, in 'Sin y situation governed by a 
contract entered into before October I, 
1971, Public service announcements and 
promotional announcements for the same 
program are excluded from this definition. 

2. Allowable Time for Non-Program 
Material 

a. In prime time on network aff Hated sta- 
tions, nonprogram material shall not 
exceed 9 minutes 30 seconds in any 60- 
minute period. 

Prime time is a continuous period of 
not less than 3 consecutive hours per 
broad»,ast day as designated by the sta- 
tion between the hours of 6:00 p.m. and 
midnight. 

b. In all other time, nonprogram material 
shall not exceed 16 minutes in any 60- 
minute period. 

c. Children's Programing Time — Defined 
as those hours other than prime time in 
which programs initially designed pri> 
marily for children under 12 years of 
age are scheduled 

Within this time< period on Saturday 
and Sunday, nonprogram material shall 
not exceed 9 minutes 30 seconds in any 
60-minute period. 

Within this time period on Monday 
through Friday, nonprogram material 
shall not exceed 12 minutes in any 60- 
minute period 
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3 Program Interruptions: 

a. Definition. A program interruption is 
any occurrence of nonprogram material 
Within the main body of the program. 

b. In prime time, the number of program 
interruptions shall not exceed iwo with< 
in any 30-minute program, or four with- 
in any 60-minute program. 

Programs longer than 60 minutes 
shall be prorated at two interruptions 
per half-hour 

The'number of interruptior.s in 60- 
minute variety shows shall not exceed 

five, 

c In all other time, the number of inter- 
ruptions shall not exceed four within 
any 30-minute program period. 

d In children's weekend programing time, 
as above defined in 2c, the number of 
program^nterruptions shall not exceed 
two within any 30-minute program or 
four within any 60*minute program. 

e. In both prime time and all other time, 
the following interruption standard 
shall apply within programs of 15 
minutes or less in length: 

5-minute program — 1 interruption, 

10-minute program — 2 interruptions; 

15-minute program — 2 interruptions 



TIME STANDARDS FOR INDEPENDENT 
STATION^ 

1. Nonprogram elements shall be considered 
as all-inclusive, with the exception of re- 

' quired credits, legally required station 
identifications, and "bumpers." Promotion 
spots and public service announcements, 
as well as commercials, are to be con- 
sidered nonprogram elements 

2. The allowed time for nonprogram ele- 
ments, as defined above, shall not exceed 7 
minutes in a 30-minute period or multiples 



thereof m prime time (prime time is 
defined as any three contiguous hours be- 
tween 6 00 p.m and midnight, local lime), 
or 8 minutes in a 30-minute period or 
multiples thereof during all other times. 

3. Where a station does not carry a commer- 
cial in a station break between programs, 
the number of program interruptions shall 
not exceed 4 within any 30-miFiute 
program, or 7 within any 60-minute 
program, or 10 within ary 90-minute 
program, or 13 in any 120-minute 
program. Stations which do carry commer- 
cials in station breaks between programs 
shall limit the number of program inter- 
ruptions to 3 within any 30-minute 

ogram, or 6 within any 60-niinute 
piogram, or 9 withi" any 90-minute 
program, or 12 in any 120-mLnute 
program News, weather, spcrts, and 
special events are exempted because of for 
mat. 

4. Not more than foui nonp rogram material 
announcements as defined above shall be 
scheduled consecutively. An exception 
may be made only in the case of a program 
60 minutes or more in length, when no 
more than seven nonprogram elements 
may be scheduled consecutively by stations 
who wish to reduce the number of program 
interruptions 

5. The conditions of paragraphs throe and 
four shall not apply no live sports 

^pr'>grams where the program format dic- 
tates and limits the number of program in- 
terruptions. 

CHILDREN'S REVIEW UNIT 

^!^^ National Advertising Division 

^^^^^^ 

- I ■ Council of Better Business Bureaus, Inc 
I '845 Third Avenue. New York*. N Y 10022 

CHILDREN'S ADVERTISING GUIDELINES 
PREAMBLE 

These Guidelines have been developed tor the use 
of advertisers and advertising agencies and for the 
self-regulatory mechanism wtrich the> have 
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established, the National Advertising Division, to 
help ensure that advertising directed to children is 
truthtuK accurate, and fair t(. children's perceptions 

Because trends in idve-tising are continuaily 
changing and because research and study are con- 
stantly shedding neu light on children's develop- 
ment and understanding of advertising, these 
Guidelines will continue to be revised and modified 
on an on-going basis, as circumstances dictate 

PRINCIPLES 

Five basic Principles underlie these Guidelines 
for advertising directed in children 

1 Advertisers should always take into account 
the level of knowledge, sophistication, and 
maturity of the audience to w ^cn the message 
IS primarily directed Since >ounger children 
have a limited capability for discerning the 
credibility ot what they watch, they place a 
special responsibility upon advertisers to pro- 
tect them from their own susceptibilities 



11 Realizing that children are imaginative and 
that make-believe play constitutes an impor- 
tant part of the growing up process, advertisers 
should exetTi«c care not to exploit rhat imag- 
inative quality of children Unreasonable ex- 
pectations of product quality or perf(>rmance 
should not be stimulated either directly or in- 
directly by advertising 



Itl Recognizing that advertising may play an mi- 
portant part in educating the child, fntorma- 
tion should be communicated in a truthful and 
accurate manner, with full recognition on the 
part of the advertiser that the child may learn 
practice^ from advertising which can affect his 
or her health and well-being 



IV \dvertisers are urged to capitalize on the po- 
tential of advertising to influence social 
behavior by developing advertising that, 
whenever possible, addresses itself to social 
standards generally regarded as positive and 
beneficial, such as friendship, kindness, 
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honesty, justice, generosity, and respect lor 
others 



V Although many influences affect a child's per- 
sonai and social development, it ceraains the 
prime responsibility of the parents to provide 
guidance for children, and to exert necessary 
and proper^mtluences in chddren's exposure to 
ihe world Advertisers should contribute to 
this parent-child relationship m a constructive 
manne:. 

A. Interpretation 

Advertisers are reminded that tNe in- 
terpretation of these" Guidelines should con- 
form to and implement the Principles stated 
above. The intent in all cases should be to ^^eal 
fairly and honestly with children, tulfilling the 
spirit as well the letter of the guidelines 
Each individual commercial or advertisement 
should be considered in that context 
differences in the nature of broadcast media 
and print media should be taken into account 
The Guidelines should not.be regarded as 
prescribing rigid or inflexible rules which may 
deprive children and advertlser^ of the 
benefits of innovations and new approaches 

B. Scope 

The clauses in these Guidelines embrace 
advertising designed to appeal^ to children 1 1 
years of age and under. This includes 
children's advertising which is broadcast in 
r.hildren's programs and programs in which 
audience patterns typically contain more than 
509?^ children. Commercials appearing u\ 
shows in which* children are a substantial au- 
dience segment, but less than 5Q7c, will be 
regarded as subject to these Guidelines only 
when they arc clearly addressed to childrea I I 
and under. Print advertising issubject t^ these 
Guidelines when it is primarily directed to or 
primarily read by chi» Iren 

C Social Values 

Advertising should emphasize positive 
social and moral value* and enrich the dignity 
of human life, as opposed to portrayals of 
violence, appeals to tear, or prejudice of an> 
kind To this end 

I Advertisements should never portray as 
desirable any practices which arc generally 
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considered unacceptable from the stand- 
point of social, legal, moral, mstitutional, 
or family values. Social stereotyping which 
IS demeaning or derogatory to any group 
should be avoided. 

2. Advertisements should not reject disdain 
for parents or parental judgment, nor 
reflect unfavorably on other generally 
recognized sources of child guidance. 

3. Advertisements should never portray un 
desirable living habits Advertising should 

t convey respect for others and the world m 
which the child lives. Civility and good 
manners should be encouraged. 

4 Ajlvertisements should encourage good 
use of language. This does no( preclude in- 
formal usage. 

5. Advertisements should avoid the conten- 
tion that, by possessing a product, a child 
will be more accepted by his peers, or by 
lacking it, he or she will be iess accepted by 
his peers. 

6. Advertisements should avoid the implica- 
tion that a parent or adult who purchases a 
given product or service for a child is bet- 
ter or more generous than one who does 
not. 

7. Advertisements should not falsely imply 
that purchase and use of a product or serv- 
ice will confer upon the user the prestige, 
skills,^ other special qualities of charac- 
ters app^ring in the commercial or ad. 
Material oenefits attributed to the product 
or service shoukl be inherent in the use 
thereof. ^ 

Piesentation 

Children have vivid imaginations. Use of 
imagination enables a child to project himself 
beyond his immediate capacities and reach for 
his future potential. Advertisers should, 
therefore, always respect a child's imagina- 
tion. 

> The use of imaginative situations relevant 
to the audience concerned is an acceptable 
and normal communications practice. Im- 
plicit m the foregoing is the concept that fan- 
tasy, including animation, is an appropriate 



form of communication to any audiencfe, in- 
cluding the very young. 

However, the use of special situations and 
fantasy in advertising should not suggest unat- 
tainable expectations of performance. 

To ^ presentations should not 

exploit the child's difficuky in distinguishing 
between the real and the fanciful 

Particular control should be exercised to 
assure t^^at: 

• Copy, sound and visual presentations — as 
well as the adveuisemenrin its totality — 
do not mislead on performance charac- 
teristics such as speed, method of opera- 
tion, size, color, durability, nutrition, 
noise, etc.; on perceived benefits Sn as 
the acquisition of strength, popularity, 
growth, proficiency, intelligence, and the 
like; or on the expectation of price ;ange 
or cost of the product. 

2. The advertisement clearly establishes what 
is inciuded in the original purchase of the 
advertised product, employing where, 
necessary positive disclosure on what items 
are to be, purchased separately in a way 
that m\\ be understood by the child au- 
dience to which the advertisement is pri- 
marily addressed. All advertising for 
products sold unassembled should indicate 
that assembly is required. If any other 
product isf*ssential in-order. to use the ad- 
vertised product- uch as batteries— this 
should be disclosed. 

3. A clearly depicted presentation of the 
complete advertised product is shown in 
the advertisement. 'Vhen appropriate in 
helping to identify tbe product, the 
package m^y also be depicted, provided it 
does not mislead as lo product charac- 
teristics, content, or the price range ro be 
expected. ' 

4 ^ Advertising demonstrations showing tlje 

use of a product or premium can be readily 
duplicated by the average child for whom 
the product is intended 

5 Representations of food products should 
be made so as to encourage sound usage of 
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the product with a view toward healthy 
development of the child and the develop- 
^ menl of good nutritional practices Adver- 
tisements representing mealtime in the 
home should clearly and adequately depict 
the role of .the product within the frame- 
work of a balanced diet Overconsumption 
of food products and beverages should be 
avoided, nor should it be implied that any 
^ . one food provides all the nutrients con- 

tained in a well-designed daily food plan 

6 To ensure accurate and truthful represen- 
tation of playthings, they should be shown 
in normal play environments 3nd situa- 
tions 

* 7 A tair and equitable number of products 

should be featured, consistent with the 
number of children shown in the play set- 
ting. Should a whple line yf loys or more 
toys than might be reasonably owned by 
the average child be featured, linibo set- 
tings (which are defined as nunreprcsenta- 
tional settings with a plai^n background) or 
in-store settings^ are suggested, as thev 
might provide a better context for fair 

f demonstration of these products to 

children. * 

E Rromolion by Program Character, Editorial 
Character, or Personal Endorsement 

It IS recognized that very young children 
may not fully recognize differences between 
editorial and'program content and advertising 
content Hence, endorsement by characters on 
the programs or in the editorial content of a 
publication may confuse children Therefore 

1 Program personalities on program charac- 
ters (live or animated) on children's 
programs should not be used to promote 
products, premiums, or services in or adja- 

^cent to any program where the personality 
or character appears 

2 In pri)v^ madia, characters and per- 
sona litn^s^^a«sociated with the editorial 
conlenrofii publication should not be used 
to promote products, premiums, or serv- 
ices in the same publication 

3 Subject to paragraph (1) ot this section, 
**product (^har.-.tcrs* — personalities live 
o. animated who^ 4re closely associated 
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with or identified with the product— may 
be used as presenters for the advertised 
product or service, provided they do not 
do or say anything to mislead children as 
to the product or service concerned. 

4 Nationally known persons may not be used 
to attpAute a characteristic or quality to a 
product (including a premium ) unless they 
are generally recognized as qualified to 
•» speak on^he subject. All personal endorse- 
ments should reflect the real experience 
and beliefs of *he endorser 

F Comparative Claims 

It IS recognized that advertising which com- 
pares the advertised product to another prod- 
uct may be difficult for children to understand 
and, evaluate and may therefore be niisun- 
derstood Therefore, advertisers are urge^i to 
represent products on their merits without 
reference to competition 

In the event that a true and significant ad- 
vantage may exist m a product which can be 
readily understood by children, this advan- 
tage should be clearly explained If adver- 
tisers should develop comparative advertjsing 
to children this should be done with the 
following cautions in mind 

1 Comparative statements should be infor- 
mational ahd not demeaning to. other 
products or to previous versions of ^ihe 
same product 

2 Comparative statements should not sug- 
gest that the advertised product is superior 
to another in individual attributes or over- 
all characteristics unless such statements 
can be documented 

3 Comparative statements implying overall 
superiority should be avoided when such 
statements are based on attributes in which 
the advertised product excels, and whi^re 
the competitor s product excels in other at- 
tributes not mentioned 

4 Comparative price statements should be 
based on the usual and customary price 
paid in a substantial number ot saks in the 
trade area where the advertising is carried 
Price comparisons should be understand- 
able to the average child tor whom the 
product IS intended 
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G. Pressure to Purchase 

The purpose of advertising to children is to 
encourage trial and repeat purchase 
However, children are not as prepared to 
make independent decisions— or contribute to 
family decisions— as are adults. Accordingly, 
to. avoid undue pressure to purchase: 

1. Children should not be urged to ask 
' parents or otlfers to buy any product. 

2. Products which by |heir very nature are 
not primarily intended for use by children 
should not employ advertising directed to 
children; nor should such products be pro- 
moted by premiums or other means 
directly to children. 

3. All price representations should be clearly 
and concisely set forth m a manner so as 
not to exert undue pVessure to purchase, 

' and price minimizations such as "only" or 

"just" should not- be used in any advertis- 
ing directed to children/ 

4. When toys or any other product can be 
purchased either individually or as a col- 
lection of related items, price representa- 
tion should clearly indicate to the child 
that the cost of the collection is greater 
than the cost of the individual item. 

H . Safety 

For the child, imitation, exploration and 
experimentation are important facets of the 
learning process The various media can 
enhance this process, as can advertising in 
each of the media which the child encounters. 
Recognizing this, advertisers should guide 
their advertismg to contribute to the establish- 
ment of safe and sound habits in children. 

Moreover, children, and occasionally 
parents, may not be cognizant of hazards that 
may exist through use or abuse of products. 
Therefore* 

I Advertisements, except specific safety 
messages, should not portray adults or 
children in any unsafe acts, situations, or 
conditions or in acts which are harmful to 
others. 



2. Advertisements should avoid demonstra- 
tions or portrayals that encourage misuse, 
or dangerous or inappropriate use of the 
product which is inconsistent with 
generally accepted standards of safety. 

3. Medications, drugs, and supplemental 
vitamins (liquid or pills) should not be ad- 
vertised to children. 

I Claim Substantiation 

In accordance with the basic principle of 
dealing fairly and honestly with children: 

1. Advertising to children should not claim 
or imply any product or performance 
characteristics which are not supportable 
by factual data or research which conforms 
to sound professional practices 

2. Puffery (defined as "flattering publicity^' 
or "extravagant commendation") is not ac- 
ceptable support for an objective product 
claim. Advertising claims which might be 
construed as literally true must be literally 
true. 

J. Additional Guidelines for Premium Advertis- 
ing 

The use of premiums in advertising has po- 
tential to enhance the appeal of a product to a 
child. Special attention should, therefore, be 
paid to the use of premiums in advertising. To 
guard against premiums exploiting the 
children's immaturity: 

I Care should be taken that the child's atten- 
tion is focused primarily on the product 
rather than the premium. Therefore, major 
emphasis should be given to the product 
and Its benefits. Emphasis on the premium 
should be clearly secondary. 

2. It IS recognized that limitation of the time 
devoted to a premium offer within a com- 
mercial may not be sufficient to ensure pri- • 
mary attention to the product offer. 
Therefore, advertisers are urged to weigh 
all factors, including time, to ensure that 
the product message is primary. 

3 When a premium offer is used, the condi- 
tions of the offer should be stated simply. 
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in terms which a child can understand. Ev- CHILDREN'S REVIEW UNIT 

ery effort should be made to communicate National Advertising Division 

so-called 'mandatory" statements and dis- ^^^^ , Council of Better Business Bureaus, Inc. 

claimers in terms which will be understood ^ •-J 845 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
by a child audience. 
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